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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL'S LIFE 


CHAPTER IX. 
UNDER THE BEECHES. 


NESTA and Fred went away the next 
morning in very apologetical frames of 
mind. They were so distressed, so sorry 
Cora -was not going with them. But 
the girl laughed merrily, and told them 
their commiseration was quite thrown 
away on her, and she said the truth. 
The remembrance of that /¢fe at Long- 
fleet Hall had not left the brightest 
possible impression on her mind. She 
felt no delight in the ostentatious show, 
the pomp, and the glitter. It seemed 
to her somehow hollow, overstrained, 
and overdone. The slight opportunities 
of speech she had had with the Miss 
Hendersons had not made her rapturous. 
Clara had openly attempted to snub her. 
Alice, she soon discovered, was a 
desperate flirt, fond of display and 
admiration, and silly and trifling to a 
degree. 
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Most probably the young ladies of the 
Hall had read something of thes 


opinions in the clear, wide-open, truthful ° 


eyes of this young ‘‘ chit’’ of a school- 
girl. Nesta’s friend had detected a few 
of her old-fashioned notions of right and 
wrong, of honour and thoroughness, in 
the outspoken way in which she had 
met a few of their remarks, and they 
had shown their disapproval in not 
inviting her there again. 

As soon as Cora found herself at 
liberty she determined to set about 
an occupation she had been 
planning for some days 
past. This was no 
less than making 
a painting of 
“ Marleigh 
Grange,” 
and pre- 
senting 


: 





it to Mrs. Burges. So she got her colour 
box, stool, &c., and seated herself under a 
large, spreading beech tree, where she 
could have a good view of the front of 
the house, the conservatory, 
and shrubbery at the side. 

A couple of hours 
passed rapidly 
while she 
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thus employed. The bright sunshine fell 
on the lawn, and the soft air stole by, 
laden with perfume caught from the 
garden beds, as ler fingers deftly 
handled brush and colours. 

Then one of the low drawing-room win- 
dows was thrown open, and Mrs. Burges 
stepped forth, leaning on Sarah’s arm, 
and with Phillis behind her, bearing 
rugs and her usual low chair. 

Cora threw down her brush, and ran 
to meet Mrs. Burges, hardly believing 
the evidence of her own eyes. It was 
the first time she had ever scen her out 
of doors, and she was quite startled at 
the sight. 

Mrs. Burges came forward, smiling. 

‘“My dear, I have been watching you 
from the windows for a long time, and I 
could resist no longer. I have come 
out to sit with you for a while.” 

‘It will not hurt you, 1 hope, dear 
Mrs. Burges ?”’ 

‘‘] think not, Cora. The day is so 
calm and mild, and my inclination was 
so decided that I could not keep away. 
What are you painting ?”’ 

‘A view of your house. 


acceptance.”’ 

‘- Indeed, I shall value it highly, both 
for the subject and for your kind thought 
in doing it. How well you paint !”’ 

Sarah spread the tiger rug in the 
shade, placed her mistress’s chair on it, 
then brought out the gipsy table and 
the muslin work. 

‘*T am working a dress for my 
nephew. His first birthday comes next 


IT am doing — 
it for you, if you will think it worthy of 


| 
| 


/ a force to the picture. 


| 


, do not look faulty on paper; in fact, 


they give an originality, an expression, 
But, then, it is 
genius that teaches where not to imitate 
slavishly, where to soften, and where to 
cast the friendly shadow. You have 
managed the light and shade splen- 


: didly.”’ 
Ralph flung himself on the grass be- ; 





fore his mother and Cora, and began 
watching their busy fingers. 

“You lazy boy!’’? laughed Mrs. 
Burges. 

‘What shall I do? Make me your 
slave, mother; I will be obedient.’ 

‘Get a book and read to us.”’ 

‘What book? I bought a pocket 
edition of Longfellow’s poems at Brix- 
leigh to-day with a view to selecting 
some telling piece for the next ‘ Penny 
Reading.’ Shall I rehearse a page or 


- two from that ?”’ 


| 





month, and I want it to be ready for the | 


occasion. I shall have to be industrious,’’ 
said Mrs. Burges, as she displayed the 
still unfinished elaborate combination of 
leaves and buds lightly traced out in 
blue. 

But not for long were they left undis- 


turbed to their industry. Ralph came ! 


riding in at the gates, and, as soon as 
he had dismounted, he ran across the 
lawn to their retreat. 

‘© You here, mother! I @z surprised ; 
but I suppose Cora lured you out into 
the sunshine ?”’ 

‘(Indeed I did not, Mr. Burges; your 
mother came here of her own free wish 
and will.”’ 

‘‘You wisely say that, to protect your- 
self lest any after reflection should arise,”’ 
said Mrs. Burges, with a smile. 

‘Yes, I believe that was my reason.”’ 

‘| thought you were going to Long- 
fleet Hall, Ralph?” 

‘No, mother. I did not make any 
rash promise on the subject, and, what- 
ever my intentions may have been, they 
are frustrated now. Uhave not the slightest 
wish to leave the present scene and 
company. MayI inspect your painting, 
Cora?’’ said he, looking over her 
shoulder. 

‘Tt is not finished yet.’’. . 

‘So I perceive; but one can easily see 
what a capital sketch you are making— 
touching the dear old place with a poetic 
beauty, and giving it a picturesqueness 
I hardly thought possible.’’ 

“The irregular style of architecture 
makes it picturesque, Mr. Ralph.”’ 

‘Perhaps so, for the very faults that 
would make a modern architect shiver 





* 


“Tf you like.” 

“We can find pretty pictures—not 
done with brush and colours—in this 
little book. What can be more appro- 
het for the present occasion thau 
this ?— 


‘“* Pleasant it was, when woods were 
green, 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lic amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs be- 
tween, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.’”’ 


Ralph went on with a clear articu- 
lation, a musically tuned voice, and 


much feeling, to the end of the piccc; | 


then he darted off to some verses on |, he [ 
| the rising, generation. 


‘‘Nuremburg,’’ anon to half-a-dozen 


other poems, and finally brought himself 
up with a sudden stop, as he read— 


“««Ffours had passed away like minutes ; 
and, before I was aware, 

Lo! the shadow of the belfry crossed 
the sun-illumined square.’ ”’ 


“Why are you looking at me, Cora, 


' with that keen artist’s glance ?’’ said he, 
_ catching the full light of her lustrous 


eyes for the third time. I do believe 
you are painting my likeness.”’ 

“Don’t move, please! don’t, Mr. 
Ralph. Stay as you are, just for a 
minute or two more,”’ 

Ralph lay obediently, looking into the 
pages of his book, but not reading 
aloud. ' 

““ Thank you so much; that will do 
now,” said’ Cora presently. This pic- 


ture, you know, is for your inother,”’ | 


added she, gravely. 
‘‘May I have’a glimpse???‘ 
‘Certainly. J have finished the 


figures.”’ 


By a touch of artists» necromancy 
Cora had sketched Mrs. Burges, with 
her. gipsy table and work, and with 


Ralph lying at her feet, as though under | 
.a distant beech tree at the opposite side ' 


of the house. Ralph held the book in 
his hand, and his head was bowed as if 
reading. hae 

“How well you have done the figures,”’ 
said Mrs. Burges; ‘‘ but we still lack one 
thing to make us remember this plea- 
sant afternoon.”’ 

“What is that ?’”’ asked Cora. 


: dear.”’ 








‘Your own figure in the picture, my 

‘‘T shall not forget this afternoon, even 
though there is no visible likeness of 
you,”’ said Ralph, in a low tone of voice, 
as he looked into Cora’s eyes and caught 
no longer the artist’s keen gaze, but a 
shy, timid glance from under the long 
dark lashes as a bright rose-tint flushed 
her cheeks. 

Sarah made her appearance just then, 
coming from the house with a tea-tray, 
and a crimson and gold set of tea- 
things, tea-pot and kettle to match. 

She set them on the small table, and 
supplemented the repast with a dish 
of biscuits, another of peaches and 
grapes. 

Hardly had Mrs. Burges began filling 
the tea-cups than the squire arrived on 
the scene, with the two dogs at his heels 
—Ponto and Pritz. 

‘Vow out under the trees, little 
woman! This is an unexpected event, 
and upon my word! congratulate you,” 
said he, pressing a kiss on his wifc’s 
cheek. 

‘* Ralph, fetch me a chair, my boy, 
Iam going to invite myself to your 
mother’s tea-party.”’ 

What a merry meal that was under 
the beech tree! The squire told one 
or two good stories, and joined the laugh 
at his own wit. He threw scraps of 
biscuit to the dogs, making them sit on 
their hind legsand beg for each morsel. 
And he waited on his wife—‘ his dear 


: Catherine ’’—wwith an old-fashioned cour- 


tesy and politeness that might put to 
shame half the free -and-casy zoz- 
chalance of the present, or rather of 


Ralph of course devoted his atten- 
tions to Cora; he cut off the grapes from 
the huge purple bunches for her, and 


i picked out the ripest peach. 


Cora sat demurely sipping her frag- 


: rant tea, talking to Ralph now and then 


in her quiet tone, catching the glance of 


' his dark eyes, and learning, all unknown 


to herself, a new swect language, such 
as heart speaks to heart, a language she 
was never to forget again. 

The party from Longfleet Hall did not 
return until late, and Nesta followed 
Cora to her room to express, in private, 
her continued vexation that the latter 
had not been invited to the Hall. 

“Do not regret it, Nesta; I have been 
very happy,’’ and she turned slightly 
away, lest her friend should detect the 
warm glow that had mounted to her 
cheeks. ‘Had you a pleasant day ?”’ 

“Better than I expected; Clara and 
Alice were not so much on ‘high- 
stilts,’ not such ‘ swells,’ you know.” 

“I think I can faintly glean your 
meaning, Nesta. Were the McArthurs 


there ?”’ 


‘‘No, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that where the Hendersons are 
the McArthurs will not be, and v7ce versa, 
so one must be content to meet one sct 
of friends at a time.’’ 

“Which do you prefer ?”’ : 

Nesta turned round laughingly, tossing 
her golden curls. **! : 

‘Now, that is my secret, Cora. You 
have secrets I daresay, and I do. not 
seek to. dive into then; that 1s mince: 
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Not that one would attempt to compare | 
the Hendersons with the McArthurs,’”’ | 


she continued, gravely. 

‘JT suppose not.’’ 

‘« Foyez-vous, the Hendersons are 
all for the show and grandeur of this 
world; the McArthurs recognize there 
is something more needed. I wish I 
could describe to you all they have 
done in this parish, Cora. You never 
knew it in the old times, when the 
poor were neglected, and even in } 
sickness were not visited; when the 
church services were irregular, and 
dreary beyond measure} when the 
sinving was not worthy of the name 
of melody. Now all is changed. 
Jessy plays the organ herself, and 
has trained the Sunday-school child- 
ren, so. that they form a capital choir. 
And there is not a poor sick man 
down in the village yonder but looks 
on Charles McArthur as his personal 
friend.” : 

“What a satisfaction it must be to 
them to be able to do so-much good— 
to walk in the Master’s footsteps !”’ said 
Cora. 

“It is a satisfaction, pure and unsel- 
fish. They do not spare themselves, and, 
as I told you before, I have promised to 
help Jessy McArthur whenever I have 
the opportunity.’’ 

“The rector of the parish is non- 
resident I believe ?”’ 

“Yes, he is quite an old man, and 
has been living in the South of France 
for more than a year; his health is the 
cause, I think. 
is a rich man—has a fortune of his 
own, and he is a great friend of the 
‘iendersons—has no end of shares in 
the Brixleigh Bank. 
1 believe 2”? 

‘IT am quite szve of the fact. Good 
night, dear Nesta, and though I don’t 
even try to guess your sccret, am glad 
you know how to choose the best people 
for your best friends. Friendship is not 
worthy of the name unless it has a true, 
sterling foundation, and then it has the 
sanction of the Divine example, and 
will doubtless have the Divine blessing.”’ 

(Zo be continued.) ; 


MOTHER, ON MY BENDED KNEE. 


MOTHER, on my bended knee 
Daily did I kneel with thec, 
When thou wert the world to me 
In my helpless infancy. 


Mother, on my bended knee 
Daily do I think of-thee, 

Now that I have grown to be 
That which thou wert once to me. 


Mother, on my bended knee 
1 would bid thee pray for me, 
But with joyful faith I see 
Christ’s entire sufficiency. 





The rector, you know, ! 


It is getting late, ' God will give you His heavenly grace to under- 








HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 


I is not uncharitable to conjecture that many 
girls read their Bibles improperly; that al- 
though their copies of God’s holy word are 
well bethumbed and worn, which is so far a 
a good sign, yet they do not get all the good 
out of the Bible that they can. 

THE GIRL’s OWn PAPER supplies a 
knowledge of cookery, needlework, and other 
such matters to its fair readers, thus teaching 
the way to extract the good from the things 
of this earth, but we must all recognise the 
fact that it is much more important that we 


should know and understand the things of ; é ; 
' communion and obedience only shall we sce 


: the beauty of its treasures. 


God. 


And how shall this be done? Why, we 
answer, by no better way than through God’s 
holy word revealed to us in Scripture. 
Therefore consult His word, if you want to 
know what you are, and if you want to know 
God’s will concerning yourself. 

But how shall we read the Bible to the best 
advantage ? 


First, you must read it with praver that 


stand His will, and that what you readmay be 
blessed to your souls. 


| 
Secondly, you must read it with intelligence. 


Now an intelligent reading of the Bible 
requires a great deal of study. Not that the 


' mostignorant of what this world calls learn- 


ing are not competent, on that account, to 
receive and to hold fast the vital truths of 
our religion; for, as Horsley says, the most 
illiterate Christian, if he will but read his 
English Bible in a proper manner, can not 
only attain all that practical knowledge which 
is essential to salvation, but, by God’s 
blessing, will become learned in everything 
relating to his religion in such a degree, that 
he will not be liable to be misled, either by 
the refuted arguments or the false assertions 
of those who endeavour to engraft their own 
opinions upon the oracles of God. 


Therefore, what all the readers of Tue 
GIRL’s OwN PareER should do is, to combine 
both the faith of the illiterate and spiritually 
learned with the wisdom and knowledge of 
an earnest student. They should, by God’s 
help, grasp and prove the great and simple 
doctrines of the Gospel :—‘‘ The existence and 
perfections of God, the unity of Jehovah, of 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, the fall of man, the corruption of 
human nature, our moral responsibility, 
redemption through the atonement of Christ, 
the renewal of the heart by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the freeness and Sovereignty 














| of Divine Grace, the progressive holiness 


of Christians, and their final and eternal 
blessedness.”’ * 

Our girls should be conversant with the 
geography of the Holy Land, with the 
histories, manners, and customs of the 
various nations, shouid know the accepted 
interpretation of the difficult passages, 
and be able to prove the articles of their 
faith for themselves and to others, to 
prove biblical statement by parallel pas- 
sages for their own edification and building 
up in the faith, and that they may 
experience the blessedness of imparting 
their own glorious knowledge to other 

people. . 

Those girls who are earnest in their theo- 
logical studies should, if at all possible, 
procure for themselves ‘* The Bible Hand- 
book.’? The author of this valuable bool, 
however, offers the following wise cautions 
to those using handbooks as aids to the read- 
ing of the Bible :— 

“We are not to contemplate the glorious 
fabric of Divine truth as spectators only. It 
is not our business to stand before Scripture 
and admire it, but to stand within, that we 
may believe and obey it. In the way of inward 


It yields them io 
none but the loving and the humble. We 
must enter and unite ourselves with that which 
we would know before we can know il more 
than in name. 

“Nor must the study of a help to Scripture 
be confounded with the study of Scripture 
itself. Such helps may teach us to look at | 
truth so as to see its position and proportions, 


| but itis the help of truth alone which gives 


‘light. ‘The road we are about to travel may 
' prove attractive and pleasing, but ils great 





| attraction is its end. 





Tt leads to the ‘wells 
of salvation.” To suppose that the journey, . 
or the siglit of the living water—perhaps even 
of the place whence it springs—will quench 
our thirst, is to betray most mournful sel!f- 
deceit or the profoundest ignorance. Our aim 
—‘the sabbath and port of our labours ’—is 
to make more clear and impressive the Bool 
of God, ‘the god of books,’ as one calls it, 
the Bible itself.” 

And we would add to the above cautions 
the words of Hagenbach in reference to the 
study of the Word of God itself. ‘An 
inward interest in the doctrines of theology is 
needful for a Biblical interpreter. The study 
of the New Testament presupposes as an 
indispensable requisite a sentiment of piety 
and religious experience. The Scripture will 
not be rightly and spiritually comprehended. 
unless the Spirit of God become Himself the 
interpreter of His words, the angelus inter- 
pres to open to us the true meaning.” 

So then, girls, study your Bibles well; 
read with reverence, intelligence, and medita- 
tion, and with earnest prayer that you may 
‘‘embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope 
of everlasting life”? which God has given to 
you in your Saviour Jesus Christ. 

C, P. 


*“ The Bible Handbook,” By Dr. Angus, Religious 
: ‘Tract Socicty. 
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I PEARLY love fet-names; I Jove them , 


almost as much as I dislike /c4-names— 
mark the difference, if you please. The for- 
mer seem to me the outgush of affectionate 
feelings that cannot stay for long-winded 
words; but the latter as often are as seem 
either thoughtlessness or malice put into syl- 
lables. The former I encourage by practice 
whenever a child or kitten or dog comes in 
my way, while the latter I condemn by pre- 
cept whensoever I hear nick-naming indulged 
in. It is often an act of great cruelty that 
strikes deeper than the inflictor either thinks 
or means. This prelude introduces Dolabella, 
as laughing and blue-eyed a young Saxon as 
one could wish to see. Trouble and ill- 
humour were her sworn foes; she would have 
nothing to say to them, how much soever she 
might have to do with them. Of trouble her 
motto was— 


“ In trouble to be troubled, 
Is to have your trouble doubled.” 


When any girlish annoyance occurred, instead 
of fretting over it for half the day, she would 
just flutter her wings, like a butterfly that has 
been caught in a shower, shake off the vexa- 
tion, and skim about in the sunshine of her 
own bright temper, as gay and joy-imparting 
as though there were no such word as trouble 
in the dictionary. But, for all this, Dolabella 
was neither more careless nor indifferent than 
is a golden sunbeam, which wzs¢ shine and 
play by very reason of its existence. There 
was a general feeling in the house—* We 
could not do without Dolabella! ” but Dola- 
bella was as unconscious of this feeling in her 
favour, as the said sunbeam is unconscious of 
the delight it is imparting. The sunbeam 
exists to shine; Dolabella lived to gladden 
all around her, and succeeded, as every true- 
hearted endeavour is sure to do, ‘sooner or 
later.” 


But—ah, there is no life without a dz, any 
more than there is a rose without a thorn !— 
Dolabella had one cross. She tried. to bear 
it cheerfully, and so well did she bear it that 
few suspected that, beneath that charming 
white pinafore of hers lay hidden away what to 
her young mind was a daily cross. Now do 
not laugh, and do not pooh-pooh when I tell 
you that this cross was her #ame—nothing 
ess, nothing more than her name, Dolabella! 


It was her Christian name, too. She could 
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not therefore indulge the very maidenly and 
| proper hope of losing it some fine day in the 


cheery month of matrimony! Do/advella she 
was in the parish register, and, matrimony or 
no matrimony, as such she must remain. The 
reason of this dislike was silly enough, but 
what young girl of twelve, with brothers 
mean enough to tease her, or servants dis- 
respectful enough to follow their example, 
could always stand proof against their 
twittings? They made fun of the name— 
these standing still with thcir hands to their 
sides, as though it cost all their breath to pro- 
nounce such a mouthful—whilst the former 
would ask, “ How many Dollars would a 
Yankee give for our Bella if she were put up 
in the nigger market?’ You wiil ask, 
“Why did not Dolabella join in the laugh 
like a sensible girl?’? So she did for nine- 
teen times, but the twentieth she would run 
upstairs to hide her tears, and wish, all by 
herself, that children might wait till they 
were grown up for their rca] names, when they 
might assist in the choice; but she never 
showed any temper about it. 

Having cried in secret over her little 
cross, she would again conceal it beneath her 
white pinafore, and be off, as bright and sun- 
beamy as though she were a Lady Geraldine 
instead of a Miss Dolahellz, Again, you may 
ask, why then did not her family adopt 
some fet-name for her, Jeaving her own proper 
one for state occasions ? = Ah, #121 is just at! 
Her father had as great a dislike to #ch-xames 
asIhave. And fearing pet-namcs might degene- 
rate into these, he positively forbade any of his 
children calling each other by any abbreviations 
of their Christian names. Dolabella might be 
“my child” or ‘my darling” to her parents, but 
to her brothers and sisters she must always be 
Dolabella; and to the servants Miss Dolabella. 

And insignificant as the matter may seem 
to older minds, the dear girl was as conscien- 
tious over the trust as you or I might be 
over a bag of gold. She would not allow 
anyone to defraud her name of one of its 
syllables—no, not even in fun. ‘Now 
Frederick,” she would say, ‘* please not to call 
me Bel. The fifth commandment stretches down 
quite as far as that, and obedience to parents 
means in /¢é/e things as muchas big ones. God 
can bless me as Dolabella; when perhaps he 
wouldn't as Bella, if it was against papa’s wish.” 

Oh! come, you shut up a fellow’s mouth 








at once if you make such a serious business 
as that of it!” Fred would reply. 

‘‘Obedience zs a@ very serious thing,” she 
would sedately say, which would so put the 
lock on Fred’s “shutting up,’ that not 
another word would escape him. 

And so with her maid, she would constantly 
remind her of her duty in this respect--not 
unpleasantly nor dictatorially, but in a quiet 
way that Jane would not easily forget. 

“Miss Doller, where are you? Your pa 
wants you, Miss Doller.” 

No answer. 

“‘ Miss Doller, I say! Why zhere you are all 
this while that I’ve been screaming ‘ Miss 
Doller’!” 

“That is 7st and exactly why, dear Jane. 
You never once called Mr, or I should have 
come, for you know I never make anybody 
call me twice if once will do.” 

And she would put her arm within Jane’s 
and walk off so pleasantly with her, that Jane 
would always apologise, and say that ‘ Miss 
Doller” slipped out so much smoother than 
Miss Dolabella, that she often said it without 
a thought. 

However, Dolabella was not always doomed 
to wear this crx doloroso, Simple as it 
was, it oppressed her young heart, and the 
hand of love was about to remove it from her 
and replace it with something very precious 
indeed, which she would have no need to 
hide away in the bosom of her pretty white 
pinafore. 

Scarlet fever broke out in the village, and 
ravaged here and there amongst the cottagers, 
till, its fury spent on these lesser dwellings, it 
must needs enter some of the larger houses, 
foremost amongst which was Dolabella’s. 
Child after child languished, and then passed 
through the crisis satisfactorily. But when 
Dolabella’s turn came she had a fearful battle 
with the disease. First raging, then low 
delirium set in; and as each parent by turns 
nursed her tenderly, she was never left fora 
moment by both of them. One day her 
father was watching by her bed when she 
suddenly opened her eyes and looked at him, 
but he saw at a glance that the look was 
without recognition, though full of meaning. 

“What does my darling want ?” he gently 
asked, , 

The tacking of the parched lips seemed to 
answer, * IT ater.” 
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“Papa’ll give her some. 
speak to her father 7” 

«Hus-h-sh! You must say Dol-a-bel.” 
The poor lips could not frame to utter the 
last syllable. Then after a pause, during 
which hot tears blinded her father’s sight, she 
whispered, “You must not vex dear papa. 
Call me Dol-a-bel-la, will you ?” 

“Yes, my precious one!” was all he found 
voice to reply; but from that moment his 
heart refused to think of her by any other 
name than that of Dolly—it was simply 
grand to him. It meant all that was beautiful 
in filial affection and dutiful in loving 
obedience. 

Did she die? No. The conflict was long 
and severe. Hope one day, fear the next, by 
turns raising and depressing her parents’ 
spirits. But, at last, one day there was no 
doubt about it, Dolabella was out of danger, 
the rubicon was passed, and she was on the 
nght side of safety. 

« She will pull through now, with God's 
blessing,” said the doctor. “And her own 
sweet, patient temper will be a capital hand- 
maid to help her on.” 

That this was true, every one who knew 
Dolabella thought, and that it was true the 
gequel happily proved. There were no cross 
frets, or wilful wishes to overcome or indulge, 
and thereby retard her recovery. There were 
plenty of grateful, though still weak, smiles, 
and numbers of gentle ‘‘thank-you’s ;” but 
none of the frowns and ‘don’t-want-it’s ” of 
fractious convalescents, which make attending 
them a task instead of the pleasure it might 
be. But, all unseen by anyone, there was a 
little secret wish in Dolabella’s heart. 

It was that she might leave her full name 
behind her, and emerge from her sickness 
either as Dolly or Bella, whichever her 
parents preferred. She dreaded returning to 
the teasing which 
she knew would 
vegin again as 
soon as the novelty 
of her 1¢e-appear- 
ance had worn off. 
Should she sum- 
mon courage and 
ask her father’s 
permission ? 

“ No, certainly 
not!” she men- 
tally replied. “I 
know dear papa 
has good reasons 
for what he wishes, 
and I will not be 
so mean as to take 
advantage of his 
love at such a 
moment, to ask 
him to let me be 
his Dolly instead 
of his Dolabella. 
if I had got to 
deave out the 
“his” from the 
name I dislike it 
would be different, 
—then i should 
Just be obliged to 
ask |? 

_ At last, though 
it seemed on leaden 
wheels, the day of 
reunion with her 
brothers and sisters arrived. She was to join 
them at the tea-table, under papa’s special 
uardianship. At five o’clock she was to be 
Teady to accompany him to the drawing- 


room. And ready she was, punctual to the 
moment. 


“Oh, but is not my darling going to com- 
‘Memorate this auspicious occasion with some- 
thing better than this?” and her father 


Cant Dolly | 


touched a little piece of half worn ribbon that 
she had tied round her neck. 

“Ihave not anything better,” naively 
replied Dolabellu. 

‘But Zhave! What do you say to this ? 
And her father threw a short string of real 
gold beads over her head, and from it hung 
a beautiful locket. 

“Forme? Oh papa!” 

“For you ! Open it, my child, and read.” 

Dolabella obeyed, but did not speak. 

‘Read it, my love! Or, here, Z will; I see 
grou can’t.” ‘To his darling ‘Dotty,’ from 
papa.” 

«Then I am Dolly at last!” cried she. 

‘Yes, my Dolly!’? She was never Dola- 
bella after that. 








HOW TO PAINT CHRISTMAS 
AND BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


By the Baroness Hretca von Cranm. 
I THINK this is a very difficult subject to 
explain; certainly these remarks only apply 
to those who have some knowledge (if ever so 
little) of drawing and painting. There are 
such numberless cards of all kinds published 
already, good and bad, expensive and cheap, 
that you can scarcely think of adding to the 
number. But I will try to tell you as clearly 
as I can how I paint my cards, and after that 
suggest some nice little work for you. First 
of all, I never paint flowers (and most of the 
cards consist of flowers) on w/zte, but invari- 
ably on ¢énzted paper, which is to be had at 
several houses. The coloured paper gives the 
advantage of having a background all ready, 


Oy 


Si? 


which on white paper you would have to paint 
in yourself, with a great deal of trouble and 
labour. Flowers painted on white paper with- 


duce sunshine ; and no flower, if ever so beau- 
tifully painted on white paper, will have the 
same charm as one painted a little coarser 








ONE OF THE BARONESS’S OWN CARDS, COPIED BY HERSELF. 


perhaps, but with a gleam of sunlight 
on a brownish tinted paper. 

Do not arrange your flowers, they wiil 
always look more or less stiff, but gather a 
few loosely in your hand, and drop them into a 
glass or vase, and they will fall into the 
most natural position of themselves. 

Of course you can lend a helping touch 
here and there. 

Let me just describe a tiny card I have this 
moment finished and copied for you to see. 
I myself gathered in a park the most lovely 
moss, a profusion of wild flowers, and little 
odds and ends of broken pieces of bark and 
wood, coloured with the most delicious yellow 
and green lichen. 

I then took a plate, laid some moss down 
at first for a foundation, stuck in a whole 
plant of primroses with four or five flowers, 
just as it was growing, without moving a leaf, 
a tiny plant of violets then found its place 
on the right side of the primroses, one or two 
little ferns stuck in as a background, and 
loosely laid in front of the flowers, just as you 
find it in nature over and over again, a tiny 
branch of pine-wood, with beautiful lichen 
on it. 

Then the subject for the painting is all 
ready ; you have your tinted paper fastened 
ona board firmly with drawing pins, and you 
can begin to pencil ycur outlines. 

I always used for years to do that most 
carefully, but when you have worked as many 
years as I have you will no longer require to 
do so, for little pictures like these. 

Now comes a 
most important 
question — how 
about the light in 
the room? Ihave 
seen girls paint 
flowers on a table 
far from the light, 
seated in the 
middle of a room, 
two windows 
straight before 
them and one on 
the right side, the 
light thus stream- 
ing in from every 
side, throwing 
lights and shades 
contrary to each 
other, and above 
all, the light from 
the window on the 
right side throw- 
ing the shadow of 
hand of pencil or 
brush full on the 
paper upon which 
they were work- 
ing. And with 
all this they 
wondered that they could not do a nice 


on it; 


: picture. I did not wonder at all; painting is 
: quite difficult enough without all those in- 
out a background have no effect of light and _ 
shade, and upon them you can never repro- | 


conveniences. 

‘When I begin to paint my flowers I am 
most careful about the light. My table is 
placed close to the windowv, so that the light 


: falls full on the flowers from my /eft side. In 
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that way the light is also reflected upon the | 


paper. 
If there are two or three windows, just 


select one which is convenient to you, and | 


close the shutters or draw the blinds of the 
others. You then will have only one light 


and your work is greatly simplified. 

Try to be as true to nature as possible, and 
to copy the colours correctly, and you will effect 
something really pretty. 

Now I would advise all who paint a little 
to do their own Christmas and_ birthday 
cards. 

Do not make them larger than will go into 
an envelope. Paint a spray of flowers, or a 


tiny wreath, or any arrangement which may | 
suggest itself to you, and afterwards write a | 








DEAR ME! 
that stocking mending caused such perplexity 


whoever would have thought 


to housewives! ‘Do tell me how to re-foot 
my stockings; I have tried todo them by 
knitting and have not succeeded.” ‘I havea 
large family of children, and they all rub their 
stockings out at the knees, and wear their 
tocs and heels in a distressing manner, while 
the other part is almost new. Pray, advise 
me what I can do, for really the money spent 


HOW 


text or an appropriate verse upon or under it, 
or at the side. Of course the writing has to 
be done very neatly and tidily, or it spoils the 
whole card. On the tinted paper you can 
first write faintly with pencil, and then go 


over it with a pen filled with colour, sepia, 
shining upon one side only of your flowers, | 


or burnt umber. Ink does not look nice. 


’ ft is too hard with the soft colours of the 


flowers. 
A lovely work is in store for you, and one 


' which will cheer many a sufferer or invalid, 


and bring them the Word of God’s love and 
peace. 

Of course all of you know the Flower 
Mission ? Not half enough flowers are sent 
to provide for all the hospitals and work- 
houses. If you (I mean all those girls who 
paint or are learning) would use a little spare 





TO RE-FOOT 


By MADAME KARGER. 

on socks and stockings is quite 4 
ruinous item in my housckeeping.” 
‘‘T have several pairs of silk and 
Lisle thread hose with the feet 
very much worn. Is there any 
place where Ican send them to be 
re-footed 2” 


Such are the queries frequently 
found among the correspondence 
of the Work Basket. I am sorry 
to notice that these queries all 
come from mothers, and J have 


of our girls, for whom the paper 
is published, as clearly specified 
by its title. 

It is indeed sad to see so many 
mothers thus puzzled with a want 
of almost daily occurrence; it 
shows how their practical educa- 
tion has been neglected, and 
therefore points out the gap to 
be filled in the new training of 
the young. One thing that par- 
ticularly strikes my attention is 
that no one asks the best way 
to mend—only to re-foot or to 
re-heel. Now, if the stockings 
were regularly and properly at- 
tended to, there would certainly 
not be so much need of re- 
footing, for, as I have often re- 
peated, “prevention is better than 
cure.” Ifyou follow my previous 
directions, given in an article on 
‘Stocking Mending,” you will 

~ see how much longer your stock- 
‘ings will last. Of course, when 
“the cobble style is adopted it 
soon renders the garment beyond 
repair. Many people never think 
of darning their stockings till 
there is a large hole; then they 
take. cotton ever so much too 
coarse, either leave no loops at all, 
or leave them too long, and 
merely carry their stitches round 
the hole just to have a new break 
close by, and make darn upon 
dam anyhow. The result is that the poor 
wearer suffers dreadfully, and the stockings 
have soon to be left off. Even the most ex- 
pensive pairs are, in many cases, not better 
treated. I have seen some so shockingly 
mended that they were the laughing-stock of 
the people who had- to renew them, and yet 
they came from titled ladies. This was no 


doubt the fault of maids who worked for | 


mistresses as ignorant as themsclves; every 
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—— 
| time to paint cards and write texts on them, 
and then send them to the Flower Mission 
for distribution, would not that be a lovely 
use of your talent ? 


First, you have the pleasure of painting, be.. 
cause that in itself is an intense pleasure, 

Secondly, in reading your Bibles, you would 
always hunt for some text that would be suit- 
able for cards; and the whole would be 
summed up in géving great pleasw’e and 
spreading God’s Word, doing a little work 
for the Master. Once more I would add, do 
not make the cards larger than the usual 
Christmas cards; write the texts very clearly 





| and distinctly, and do not send any soiled or 


dirty ones, thinking that they are good enough 
for poor people. They must be as neat and 





not yet spied one sent by one ! 


clean as those to be bought in shops. 


a 


STOCKINGS. 


woman should understand such homely de- 
tails, whether she has to do them or merely 
see that they are done. 


After these preliminary remarks I will at 
once proceed to give a few hints on the subject 
to my young readers—hints that will be 
equally welcome to their mothers and 
teachers. 

There are four ways of re-footing, viz. :— 
weaving, grafting, and knitting by hand and 
machine. , 

I. WEAVING.—I do not recommend this. 
method except for very large quantities. 
Manufacturers seldom care to undertake the 
task, and moreover the expense is scarcely less. 
than for new pairs. On the Continent folks 
are more practical, and sell expressly woven. 
fec! ready to be joined to old stockings by 
grafted seams. 

2. GRAFTING.—This second process is quite 
a home one, and before entering into par- 
ticulars I will advise you to read over my 
former explanations on grafting and web- 
stitch. Those instructions once understood, 
proceed as follows:—Cut the decayed foot 
away across the leg, and to do this neatly tum 
the stocking wrong side out, when you will be 
able to follow the circle of purls. Make a 
fresh foot from the leg of another stocking, 
matching as nearly as possible in texture, and 
beforehand ripped open at the leg-seam. 
Experienced menders cut the shape by their 
eye, but beginners must practise by taking 
patterns of the various parts. Separate the 
worn foot in two, and outline on a stiff piece 
of paper the sole, which reaches from toe to 
heel. Do the same with the upper part of 
the foot ; this is naturally much longer, ex- 
tending as it does from the toe as high 
in the leg as necessary to mcet the severed, 
part. 

Make the best of your pieces at disposal as 
you arrange on them the paper patterns. 
allowing merely side turnings. I need not 
remind you to keep the webs the same way— 
that is, perpendicular. Now join the two 
halves by side seams (see fig. 1). 


Taking each of them separately, hold the 
creased edge between the thumb and the fore- 
finger of the left hand, the thumb resting on the 
outside or web surface, the first finger keeping 
down the turning over the wrong or put! side. 
Define the edge all along with a stitch similar 
to the one worked on Witney blankets, but 
niuch closer. To execute this, work from left 
i to right, and first bring the needle out m the 
| centre of the crease, and, piercing it vertically 
| towards you, take each time a whole web. 
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Be careful to keep the cotton in front, as for 
single buttoxhole stitch, draw out the needle, 
and repeat to the end. When you have pre- 
pared the four edges—the two of each part— 










cle i 





clocks, and, though scarcely seen outside, 
can be rendered still more invisible by 
embroidery. You have yet two other 
seams to make—r. The one to close the 
heel, worked exactly like that for the toe 
(see Fig. 2), and also on the right side; 
2. The one to unite the heel with the 


3 2) 
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Tic. 1.—SIDE SEAM. 


connect them as explained for the web-patch, 
i.e., bring the two sides face to face, as for 
sewing, and unite them by passing the needle 
through each opposite loop, still keeping the 
thread in front, zder the needle, not over, as 
wrongly shown in the diagram through a slip 
of the needle. ‘Lastly, flatten the turnings 
by neat hevring-bone. This is omitted for 
very fine silk hose, where the turnings are 
almost imperceptible, and stand smooth by 
themselves with, perhaps, a single stitch run 
through them. Now for the joining of the 
toes. Ravel out the loops of each narrow 
edge, and stitch them together outside to 
imitate the ridge that you sce in every 
stocking. The process is fully illustrated in 
the cut, where the material has been spread 
flat to show better the top and under part of 
the seam. The white raised row marks the 
meeting of the two looped cdges, and the 
enclosing dark lines, the stitching, which, of 
course, must appear on both sides. Unfortu- 
nately, the needle has been caught, but here 
any worker can see where the mistake lies. 

So far we have the foot ready up to the 
heel. For this two fresh pieces are now 
necded. Shape them both alike from the 
worn-out heel sufficiently long to meet the | 
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Fic. 2,—Tor SEAM, OPENED. 


cutleg. Do not forget the side turnings, nor 
the smaller ones for the under part. Com- 
mence by uniting the two halves, just as you 
have done for the foot; this seam will stand 
for the one in the centre of the leg. Two 
other ones, made on the sides, connect them 
with the front of the foot, of which they con- 
tinue the line up the leg. They thus simulate 





Fic, 3.—SEAM FOR BALL or HEEL. 


of the needle, but merely pass it in 


Sess sess and out of single loops, securing at the 
ie anos same time the back piece, the folded 
Ht tH RB ce edge of which is afterwards herring- 
ae} rain wacatte boned over, and conceals the stitching. 
PH BBuBRE 3 At last your foot and ankle are quite 

THHHHSHHHY ready to be attached to the leg by the circu- 


lar scam called “ grafting,”’ and described 

in the chapter on “ Stocking Mending,” 

already alluded to. It will, perhaps, beidle 

to add that the cdges to be joined must 
both show an unbroken circle of open loops, 
and, if nicely done, there will not be the least 
trace of the grafting on either side. The stitch 
itself merely requires good sight and a little 
patience, 

I have done my best to be explicit, so I 
hope I have been well understood by every- 
body. Though hardly known in England, 
this method is neither new nor fanciful; it is 
extensively used abroad, and constitutes a 
real business. Decidedly it would not be 
worth while to follow this plan except for 
thoroughly good stockings, and then it is 
most satisfactory. ‘Ah, well! we need not 
trouble ourselves about it,” joyfully exclaim 
some indolent girls; ‘‘ we only wear stockings 
at gd. or Is. per pair, so the loss is not great 
when they are past mending.” ‘Don’t be 
too sure, for I am going to surprise you by 
showing how the method can be turned to 
account by every class of society, the 
rich as well as the poor. Have we not all, 
besides stockings, hosiery, such as drawers, 
vests, jerseys, etc., the web varying from the 
common unbleached cotton to the finest 
silk? When these garments are discarded 
there will still yet be many sound parts fit 
to be cut up for smaller articles. Just 
guess what they will make—so many 
serviceable things! Listen, socks and 
stockings for your little brothers and 
sisters, and, with the smallest and finest 
pieces, darling little socks for baby and 
dolly. If contrivances of this kind are 
not needed in your home circle, you must 
not, for that reason, neglect them, for you 
can teach the plan to those who are in want 
of it, and utilise it yourself for the poor, 
whom, I am sure, my young readers never 
forget by working for bazaars orin attending 
Dorcas meetings and Working Bees. There 
are still many other trifles besides stockings 
to be concocted, for charity is inventive, 
and finds no end of uses for left-off cloth- 
ing. If ever you have the chance to visit some 
of the hospitals, you will be pleased with the 
delight of the old men when you bring them 


Nice cosy nightcaps, and of theold women in re- 


ceiving their share of mittens and cuffs. Re- 

member, too, that these gratifications can 

be enjoyed with no expense whatever, save 

alittle time and trouble. And, by the way, 
let me also remind you not to scamp any- 
thing you make for the poor, but do it as 
carefully as for yourself. ‘The ‘‘ young lady’s 
gift ”’ will be well scrutinised by all the gos- 
sips of the neighbourhood, and perhaps will 
be taken as a pattern. Though these good 
dames cannot do beautiful work themselves, 
they lmow how to appreciate it. 

However, the art of home stocking making 
—a coarse one, no doubt—is not entirely 
ignored by the English labouring classes. 
Thus, in Nottingham and other towns 
hosicry web is bought by the yard on market 
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days by the country people for the purpose of 
making cheap and strong stockings. 

3. KNITTING By Hanp.—To  re-foot 
stockings by knitting is such an easy process 
that it seems impossible to fail in it, pro- 
vided, of course, that the worker has ex- 
perience in stocking knitting. The method 
can be applied to both knitted and woven 
hose. Having taken the faulty stocking, 
turn it on the wrong side, and proceed in this 
way :—Detach the worn-out foot from the 
leg by cutting all round the same line of purls. 
Ravel out the wool, silk, etc., on the right 
side, to obtain an edge of loops round the 
leg, and mount these loops on a, special set 
of very fine needles, used merely for the first 
few rows, and then replaced by others corre- 
sponding with the size you require for your 
webs. ‘Lhis change of needles is indispen- 
sable to pick up the loops of the woven stuff, 
and, above all, of silk and Lisle thread fabrics, 
for which even No. 21 will not always be 
found small enough. 

When only one of a pair necds re-footing 
‘it must answer perfectly to its fellow; for in- 
stance, the intakes are to be exactly alike, and 
a Dutch hecl cannot be expected to match a 
manufacturer’s. The cotton and needle also 
must be of the exact quality to produce the 
same web. If both are worn out, the knitter 
can evidently follow her favourite style. 

On enquiry I find that paid workers refuse 
to undertake re-footing stockings by knitting 
on the plea that the trouble of picking-up the 
fine stitches is too great and too trying for the 
remuneration received. Therefore the only 
resource is for ladies to do them themselves ; 
but to avoid failure they must first thoroughly 
study the intakes, formation, and, in short, the 
whole management of a stocking. The pick- 
ing up stitches of knitted textures requires no’ 
alteration, whilst the stitches of woven oncs, 
being much closer, have to be gradually 
lessened by now and then knitting two to- 
gether; in this reduction personal judgment 
is the only guide. 

4. IXNITTING By MAcHInE. — As to re- 
footing by machine, I am afraid this is only 
applicable to hand or machine knitted hosiery, 
not to woven articles, unless perhaps very 
coarse ones, on account of the size of the 
needles. 

My explanations have carried me on farther 
than I expected, and I see I shall have to re- 
serve strengthening and re-heeling for a {future 
number. 





GIVEN IN LOVE. 
A LITTLE girl, about seven years old, died in 
Philadelphia a year or two ago. When the 
doctor told her that she could not live, she 
bade her mother send for the pastor of the 
church, and gave him her little savings bank. 

‘* Open it,’’ she said. 

There were four dollars and a few cents. 

‘“‘Take them,” said the child, “and build 
a church for poor people. Poor people, 
mind, who sit in back seats of our ¢hurch. 
They must not pay anything. I want all the 
seats to be free.” 

The clergyman took the money. “ My 
child,” he said solemnly, ‘it shall be done, 
with God’s help.” 

When the child was dead he placed her 
little bank and the pittance it contained on 
the pulpit, and told her story. Tears were 
in every eye. One wealthy man after 
another came forward with his offering. 
Children came, women also, and the poor 
with their mites. 

A week or two ago, the completed church, 
ready for its poor occupants, was dedicated 
to the service of that God who willed that 
the widow’s mite and the poor little child’s 
offering should not fail of their crrand. 
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A PoRTABLE WoRK POCKRT. 


The outside covering of the pocket is made of coarse checked éeruz 
canvas, worked with a fine blue silk cord and steel beads. A couple 
of steel rings are fastened to the upper edge of the turned-over fold at 
the top, through which a blue ribbon is passed to form the handle. 
The pocket is kept closed by two large steel buttons and elastic loops. 

Fig. 1 shows the appearance of the pocket when closed. 

Fig. 2 indicates the manner in which the work is done. A wool 
needle, sufficiently large to thread the cord, which must be cut into 
rather long pieces, so as to have as few joins as possible, is passed 
through one of the squares, 
as shown in detail, making 
an insertion of vandykes 
with a row of steel beads 
in each of the centre squares 
between the lines of cord. 
The beads are sewn on with 
silk the same colour as the 
canvas. Begin by working 
the middle row of vandykes; 
2 then the outer ones, leaving 
2 ae eae suficient margin for the 
roe eee ee awe edges at the sides. 
tweets Fig. 3 shows the pocket 

: FIG. 2. when open. The length 

of ‘the pocket is about 

eleven inches, the length from the edge of one flap across to the 
other is also eleven inches. The pockets for the needles are two inches, 
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the lower pocket and runnings for the skeins of silk and thread are 
each four and a half inches deep; the width of the pocket when closed 


is six anda half inches. The lining is of blue flannel cut to fit the 
canvas. A second piece of flannel is divided into three parts. The 
strip for the needles is separated into six compartments. The open edge 
hemmed with a row of coral stitch in coarse white silk, and the divyi- 
sions stitched and marked with the sizes of the needles; the letter D 
for darners. The four runners for the silks and threads are also 
stitched, and worked with coral stitch. The pocket has a firm piece of 
cardboard between two pieces of flannel, so as to keep it flat when 
closed; this is also worked to match, and a strap stitched on for the 
small pair of scissors. When the lining is made it should be 
firmly sewn round the edges of the canvas, and then bound with a 
strong blue ribbon, stitched with white silk on the canvas, and 
neatly felled on the inside with blue silk to match the colour of the 
flannel. 


SMALL Piece BASKET OF BRAIDED CRASH OR COARSE HOoLiann. 


Cut a band of holland twenty-four inches long and about eight 
inches deep, leaving sufficient for seams. Cover a cardboard of six 
inches square with 
the same material 


¥ 


Ss 


ub for the bottom. 
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All Divide the band 
SSN EG into four parts, 







and draw a pattern 
to be braided on 
each part, both 
bottom and top 
of the band, rever- 
sing the pattern 
according to de- 
sign, the small 
part of upper de- 
sign being placed 
just above the 
deepest part on 
the lower row. 






i t I | Hi Braid = de- 
Aye nf TANT signs with narrow 
re iy! say al th Hi I black or coloured 
il | nti | 1 lt Ni | (sy Hal hi braid (coloured is 
oth iy ie iN ul sit better for wash- 
“fh el nit HH ul ing). Th Ve 
Ll ing). The scollops 
“cl are formed of a 


ruche of woollen 
braid to match that used for braiding, and tacked on the band, which 
should be lined with stiff foundation muslin ; this is then sewn on the 
bottom square, and a bag of holland, with a frill drawn with braid, 
attached to the top. The join is covered with a ruche, which forms 
the heading of the dambreguin. 


NIGHT-DRESS CASE OF COARSE, UNBLEACHED HOLLAND, WORKED 
WITH CREWELS. 
The case is made about fourteen inches long and twelve inches 

















deep. Fold the holland so that the opening is in the middle. 
Tne four corners are embroidered in bouquets, and’ the edges. of 
the case are worked round with silk arrasene, in “ post and rail 
stitches. 
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FIREPLACE SCREEN. 

A most effective and easily-adjusted screen and ornament for the 
fireplace (which has the advantage of allowing the free ventilation so 
necessary for health) may be made as follows: A narrow frame of 
blackened wood is made to fit the stove, hiding all the sctting end 
restimg on the hearth. This frame is covered with a black muslin, 
lined with net, on which may be worked in crewels and floss silks to 
match, or contrast, with the mantelshelf hangings, and general tints 
of the furniture. In place of the crewel embroidery, an appliqué of 
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erctonne, nicely arranged and edged with a few long stitches in silks 
or fine crewels, will be more quickly done, and has a very good 
appearance. Firm loops of black binding should be attached to the 
bottom of the frame on each side, by which the screen may be easily | 
drawn away when the room is being cleaned, and gently divested of | 
any dust that may arise by the register being kept open. 


A shallow box the length of the fireplace forms a good bank either 
to receive flower-pots or merely to be filled with mould or sand in 
which small growing plants, trailing ivy, or cut flowers may be kept. 
The box should be blackened, and a vallance made of black muslin, 
lined with net, gored so as to form a sloped bank covered with moss, 
knitted in wools of as many shades as possible. Any ends may be 
used up for this purpose, as the shorter the lengths of knitting the 
better for unravelling. A large quantity will be required, but as the 
work can be taken up at any time it will soon be accomplished. The 
needles should not be too fine. When the work is done it should 
be well wetted, and placed in paper bags in the oven to dry, or 


ave a hot iron passed over it, care being taken not to discolour the 
wools. 


Tt should not be unravelled for a day or so after drying; it can then 
be gummed on the muslin, or sewn on with shades of green wools. 
Fern leaves, which are easily renewed, can be mixed in the moss, as 
well as bunches of flowers in hanging glasses such as are used in “‘button- 
holes.” Real moss can be used instead of the knitting, but requires 
to be kept moistened, and in London is an expensive article. A roll 
of black wadding is placed on the floor round the box, over which the 
vallance is hung, and can be safely kept in its place by long and thick 
hair pins, sewn along the top and driven into the mould in the box; a 
better plan than nailing, as it will require to be removed and shaken 
when the carpet is swept. 


~ 


A Goop WAy or UsiNG Up ENpDS or Woot. 


_ Join needlefuls of wool together, and knit them with Scotch finger- 
ng; the Berlin wool will not be sufficiently strong to use alone. 


Worked thus, it can be made in strips or squares of any size for 
half blankets for the poor. 


BABy’s KNITTED Boor. 


Materials: Saxony or Andalusian wool and No. 17 needles. Begin 
by the lower part of the shoe. Cast 80 stitches on three needles—2s5 
on two of them and 30 on the centre one, as on this pin the decreasings 
will be made. Purl a foundation row. 1st Row.—2 plain, 2 purl. 
Repeat. 2nd and 3rd row like first. 4th Row.—Reverse the stitches 
—viz., 2 purl over 2 plain of preceding row, and vice versa. sth and 
6th row same as 4th. 7th, 8th, and gth row similar to Ist row. 
These rows form the three sets of checks, and can be increased by a 
fourth one if desired. 


roth Row.—Purl. 11th Row.—Here begin the intakes for the:top of 
the shoe. Knit the first needle plain. Knit 12'stitches off the second 
needle, then slip 1. Knit 1, draw the slipped stitch over, knit 2, slip 
1, knit 1, draw the slipped stitch over. These two intakes must regu- 
larly follow each other for 16 rows—7e., to the 27th row. The two 
plain stitches between form a sort of band. Finish the row plain. 
i2th, 13th, 14th, rth, 6th Rows.—Plain, like rth. 17th Row.— 
Purl. 18th Kow.—Plain. 19th Row.—Purl. zoth Row.—Plain. 
21st Row.—Purl. Six plain rows. Now the intakes finish, and there 
should remain 46 stitches on the needles to be divided thus: 15 on both 
side necdles and 16 on front one, | 

Purl and plain alternately for six rows. 

34th Row.—Open work for the ribbon, 
slipped stitch over, twist the 
wool round the needle twice. 


* Slip 1, knit 1, draw 
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a7 
and purl alternately; raise the f 
plain by taking the stitch from 
the back of the needle instead 
of in front. 

SOLE.—Pick up 8 of the 
edge stitches at the toe part, 
and using only two needles, 
knit backwards and forwards, 
till long enough 
to fit the foot. 

Then sew up the 
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similar, though rather narrower. Cast on 9, knit 1 plain row. 

ist Row.—Knit 3, over, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 2 together, 
knit 2, leave 10 on the needle. 

2nd Row.--Make 1, 
knit 3; knit 1 of the 2 
made stitches; purl the 
other. This makes the hole. 
Knit 2, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, leave 11. 

3rd Row.—Iknit 3 over, 
knit 2 together, knit 6 
plain. 

4th Row.—Cast off 2 to 
make a vandyke, knit 5, 
over, knit 2 together, 
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CHILD’S BONNET. 


Our pattern bonnet is 
made in white silk, slightly 
gathered into a small 
front of full silk, covered 
outside with a double 
row of lace, separated 
by. a fancy gimp. A 
twisted ribbon is fixed behind the lace, and bows of ribbon on the 
top. The back of the crown is folded horizontally. The bonnet 
is lined ‘vith stiff muslin or coarse net. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


O’BRIAN’S ARGUMENT. 


T was Thursday 
morning, and 
Kathleen Crof- 
ton was out 
for her usual 
morning ride. 


is 
the best place 
for talking of 





da od 


i 


On horseback 
decidedly | 


secret matters |: 
of importance. At : 


any rate Kathleen thgught so, and just : 


now both heart and head were full of 
anxiety. 

‘“‘Have you learnt anything certain 
yet, O’Brian?” she asked, when at 
length they had gained a desolate road, 
with not a creature nor a habitation any- 
where in sight. Even then she spoke in 


a low tone, as though she feared some - 


bird of the air should carry the matter. 
O’Brian’s yoice was as cautious as he 
replied— 
‘““’Deed, then, yes, Miss Karthleen, 





I have found out all to the minute aff | 
how and the whin the gintleman is to | 


come the night. But ah! it’s 
that’s wishin’ sorely that he -were no 
friend aff yours.’’ 

‘* Nay, then, Patrick,’’ said Kathleen, 
zently, ‘‘ you should rather be thankful 
that it is so, that this reason may have 
given one fresh nerve to do my best to 
save him from injury and others from 
sin. Oh, Pat! how is.it that you cannot 
see ? 
you that our Heavenly Father’s arm is 
not so short that He requires our weak, 
‘ wrong-doing hands to do wild justice 
for Him? For my sake you consent to 
forego your ewn wishes; can I in ne 
way reward you by teaching you to love 
God’s laws ?’’ 

There were tears of earnestness in the 
girl’s eyes as she spoke, and the man 
was touched. ‘“‘To plaze ye, Miss, I 
vould thry to learr anything. But ye 
see, Miss Iarthleen, it’s not us only as 
don’t credit the Phowers aboov wi’ doin 
everything to set things straight here.”’ 

‘‘\What do you mean, Patrick? I 
don’t understand.’’ 

‘Why, ye see, Miss——,”’ hesitating, 
but with a glimmer of a shrewd smile, 
too. ‘Ye see, if the truhst was all so 
big, it’s yerself as might rest asy without 
throublin’ yerself.”’ 

kathleen smiled—she could not help 
it—at the man’s shrewdness, but her 
answer was none the less ready. 

“Nay, Patrick, that sounds very 
reasonable, but there is error in it all 
the same. God is all powerful, but He 
leaves us free to obey Him or His enemy, 
and leaves the earthly well-being of His 
creatures, to a certain extent, in their 
neighbours’ hands, as you see, but He 
guides that power, and very surely 
punishes its abuse. There are two 
spirits always whispering to us—a spirit 
of good and a spirit of evil. When the 
whispering one advises us to do evil 


meself | 


Is there no way that I can teach ' 


' quiet, will ye no’ ? 


things, however good the object may be, 
we must know it comes from the evil 
spirit. God is good: He cannot suggest 
evil. When it is whispered to us to make 
an effort to prevent evil deeds being 
done we know that it comes from the 
spirit of good, and we have hope in 
obeying it. You and I will obey the 
good whisper now, and trust to over- 
come the Wicked One. And now, what 
have you learnt 7’’ 

‘*That he wills to be at Chonniemore 
Edge, Miss, at nine the night. Aff he 


gets there he’ll be safe enough, for the | 


mhaster himself, 1 hear, Miss, has sent 
the constables to receive him, and to 
look to the paceableness o’ the Mac- 
Cormicks. But it’s in the twa miles 
this sihde o’ Chonniemore that his 
danger lies, and not up to the house 


| at all, at all.” 


‘* Ah! at Bet Larry’s deserted home, 


‘I expect,’’ exclaimed Kathleen, with a 


look of terror for the first time shadowing 
her face. 

“*"Sh, Missie, then,’’ muttered Pat, 
his face reflecting her terror as he cast 
a rapid glance all around, to discover if 
her words could have been heard. - 

But there was no one in sight, and 
he turned towards his young lady again. 
“It’s just the truth ye’ve spoken, Miss, 
and it’s well only my two ears heard it. 
But now ye know where it is, Miss 
Karthleen dear, so far away from your 
home, an’ so drearsome, ye’ll bide 
And I’ll try, ’deed 
then will I, to do your will my lane. Do 
truhst me.’’ 

“1 do trust your faithful goodwill, 
Pat, indeed. But you must not be 
grieved that I will do my part also. My 
father does not return till ten o’clock 
to-night, and we shall be back before 


_ then, so’he will have no thought of fear 





for me, and I have none for myself. He 
will not blame my attempt to save a 
life.”* 





CHAPTER XVII. 
AN IRISH CABIN. 


A MOONLESS night, with a still, dark 
air. The slow wind came-with a long, 
low sighing ever on and on over the 
solemn wilderness of grey peat. In the 
darkness the pedestrian could just see 
to keep his way along the gloomy, 
desolate highroad between the bogs. 


But he must walk slowly and warily, and ; 


thus noiselessly. 

Hark! a strange, unearthly sound 
coming through the darkness. Such a 
sound as the English stranger has heard 
but once in his life before—when a girl, 
with a glory crown of red-gold hair, sat 
on a grey-green rock amidst the waves 
on the Welsh coast. Now for the second 
time in his life he heard that weird, 
beautiful music. He hastened on towards 
it. 

A sight met his view as strange as the 
sounds. A veritable Irish cabin, a com- 
pound of mud and peat, windowless 
and doorless, set beside the road with 
no neighbour within two miles. The 
wretched little habitation would have 
been quite overlooked, but for the light 
of a number of rough torches stuck into 
the walls, by whose glare not only the 











hut but its inmates were now visible. A 
rough set of ten or twelve youths from 
seventeen years of age to twenty-two or 
SO. 

In the .entrance of the cabin a girl 
with an old red and black shawl, almost 
covering shining bright hair, sat on the 
ground, her knees drawn up, and rocking 
slowly back and forth as she crooned 
forth her wordless song. 

The stranger paused in his tramp 
along that dim, dreary high-road, and 
looked, and listened, spell-bound. It 
was a well-known favourite habit of his. 
to walk rather than drive when he was. 
amidst new scenes, and the one that 
now greeted him was full reward for 
patient plodding along a route whose 
dreary monotony had begun to prove. 
very wearisome. 

All those strongly - marked, rough, 
peasant faces were turned with rapt 
attention upon the girl in the doorway. 
Even in her present attitude there was. 
a strange, nameless grace and self- 


. contained dignity that evidently had an 


effect upon her companions only sur-. 
passed by her melodious, unspoken 
poem. 

*‘Have all Irish girls of every class. 
this glorious gift of song ?’’ murmured. 
the solitary stranger, as he stood pene- 
trated with the sweet sounds and the: 
picturesque sight, and thought of that 
other time when he had heard an Irish 
maiden joining her voice to the ripple of 
the waves. 

As his thoughts thus wandered back- 
wards he remembered also the angry 
impatience he had experienced when 
melody had suddenly given place to 
mimicry, and he inwardly shrank with 
a half-dread lest his feelings should be 
called upon now to suffer a similar jar. 
But the first break was the faintly-heard. 
striking of a distant clock. At the: 
second stroke the girl hushed her me-- 
lodious moaning almost to a whisper, as. 
though listening. Three—four—five— 
struck, and then, without waiting to hear: 
more, she raised her voice again, higher, 
higher, higher, with a rapid succession 
of wild notes, until she stopped abruptly 
with a piercing cry, so instinct with 
supplication that as she sprang to her: 
feet one of the men bent forward, eagerly 
asking— 

‘What is't, thin? What is’t, thin,, 
that ye’d be afther wantin’, lassie ?”’ 

‘That ye’d be afther layin’ me be: 


' quict a while,’’ answered a clear, rich 


voice, that made the Englishman start, 
and make two or three steps nearer to. 
the cabin. The girl was standing up: 
now—tall, and slight, and graceful in 
her rough, coarse garments, and an 1n- 
dignant light came into the stranger's. 
eyes as he looked at her, caught a 
fuller glimpse of bright shining hair’ 
at the edge of the closely-drawn shaw], 
and heard her speak again. 

‘Lave bhotherin’ me, bhoys, for more,. 
for a bit while, an’ thin’, "deed, but ye: 
shall have yer fill 0’ th’ croonin’. Sce, 
I'll go out beyont, an’ it will soond 
bhetter to ye through the darkness. 
Give me ten minnits to git me breath 
first, though, an’ promise mc ye’ll bide- 
here till ye hear me.” 
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(Drawn by F, S. WALKER.) 


‘‘The riders pass, with a well-slacked rein, 





While whispering trees sing their soft refrain.”—-d Swimmer Ride. 
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“ Aye, aye, we promise, we promise 
ye,’ cried several voices. 

‘“« Nay, thin, | dunno,’’ growled one of 
the men, with a scowl. ‘‘ While we’ll 
be sittin’? here’ th’ adhomadhawn aff a 
thaving Englishman will be shirking by 
—the fox !—I’m belavin’.’’ 

The girl shivered, and glanced out 
furtively into the outer dimness, but 
another of her rough listeners answered 
his companion— . 

« Arrah, thin, an’ is it yersilf, Girald, 
has forgotten that O’Brian is on the 


watch, an ‘won’t the lassie gie us a | 


screech aff she sees the sthranger ?”’ 


“Och thin,,hould yer noise,’’ was the | 


ungracious reply, as the first speaker 
tumbled back again into his former 
lazy attitude, and, with half-closed eyes, 
puffed away at his short dingy pipe. 
Without waiting to hear anything more 


of possible doubts and arguments, the | 


girl ran swiftly along the dark road, 
with great eyes straining all their power 





to become accustomed to the change ; 


from light to darkness, and to pierce | 


the obscurity around her. 


Suddenly she gave a low cry, and came | 


toastandstill She covered her eyes tora 
moment with her hands. She had found 


him of whom she had come in search, | 


but for an instant her heart failed her— 
failed her for him, and failed herfor her- 
self. 

The pedestrian came on, nearer to 
the hut and its lights and its waiting 
inmates, and he was much too near 
already. Flinging her arms forward, 
she muttered in a whisper, hoarse with 
agitation, ‘‘ Keep back, keep back.”’ 

The stranger made another step 
nearer, and she spread her arms out as 
though to form a barrier in his path, and 
repeated passionately, ‘‘ Keep back, I 
say, keep back.’’ 





«‘ And I say, I mean to advance,’’ was 
the firm, scornful, answer. — 

But Kathleen breathed in the lowest, 
most earnest whisper— RO 

‘Tf you love Dolly, if you value her 
life or happiness, be merciful to her, if 
you will not be so to yourself. For her 
sake, save your life. Any one of those 
men‘in yonder hut will shoot you if they 
learn from yourself, now, who you are. 
They are banded together for the pur- 
pose, and there are others at hand to 
help them if they fail.’’ R 

‘Villains !’’? answered Cyril Wynch, 
fiercely. ‘‘I am glad you have told 
me where to find them. I will have it 
out with them at once, the cowardly 
rascals! I, too, am armed.’’ 

He dropped his prisoner’s wrists, and 
prepared to rise to execute his foolhardy 
purpose. The girl’s eyes seemed start- 
ing from her head as she gazed at him 
through the darkness. Hope seemed to 
fail her forthe moment. She had done 
all she could, and all seemed vain. By 
her songs and crooning she had gathered 
close in and around the hut all tke 
artist’s unknown enemies, with the single 
exception of Pat O’ Brian, whose unsus- 
pected offer to act as scout for the whole 
party had been readily accepted by his 
companions. 

Thus far she had cleared the English- 
man’s road of all danger until he should 
be in a position to see for himself its 
imminence and its irresistible nature. 
Everything had happened according to 
her hopes. The spell of her beautiful 
voice had made the susceptible Irish 
peasants obedient to her behests, and 
she had met and checked the progress 
of the artist at the most favourable spot 
possible for him to see his purposed 





antagonists, and judge of the absurdity 
‘of attempting to encounter them, and 


A SUMMER RIDE. 


! oppose himself single-handed to their 


| 
| 
| 








numbers. 

Her plans had succeeded 
only to fail ! ' 

It may be that, if the plans had origi- 
nated in a man’s brain and beén carried 
out by a man’s cool daring, Mr. Wynch 
might have been influenced by them, 
and yielded“to his fellow man’s repre- . 
sentations ; but to -be .watched sand 
guarded and taken care of by a girl was 
intensely repugnant to-his feelings, and 
insensibly gave him a contemptuous 
scorn forthe danger from which he had 
to be so shielded. * 

_ His companion moaned ‘in her bitter, 
terror for him as he uttered his rash 
resolve, and when he turned to fulfl it, 
in. her helpless agony. she forgot her 
previous caution, and almost shrieked— 

“« Stay—stay! you are mad!—O’ Brian, 
where are you? Oh, why are you so far 
away ?”’ 

‘‘\WWhist ! whist! missie, I’m here! ”’ 
muttered avoiceatthatinstant beside her. 

“Hush, O’Brian!’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Kathleen Crofton, in accents 
ot fresh terror. 

But her cry had been heard, and 
although she had not seen the effect 
that it and her utterance of O’Brian’s 
name had upon the band at the first in- 
stant, the moment her eyes again rested 
on them she easily discovered that they 
had been greatly disturbed. All had 
risen, and were gathered together in a 
close knot in the doorway. Kathleen 
watched them, and scarcely breathed. 

And then the worst she feared came 
to pass. The hurried deliberations 
resulted in a tumultuous seizing of 
torches, and a general rush from the 
hut. 


perfectly — 


(Zo be continued.) 


There is music sweet in the whisp’ring trees, 

As they bend their boughs to the wand’ring breeze ; 
And the leaves appear, as their lutes they play, 

To sing ‘ O, how fair is a summer day!” 

Lhe scented flow’rs of the blossoming lime 

Recall the soft scents of a southern clime, 


ta . . . : 
Hor their rich perfume on the air is shed, 
As they swing in the sunshine overhead. 


There is converse gay ’mid the chatt’ring throng 
As they urge their thoroughbred steeds along, 
And a laugh, that speaks of the lack of care, 


Uprises and floats on the summer air. 


No pang of grief, or sensation of pain, 

Within those blithe hearts can for long remain ; 
For their ev’ry thought to the hour is wed, 

And is bright as the sunshine overhced. 


It is ‘‘ seize the hour,’’ with one and all, 

And they pluck the flow’rs of life ere they fall ; 
It is well they should, for they swiftly fade, 
And winter will wither the sweetest made ! 
The riders pass with a well-slacken’d rein, 
While whispering trees sing their soft refrain ; 
In the hearts of all weary care is dead,— 
They are gay as the sunshine overhead. 


EDWARD OXENFORD. 





of women” is a 
hackneyed phrase, 
which has served as 
a peg to many—who 
do not stop to con- 
sider what the words 
may mean—whereon 
to hang anything 
they may wish to 
say in ridicule of 
the general desire 
of women in the 
present day to pos- 
sess for themselves, 
and to give to others, 
those educational 
and intellectual ad- 
vantages which have 
so long been denied them. 

A little definite informa- 
tion as to how the move- 
ment arose, out of which 
the foundation of Girton 
College sprang, may be 





we acceptable to some of our 
ee 
ows readers. 


In 1871 Mrs. William Grey, who had long 
had the more systematic and thorough educa- 
tion of girls at heart, and had endeavoured to 
promote it in every way, initiated at the 
meeting of the Social Science Association 
held at Leeds that year, the union for pro- 
moting this “ higher education.” 

The name by which the movement is offi- 
cially known is “National Union for Im- 
proving the Education of Women of all 
Classes,’ and its office is at 1, Queen-street, 
Brompton; the secretary, Miss Louisa Brough. 
The president is the Princess Louise ; and 
amongst its vice-presidents are Archbishop 
Trench, the Bishops of London, Exeter, and 
Manchester, Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, Dean Stanley, and other distin- 
guished names. 
as its chairman Captain Douglas Galton. 

Out of this union came the girls’ public day 


schools, usually called ‘High Schools,” in | 


which so many of you are being educated. 
Owing to its efforts, also, the authorities of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
consented to allow girls to be candidates for 
the examinations established at different local 
centres. None over the age of eighteen were 
to be eligible for these. This was a restriction 
which was thought by some to be both arbi- 
trary and ungenerous. Why, they said, 
should women who had the desire and the 
means for study be limited in this way? In 
order to meet their needs and wishes an asso- 
ciation was formed, having for its object the 
founding of a college which should stand in 
relation to girls’ schools and home teaching 
as the Universities do towards the public 
schools for boys. 


According to the report, this association | 


aimed at erecting, maintaining, and conducting 
a college for the higher education of women 
(hence the phrase now so common); to take 
such steps as from time to time may be 
thought most expedient and effectual to 
obtain for the students admission to the ex- 
aminations for degrees of the University of 
Cambridge, and to place the college in con- 
nection with that University. 

Religious instruction and services according 
to the principles of the Church of England 
are given in the said college, but attendance 
on these is not required from any student of 


The central committee has — 





' first and best friends. 





full age, or whose parents or guardians may | 


object thereto in writing. No person is ad- 
mitted who has not passed the entrance 
examination, unless they have passed one of 
the senior local university examinations. 


LHE 








These examinations are held in London in 
March and June, the fee being £1; and 
every candidate must pass the preliminary— 
arithmetic, English grammar and composi- 
tion, physical and _ political geography, 
English and Scripture (New Testament) 
history ; and, besides these, in any two of the 
following subjects: Latin—translation of easy 
passages from Latin into English, and the 
reverse; Greek, French, German, Algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry (up to and including 
the solution of triangles), and conic sections. 


; Not all these, remember, but a choice of any 


two. 


Some people imagine that all who enter 
Girton must try for a University degree. In 
reference to this, Miss E. Davies, the trea- 
surer of the college, writes: ‘This impres- 
sion is entirely contrary to fact, and, as it is 
calculated to frighten away those who might 
be glad to become students and also to dis- 
courage support on the ground of its being an 
unreasonable requirement, it is important in 
the interests of the college that it should be 
dispelled. No student, as such, apart from 
special conditions attached to certain scholar- 
ships, is, or ever has been, required to take 
any University examination, or to try for any 
kind of certificate. They choose their own 
course. If they choose to try for ‘ degree 
examinations’ we do our best to obtain the 
opportunity for them on the same conditions 
a: those which the University imposes on 
undergraduates.” 


About half of the students look forward to 


being teachers; not governesses in private | 
' meals are allowed to remain so long on the 
The rest work without any special | 


families, but teachers and head mistresses in 
schools. 
career in view, chiefly from the love of study. 
Thecollege was opened on October 16, 1869, 
and a house hired at Hitchin for the tem- 
porary reception of students. In October, 
1873, the present building at Girton was 
ready for occupation, with accommodation for 
twenty-one students and the necessary class- 
rooms. Since that time considerable enlarge- 
ments and additions have been made. During 
last term over forty-two were residing in the 
college. The Michaelmas term begins about 


the middle of October, and lasts eight weeks ; | 
the Lent term, beginning about the end of | 


January, lasts eight weeks; and the Easter 
term, beginning in April, lasts eight weeks. 
The charge for board, lodging, and instruction 
is £35 per term, to be paid in advance. This 
sum covers all charges. 

For the encouragement of would-be students 
of limited means several scholarships are at- 
tached to the college. Last year Mrs. Russell 
Gurney presented the sum of £1,000 as the 
endowment fund of an entrance scholarship, to 
be called the “‘ Russell Gumey Scholarship ” 
in memory of her husband, and to be awarded 
upon the results of an examination in history. 
The Right. Hon. Russell Gurney, late 
Recorder of London, was one of Girton’s 
Lady Goldsmid also 
presented £1,200, in memory of her husband, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid, to found the “Sir 
Francis Goldsmid scholarship.” This was 
awarded for the first time last March. Then 
there are two scholarships of £60 and £40 
each, for three years, given by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company; a scholarship of £35 a year, founded 
by Mr. F. D. Mocatta; the ‘ Gilchrist 
scholarship ”’ of £50 a year, for three years; a 
foundation scholarship of £90 a year, for four 
years ; one formerly of £50, now increased to 
the value of 80 guineas a year, for three years, 
founded by the Clothworkers’ Company for 
the benefit of a lady of limited means; Mr. 
R. S. Wright gave a scholarship of £100 a 
year, for three years; an entrance exhibition of 
50 guineas a year, for three years, to a lady of 
limited means, who is engaged in or preparing 
for teaching, is also given by Lady Stanley of 
Alderley. 
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The course of study comprises divinity. 
modem languages, English, French, and 
German classics, mathematics, moral science 
natural science, history, and vocal music, 
‘This course is, in a measure, optional. ‘To 
quote again from Miss Davies: “‘Lhe entrance 
examination puts a hindrance in the way of 
those whose early education has been so 
defective as to leave them unprepared for 
advanced studies. The examination is by no 
means severe, and the candidates who haye 
failed to pass it were certainly not fit to enter 
upon a course of higher education. 

“Then as to the nature of the teaching 
given at the college, which is, perhaps, its 
most important distinction. This, though it 
goes by the name of lectures, is very diffrent 
from the sort of teaching usually understood 
by that term. It is given to very small classes, 
in which the students ask as well as answer 
questions. We consult the lecturers as to 
whether the instruction can be best given to 
a class or individually, and in some subjects, 
especially in mathematics, the differences in 
the stage of progress and the manner of work- 
ing are such as to make it desirable that it 
should be to a great extent individually.” 

An old Girton student, an American lady, 
the founder of a scholarship mentioned above, 
has given in an American paper an account of 
student life at Girton, which presents an attrac- 
tiveand pleasant picture. From it we shall draw 
a little of our description. ut first as to the 
daily routine, which is as follows: 7 a.m., 
prayers; 8.15 to 9 a.m., breakfast; 12 to 3 
p-m., luncheon—which means that these two 


tables, and the students come in as con- 
venience serves and help themselves; 6 p.m., 
dinner. Students must enter their names on the 
marking roll at some time between the hours 
of 8 am. and 9 a.m., 12 and 3 p.m., and 6 
and 7 p.m. Every student must be present 
at all the lectures belonging to her course, 
except when leave of absence has been granted 
by the mistress. 

Students can have tea in their rooms at 
four o'clock, and after dinner up to nine 
o’clock. 

The college gates are closed in winter at 
6 p.m.; in summer at dusk; after which 
students may not be out beyond the grounds. 
They may accept invitations from families, 
but not pay visits of any sort to college rooms 
without permission. ‘hey must not be later 
than II p.m., and must not accept evening 
invitations for more than once a week in any 
one term. In asking leave of absence the 
student must say where she is going. The 
house is closed at 10 p.m. Subject to such 
regulations as the mistress sees fit to prescribe, 
visitors may be invited to join in games in the 
college grounds and in the gymnasium, and 
may be entertained at luncheon or dinner in 
hall, or at tea in the private rooms at a fixed 
charge. The term friend or guest only applies 
to ladies, except in the case of parent or 
guardian. There is a public room in which 
general visitors, subject to the approval of 
the mistress, may be seen. 

A bedroom and a study, or one large room 
serving as both, is set apart for each student, 
fitted with every necessary convenience: these 
are cheerful, airy rooms. Ineachisa large table, 
on which the occupant can place her papers, 
text books, &c. These rooms are made bright- 
looking, according to the individual character 
of the student, with photographs, flowerng 
plants, art needlework, &c. : 

After luncheon, where plenty, of good mil’c 
is supplied, they go off in pairs for an hours 
walk over the fields, through hedge and ditch, 
rambling at “their own sweet will.” If the 
weather is bad they turn into the gymnasium, 
which is a covered court separate from the 
college building. Itis used much for “‘fives. 
In spring and autumn cricket and lawn tennis 
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are played on the lawns near the building. 
After lecture many of the students take exer- 
cise before dinner. Some of them make riding 
parties ; those who can afford to hire. Most 
of the lectures take place in the afternoon, 
and, on an average, a student has only one 
lecture a day. The variety of subjects causes 
the attendance on each course to be rather 
small as yet. The lecturer reviews the work 
done by each student since the last lecture ; 
any questions are answered, and special help 
needed is given. Then the lecturer gives his 
lecture proper, without the limitations of class 
book. 

After dinner there is often choral music. 
After that, the students usually give them- 
selves for a time to their labours, which are 
only broken by the advent of tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, in many cases. Others who are sociably 
inclined receive their friends in their own 
rooms. 

The descriptions one hears from Girton 
students sound very pleasant, and make some 
of us older women wish such advantages had 
been open to us fifteen or twenty years ago. 
It is amusing in these days to read over again 


the description of college life, given in 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess,” and pleasant to 
women to realise what progress in almost 
everything relating to woman’s place in the 
world has been made since the time when 
that charming poem was written. 


J. A. OweEn. 


ON WATERING FLOWERS. 


WATERING in gardens requires different rules 
from watering pot-plants, though both need 
thought, and must vary with the time of year 
and weather. In London, or any very smoky 
town, I should recommend more frequent 
watering than in the country in dry weather. 
In the country the water is only wanted for 
the roots of the plants, but in London it is 
wanted by the leaves too, or the foliage gets 
choked and poisoned by the smoke. 

Plants breathe through their leaves, as we 


do through our mouths, so it is necessary te 
the lives of some, and to the ‘health of all, 
that their leaves should be kept clean. Other- 
wise, in watering your garden, you should try 
to imitate nature. Do not water your garden 
in a hot sun; it makes the foliage shrivel and 
turn colour. Nature takes care about this, for: 
when rain falls the sun is hidden by clouds. 
So in hot weather do your watering very early,, 
or else in the evening, unless your garden is: 
shady, and then any time will do. You should. 
water as seldom as possible, except when the 
foliage needs washing, and then you should be 
very careful to soak the roots thoroughly 
before any water touches the leaves. A. 
sprinkling of water on the surface of the 
ground does much more harm than good, as it. 
makes the ground cake, and then the earth 
below gets both hotter and drier than if the: 
surface were loose, and not a single drop of 
water will have reached the roots of the. 
plants.—Z. AL, Lorster. 





GAZE on—’tis lovely ! 


From the Patnting of Sir Tuomas Lawrence. 


Childhood’s lip and eheek, 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought ! 
Gaze—yet what seest thou in those fair and meek 


= ; | And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ? 


Thou seest what grace must nurture for the sky, 


What life must fashion for eternity ! 
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also took fire. Both hands were so frightfully minutes. At the end of this time pour the 


VARIETIES. 


THE QUEEN or ALL.—Honour the dear 
old mother. Time has scattered the snowy 
flakes on her brow, ploughed deep furrows 
on her cheelis, but is she not sweet and 
beautiful now? The lips are thin and 
shrunken, but those are the lips which have 
kissed many a hot tear from the childish 
cheeks, and they are the sweetest lips in 
all the world. ‘The eye is dim, yet it glows 
with the soft radiance of holy love which can 
never fade. Ah, yes, she is a dear old 
mother. The sands of life are nearly run out, 
but feeble as she is, she will go further and ; 
reach down lower for you than any other upon | 
earth. Love her tenderly, and cheer her de- 
clining years with holy devotion, 


RIDDLE. 


I glisten in ice, and I sparkle in fire ; 

I rave in the tempest, and sob with the lyre. 

Earth holds me, yet so do the caves of the sea ; 

I float on the zephyr and swing with the tree. 

But not in the elements only I’m found: 

For in hearts and in homes I am sure of my 
ground. 

Ifill out youth’s cheek, and I strengthen old 
fect, 

Though my nature as often is bitter as sweet. 

If wedded to virtue, vice claims me his own; 

And men court me so much that I sit on each 
throne. 

Tam first in your eyes, and, pray don’t look 
aghast, 

For the eve of all fights sees me both first and 
last. 


ENGLISHWOMEN AS Docrors IN CHINA 
—A letter from China in the 7ems mentions 
that Miss Howard, an English lady, has been 
appointed doctor to the Countess Li, as also. 
to the management of a hospital established’. 
at Pekin by the foreign residents. The’: 
‘Countess Li supplies all the medicine for the 
patients, is a great friend to animals, and-on 
being lately asked by Miss Howard whether'it ° 
was true she supported a hundred cats, replied, 
“* Alas! no; I have now only seventy |” 





A PUZZLE. 


An English word there is known tobe >: 
Composed of syllables one, two, three, 
And, as a whole, is supposed to say, ..- 
“I cannot improve in any way.” : 
Cut off the tale with a sharp incision,... . 

It seems to reverse this sad decision. 


So talkative is this threefold word, #3"**" 
That head and tail both off, ’tis averted,’ 
It still contrives to chatter away, °° 
And now “TI can end”’ it seems to say “ 
You re-tail this, and are sure to find 


That the word has suddenly changed its mind. , 








Now put the head in its place again, 
And sec if you can the whole explain. 
*Tis a term which we alike employ 
For man or for woman, girl or boy ; 
And all the four we may often meet 
In a country lane or a London street. 


K. F. W. 


INDOLENCE TO BE AVOIDED.—If industry 
‘sno more than habit, it is, at least, an 
excellentone. If you ask me which is the 
real hereditary sin of human nature, do you 
imagine I shall answer, pride, or luxury, or 
ambition, or egotism? No, I shall answer 
indolence. Who conquers indolence, will 
conquer all the rest. Indeed, all good prin- 
cipies must stagnate without mental activity. 
---“ZunMerman, 


A WaARNING.—A young English lady at 
Dinan, who had been cleaning her gloves with 
petroleum, held her gloved hand near a candle 
to burn an end of cotton, when the glove 
caught fire, and on her instinctively trying 
tto extinguish the flame with the other, that 





- (p. 479).—1. Ouse. 





‘| into the mixture the juice of the lemon. 


burnt that amputation would have been neces- 
sary, but the unfortunate victim expired prior 
to the operation. 2 


A FATHER’S LASTLETTER TO HIS DAUGH- 
TER.—The Prince Consort, on the 21st of 
November, a few days before his last illness, 
wrote to his beloved daughter at Berlin a 


letter which seems to be inspired by the pre- | 


sentiment of his approaching end :—‘* May 
your life, which has begun beautifully, expand 
still further to the good of others and the con- 


Success, indeed, 


High sees meet to vouchsafe to our endea- 
vours. 
may your outward life leave you unhurt by 


: the storms to which the sad heart so often | 
looks forward with a shrinking dread.” 


ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC (p. 479). 
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USEFUL HINTS. 
Fic Puppinc.—One half-pound of figs, 


May this success not fail you, and | 





one half-pound of bread-crumbs, one half- | 


pound of sugar, one half-pound of beef suet, 
three eggs. Remove the skin from the suet, 


}*chop it very finely, put it into a bowl, and, 


‘chopping the figs very finely, mix both 

gether. Stir into this the bread-crumbs, 
«beat in a separate bowl the eggs and sugar, 
“mix this with the figs, suet, and bread-crumbs, 
and, greasing the interior of the mould, pour 
this into it, put on the cover, and plunging it 
into a large saucepan of boiling water, let it, 
with its contents, boil for two hours. 






| Lemon Satcr.—Once lemon, six pieces of ' 
| cut loaf sugar, one teacupful of cold water. 


;Pare the rind from the lemon, and cut this 


_.finto strips the size of a straw. Put these 


ystrips of lemon-rind into a small saucepan, 
“together with the lumps of sugar, and, 
‘covering these with the cold water, squeeze 
Put 
the saucepan over the fire, and stir the con- 
tents until boiling. When this takes place, 
cover the saucepan, and drawing it to one side 
of the fire, let all simmer slowly for twenty 
minutes. This sauce should be poured over 
the pudding with which it is served, in order 
that the straws of lemon-rind may garnish the 
top of the pudding. 


LEeMon CHEESE CAKES.—Take 3 lemons, 
—grating the rind and squeezing out the 


- juice—6 eggs, well whisked, and 1 pound of 


sifted or lump sugar. Put all into a jar, stand 


, and boil in a pan of water till thick, stirring 


occasionally, for about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then cover and keep in a cool place. 


Lemon SPoNGE.—One ounce of gelatine, 
one pint of water, two lemons, one half-pound 
of cut loaf sugar, whites of three eggs. Put 
the gelatine into a bowl, cover it with cold 
water, and let it soak for twenty minutes. At 
the end of this time add to it the rind of the 
lemons, squeeze over the lemon-juice, throw 
in the sugar, and pour all into a copper or 
porcelain-lined saucepan, place the saucepan 
over the fire, and stir its contents until boiling, 
after which it must be allowed to boil for two 








: salt. 


mixture through a sieve into a bowl, and let 
it remain therein until cold, but not long 
enough to set. Beat the whites of eggs 
slightly, pour them into the mixture in the 
bowl, and stir all together, when all must be 
whisked until thick and white. Pour the 
sponge into a mould, stand it in a cool, dry 
place, and when “set,” turn it out upon, and 
serve in, a crystal dessert dish. 


WELCOME GUEST PuppInGc.—Eight ounces 


C : / of bread-crumbs, one half-pint of milk, four 
tentment of your own mind. True inward | 


, happiness is to be sought only in the internal | 
consciousness of efiort systematically directed | 
* to good and uscful ends. 
depends upon the blessing which the Most ' 


ounces of beef suet, three ounces of citron, 
four ounces of sugar, rind of one lemon, three 
ounces of almonds, four eggs, one grain of 
Place four ounces of the bread-crumbs 
in a bowl, and, bringing the milk to a boil, 
pour it over them. Cover the bowl with a 
plate, and allow the bread-crumbs to soak in 
the milk for ten minutes. While the bread- 
crumbs are soaking, pour over the almonds 
some boiling water to blanch them, and re- 
move their skins. JXemove the skin from the 
suet and chop it very finely, and chop the 
almonds. Stir into the bow] with the soaked 
bread-crumbs the four remaining ounces of 
crumbs, add to this the chopped suet and 
almonds, also the grated rind of lemon, toge- 
ther with the sugar and citron, cut into very 
small pieces. Separate the yolks from the 
whites of the eggs very carefully, drop the 
yolks one by one into the bowl, and stir all 
welltogether. Whip the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, adding the grain of salt. Mix 
this lightly with the other ingredients in the 
bowl, and, taking a quart mould, dry it tho- 
roughly, greasing the intcrior with butter, 
pouring into it the mixture, and place securely 
over the top a greased shect of kitchen paper, 
Place the mould, when filled, in a deep sauce- 
pan, containing enough water to reach half- 


' way up the side, and let the pudding boil 
y up P g 


therein two hours. When done, the mould 


| should be removed from the boiling water, 


allow two minutes for it to cool, and then turn 
the pudding out onthe hot platter. This 


; should be served with jam, or lemon sauce. 


CHUTNEY.—English chutney may be made 
thus:—Take half-pound of mustard seed, half- 
pound of salt, half-pound of raisins (stoncd), 
peicpeneend of brown sugar; six ounces ctl 
garlic, six ounces of cayenne pepper, one 
quart of gooseberries, one quart of the best 
vinegar. Dry and bruise the mustard, make 
a syrup of the sugar with half a pint of the 
vinegar, dry the gooseberries and boil in half 
a quart of the vinegar, and well bruise the 
garlic in a mortar. When cold, gradually 
mix and thoroughly amalgamate the whole in 
a mortar, and then tie down well. The longer 
preserved the better. 


Rice CAKkE.—Four eggs, }Ib. white sugar 
pounded and sifted—(this can be bought ready 
and is called castor sugar), $1b. rice flour, a 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and a few drops 
of essence of lemon or almond. Beat the eggs 
ten minutes, add the sugar and_ beat ten 
minutes more, then the flavouring and rice flour, 
first mixing the baking powder with the latter, 
and beat five minutes more. Bake in a well- 
buttered mould in a moderate heated oven. 
N.B. always break each egg into a cup 
separately, and be sure it is perfectly swect 
before mixing it with others. The smallest 
trace of taint or staleness will spoil the whole. 


WAsH FOR SORE Movtru.—1 teaspoonful 
powdered borax, 1 dessertspoonful of glycct- 
rine, I dessertspoonful of tincture of myrth. 
Dissolve borax in a little water, and mix it 
with the other ingredients in a four-ounce 
bottle. Fill up with pure water, shake well, 
and wash the mouth three times a day. The 
little white ulcers which are so painful in the 
mouth may be just touched with a solid 
caustic pencil, and the mouth rinsed either 





with the above wash or with 4 a teaspoonful 
of tincture of myrrh, in a wine glass of water. 
Sometimes the ulcer may be cured by touch- 
ing occasionally with pure tincture of myrrh, 
just in the centre. 


ANOTHER WASH FOR SORE Movury.—A 
teaspoonful of powdered borax, a tablespuon- 
ful of honey, and four oz. of water; well mixed 
together. Holdin the mouth fora short time. 
These washes are not intended to be swal- 
lowed; but contain no injurious ingredients if 
alittle should go down the throat. 


Nick TEA Caxes.—To two pounds of 
flour add two ounces of butter and two 
ounces of lard; mix them well together, 
then beat up four eggs to a light froth and 
add them to a pint of milk, with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt—pour this gradually on the flour 
and work it well for about eight or ten 
minutes. Cut the dough with a sharp knife, 
and roll it into thin cakes the size of a break- 
fast saucer. Bake them in a quick oven. 
Currants may be added if preferred. 


‘ 

Tue soles of boots may be made water- 
proof by melting a little bee’s wax and mutton 
suet, and rubbing some slightly on the edges 
of the sole over the stitches. 


WorsteEp and lambswool stockings should 
not be mended with worsted or lambswool, as 
the new material will shrink more than the 
stockings, and render them short and shape- 
less. Soft cotton will be found better, unless 
the wool can be shrunk before using it. 


To CLEAN SILK.—The following method 
has the advantage of not giving a cleaned 
appearance to the dresses so treated :—Honey, 
i Ib; gin, 3 gill; soft soap, } 1b; boiling 
water, 14 pints, mix and allow to stand until 
blood warm. Spread the garment upon a 
table on which a cloth has been previously 
placed. There must be no gathers. Dipa 
nail-brush into the mixture and rub the silk 
wellin those places most soiled and spotted, 
then with a sponge go over the whole breadth 
generally, rubbing gently. Then rinse the 
silk in cold water, hang it up to drain, and 
iron whilst damp. The quantity given is 
sufficient for a plain dress. 








ANSWERS TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 


Datsy.—A bag is the best receptacle for holding a 
brush and comb on the dressing table. It is usually 
braided or embroidered, on linen or-piqué. 

A Reaver or Tur Girt's Own Parer.—RBanner- 
screens are usually purchased ready traced. The 
simplest form is live a little curtain, with rings, 
and a fringe at the edge. You can embroider any 
design you_ choose upon it. Your hand requires 
forming. Chouse some model which you admire, 
and copy from it. 

Bettemonr.—You did not enclose the pattern. 
Pompadour and cashmerione designs are mixed 
with plain materials. Capes will be worn, but are 
much closer than those of last year. Your writing 
promiscs well. 

‘Grercuen.—We have seen melon pips threaded on 
fine wire, and bent into little baskets. : 

EtueL.—Slippers designed to be embroidered in 
crewels may be worked on serge, oatmeal cloth, 
diagonal cloth, or a plain cloth. 

Atsy.—The small mats for crewel embroidery can 
be purchased ready outlined, on fancy linen and 
on crash. 

Witp KaArutenn.—Consult “My Work Basket.’ 
Huckleberries are called in England bilberries, 
and moorberries. ‘They can be made. into a 
pudding, just in the same way as currants—with 
the same paste. 

Lovisa.—z. Green serge, diagonal cloth, or silk 
sheeting are the materials most used at present for 
window curtains. 2. Hoods will be more fashion- 
able than coachmen’s capes this summer, 3. You 
may send us as many pictures as you like for the 
hospitals. 

Ruy Caruitron.—Consult “My Work Basket” 
for new ideas of work. c 
A Reaper of tue G. O. P.—A netted hammock is 
éft. long and 4't. wide. It must be finished off at 
each end by a regular sailmaker, in order to make 

it strong enough for the ropes. 
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Laura.—We cannot make promises about work 
articles, which would please ove reader and perhaps 
be useiess to others. Gluss may be frosted to a 
certain degree with a strong solution of Epsom 
salts. Your writing is legible, but why uot cross 
your t’s ? 

IRLANDAISE.—Finish the antimacassar border in 
crewels, the fringe of the same colour as the 
flowers and border. You may write as you please. 
The author cf “ Zara” has written two other 
stories ‘‘ Up to Fifteen”? and “Only Me.” ‘They 
are published at the Religious Tract Society. 


DRESS. 


Rusy V. TorteseNe.—Black beads are considered 
mourning, but gold jewellery with precious stones 
cannat be worn with any propriety. 

Primrose.—Oatmeal cloth, workhouse sheeting, and 
linen are the best materials for -crewel-worked 
dresses for he summer. 

Moss-Rosenup.—The usual style of hair dressing 
for young girls is to plait the hair in one or two 
ends, and tie with coloured ribbons. ‘“ May-dew” 
is foundin the helds in the early morning. Oh, 
foolish “*Moss Rosebud’?! See former replies to 
this query. Much jewellery is in bad taste for 
young girls. 

NenrissA.—Many thanks for your recipe. The best 
way to wash black lace isin black tea. You may 
stiffen it, if needful, in a little sugar and water. 
Your handwriting would be better if you made it 
freer and more running. 

Daisy.—If the skirt of your dress be long, you would 
do well to cut it short, or have a new skirt of black 
alpaca to put flounces on, which you could cut 
from the old skirt. Re-drape the polonaise, with 
black and white ribbons. 

Porria.—-1. Polonaises are not so fashionable this 
scason as trimmed skirts and jacket bodices, If 
you have not made the polonaise, this style is the 
best. Both large hats and small toques ”’ of the 
dress-material are worn. : 

Exvrnsive BAB.—1. Black hats appear to be the 
most worn, and would be most becoming probably 
to your complexion. 2. Your handwriting is good 
for your age, but you must begin to cultivate a 
more running hand, 

Tixy.—The fousscau is now more usually marked in 
the married name. 

Samaie Svencer.—1. Consult “ Dress of the Month” 
for the method of making your dress. Foulie 
cloth, beige, or serge would be suitable materials. 
2. Your writing is not pretty, and your method of 
forming the letter “t” is very objectionable. It 
should invariably be crossed. 

Jasmine.—A small scarf, or a hood of the same 
material as your dress, will be the most fashion- 
able. The ‘toque hat” shvuld also be of the 
same. 

Erner Raymonnp.—We have given directions for 
raising the pile of velvet, likewise cures for, or at 
least advice respecting, earache. Ink-stains may 
be effaced from walnut wood, we believe, as well 


as from mahogany, by brushing vitriol over the | 
At the same time, we advise you rather to | 


spot. 
sand your desk to a cabinet maker than to make 
use of so dangerous an article as vitriol. 

Rosiz.—The neatest way of wearing the hair down 
the back is ina plait. Hats are universally worn 
by young girls of allages. Your writing is very 
ugly, and requires punctuation. 

A Gurrnsry Girt and Mary A. B.—We do not give 
patterns of dresses. The handkerchief aprons are 
made of the common coloured cotten pocket- 
handkerchicts. ‘hey are not made with backs to 
them. ‘The shape of the bib is square. 


Myrtie.—Black straw hats may be revived by the 


use of gum water rubbed over them, with a little | 


ink in it, to make it black, if required. Your 


writing is very neat, but rather stiff. 

SHANKS.—We have given several methods of doing-up 
old black silk the best of which is to boil an old 
black kid glove in a pint of water till reduced io 
half, and use the glove to sponge the silk with the 
liquor. Consult ‘‘ Dress for the Month ” for a way 
of making-up. Your burning face probably arises 
from indigestion. 


P.B.H.--Cut out your lining a size larger than the 
outside of the cosy. Lay the wadding on smoothly, 
till you have enouga, then cover with a piece of 
muslin, and tack together. It can then be quilted 
eithec by hand ommachine. In sewing the lining 
in, you must run round both the cover and the 
lining separately, and then join the two straight 
sides together on the wrong side, at the bottom. 
2.It is always a case ot “give and take” in 
society. If you rece've an invitation, it is usual 
to give one, if possible, in return. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Granny.—See “ Useful Hints. 

Evauiz.—rz. Improve yourself in spelling, by care- 

. fully looking out in the dictionary all words about 
which you are doubtful, before writing them. 
2. Second-hand violins may be obtained ac all 
prices, and old violins are considered more valuable 
than new ones. 3. Read the article on the hair, by 
“Medicus.”’? 4. You do not make your starch 
thick enough. 
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Tricksy.—You would have to find out a manufactory 
for making wall paper, and submit your designs to 
the various proprietors. 

Puititis.—You should.try lying on your back every 
day for an hour or more, to rest, as you are evidently 
outgrowing your strength, : 

Doxeruy.—t. Apply stain to the floor with a brush. 
2, We do not undertake to tell. character from 
handwriting. 

A YounGer Sister.—Your handwriting is quite tn- 
formed. There are many pitents for making the 
incubators, and you would require to see them, 
before you could make one for yourself, 

F.M.S.—The picture is called. the 
Daughter.’ Your writing is neat. 

Oxiv1A.—The quotation ‘‘ Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true,” is taken from the “‘ Houlct,” or ‘‘ How- 
let,”? a very old poem on the deeds of the Douglas 
family, by Sir T. Holland. The passage quoted 
is a refrain at the end of cach verse. 

Etsiz.—Write for ‘Till the Doctor Comes,” to 56, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. Price Sixpence. 

Toiwerte.—‘‘ Sermons in stones” is from Shake- 
speare’s ‘As You Like It.’ ‘ Great wits are 
sure, to madness near allied” is from Dryden’s 
“ Absalom and Achitophel.”’? Your handwriting is 
not at all pretty.: The little turns and curly-cues, 
are most objectionable. 

Jane Linton M.—z. We cannot give addresses. 
2. White stockings would dye better with indigo 
than with any black dye. You should look out 
words about which you are doubtful in the diction- 
ary; “died” for “dyed” isa shocking mistake. 
Clean ormolu ornaments with a little ammonia and 
water. 

L. E, AttprinGr.—Rooks on thorough 
harmony are not expensive. 

Rep Brerry.—z. The “cciba”’ tree is not the same 
as the banian. 2. Opium is the juice of the white 
poppy, which flows from incisions made in the 

. capuscules of the plant. 3. ‘he down strokes of 
your handwriting are too heavy. 

Hinrietra.We have heard of a society for reward - 
ing long service in servants, but we believe it is of 
a private character. Prince Albert. instituted a 
reward. 

A Constant Reaper.—1. Pitman’s system is, we 
believe, the best. The three manuals can be 
ordered through any bookseller. 2. To stap and 
speak to a person who has been dangerously ill, the 
first time that you see them_ out, is a matter of 
kindness and good fecling, and not of “etiquette.” 

Rorrertra M.—We are sorry to hear of you trouble 
about your cousin. The only thing that we could 
suggest would be, to find him a place where his 
knowledge of a foreign language might be useful to 
him. He might teach it in return for instructions 
received. 

Pansy.—The 13th of March, 1867, was a Wednesday. 

Anni Loviser.—The name Jean Ingelow is not a 
nom de plume, but the authoress’s own name. 

Netriz.—1. Old postage stamps are of no use. 
You do not whip your eggs enough, perhaps. Add 
alittle powdered sugar to the whites, which will 
give a slight stiffening. 

Fanny Haves.—Get Angus’s “ History of English 
Literature’ from 56, Paternoster-row. You will 
find it a reliable guide as to the best books to read. 

K.A.—Everyone’s hair grows darker with advancing 
‘ears. Leave your baby's hair alone. The soft 
locks of babyhood are perfection, Your hand- 

writing is very legible. 

Hesna STAPLETON.—1. Endeavour not to sleep on 
your back; this usually causes snoring, 2. Nothing 
will prevent lime gathering inside a teakettle. Do 
improve your writing. kent 

Jupy.—You give no particulars of the Exhibition in 
York, or of what was exhibited there, so we cannot 
answer your question. 

HyacintH.—As the Prince Consort was of the 
Coburg family, if Her Majesty could possess such 
a thing asa “ married name,’’ we suppose it would 
be that. Buta Sovereign does not take a Piince 
Consort’s name, and it is a foolish question at 
best. Your writing is irregular, but the separate 
letters are well formed. ? 

Daueuter Racnut.—The younger gentleman is in- 
troduced to the elder one, and the inferior in rank 
to the superior. ‘ 

Rosu.—A. good method of pressing flowers is to 

ress them repeatedly with a cool iron between 
blotting paper, in order to extract the muisiure 
gradually. 

Dutciwetta.—Perhaps your spaniel docs not take 
enough ‘exercise, and you are feeding it with too 
good food. 

Spics.—Give your guinea pigs water, and plenty of 
it. Raise your writing paper or book as high as 
possible, so that you may avoid stooping at all. 
Perhaps this habit gives you headache, but at any 
rate, three hours’ studying, without any change of 
employment, is far too long atime. Your writing 
is legible and good, but why not cross your t's? 


A Tomnoy.—The time for girls to go to bed at a 
boarding school varies with age, from 9.0 a.m. to 
9.30. You must endeavour to go to scheol in a 
right spirit, and strive to carry out the rules and 
regulations loyally, remembering that those who 
do not first learn to obey, will never, be fit to 
govern others. Your writing needs forming. 


A Bru.—t1. The finger for the “ engagement ring ” is 
the third finger of the right hand. 2. Read 
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“ Etiquette for Ladies and Girls,’’ by Ardern Holt, 
which answers al] your queries. 3. You must have 
the die cut for yourself with which to stamp the 
note paper. Almost any stationer will do it. 4. We 
could hardly give an opinion on the ‘question of 
cutting your hair. Ask some one who loves you, 
at home, how you would look. Send 7s. 8d. to 56, 
Paternoster Kow, and your address, and THe 
Giri’s Own Paver will be regularly forwarded to 
you. 

Lity or THE VALLEY.—The lines you send are very 
commonplace, and appear to belong to one of the 
million ballad songs annually issued in England. 
Chacun @ son godt means ‘every man to his 
taste.’”’ English antiquaries appear unable to trace 
the origin ot ‘“‘ April Kools’ Day.’’ In Hindustan 
they have a preciscly similar festival on the 31st. 
March, on which people are sent on foolish errands, 
as in England. 

Mitprep Daisy.—1. Look for a suggestion in ‘‘ My 
Work Basket.”” We do not make promises of new 
illustrations. 2. Henry the VIII. had an elder 
brother called Arthur, who was Prince of Wales ; 
also Coeur de Lion had a nephew, the son of 
Geoffrey Duke of Brivtany, who was his heir, and 
was but 16 when murdered by King John, in order 
that he might usurp the throne. If your face- 
board had no hole in it your nose would be 


flattened against it, and you could not see. ‘Try to © 


use your own common sense ; such a question need 
not to have been asked. 

GLapys.—The first of the pocts laureate was 
Chaucer. 

Lirriy Inguisitive.—White specks in the nails are, 
we believe, the result of blows, which have 
separated the nail, more or less, from the quick. 

Marion.—Drinking intoxicants will give spots in the 
fuce to many people, so will the half-mastication 
of the most wholesome food. A bad digestion is a 
common cause for them, and poverty of blood 
another. Consult a doctor. 

Leonora GeRratpinge S.—Your reading of books 
should be regulated by your mother, or any lady- 
guardian in whose care you have been placed. 

Over Parricurar.—Certainly, the gentleman walk- 
ing with another who raises his hat to you shoul 
do the same, but only in a formal way, showing by 
his manner that by so doing he does not mean to 
force his acquaintance upon you, but only acting 
according to the common usages of well-bred 
society. : 

FLORENCE FREEMAN.—Make a vallance, and em- 
broider it, and nail it all round your wall-shelf, 
and place china or other. pottery upon it or pots of 
evergreen plants. 

Hu.en AtprRED.—Put your down-feathers into un- 
bleached calico cases, previously well waxed with 
beeswax. , 

Runy.—1. Put some oatmeal or bran into the water 
in which you wash your face and hands. 2. We 
do not know what amount of artistic taste and 
talent you possess, nor whether you have the 
advantage ot a steady hand and delicate touch; 
but would advise you to procure some manual on 
the subject of etching, and judge for yourself as to 
your natural capabilities. 3. The filtering of water 
cleanses it from dust and sand, but does not destroy 
all organic matter. : 

A Scuoorcir: D.—1. Your writing in old English 
type is very well executed, and we think you 
would excel in illuminating. 2. Write ‘“ Kis- 
Wool,” not “Ice Wool.” We are much pleased 
by your warm praise of this magazine. 

Nesta.—Plate powder is the best thing to employ 
in cléaningelectro-plate. Your handwriting is fair. 

A.M. D.—r1. You may safely apply the gummed 
postage stamp paper to small cuts on the hand. 








fancy-work, having Httle space for them, as they 
are not subjects of general interest to our readers. 
You may find what you want in “My Work 
Basket ” and in “ Useful Hints.” 


2, We ne supply small patterns and recipes for 
% 


Turrese.—1. The large black hood and cloak was 


the usual garb of mourners in ancient days. 2. The 
curfew bell was tolled at the parish church. 


Ipa and Emina.—t1. If the strangers to whom you 


are introduced be older persons, it rests with them, 
not with you, to offer you their hand if pleased so 
to do. Grown up persons usually bow only on a 
first introduction, but if there be the sign mani- 
fested of putting out a hand to greet you in a more 
friendly way, it would show bad feeling, as well as 
ill-breeding, to withhold your own. 2. The age for 
a girl to be introduced in socicty is 18. Sheisa 
mere child at 16. 3. No girl should take upon 
herself to manage the household affairs without 
first obtaining her mother’s express permission. 


Bouncer.—Stains of marking-ink should be soaked 


in a solution of chloride of lime, or clse they should 
be rubbed with the tincture of iodine, and then 
rinsed (in either case) in a solution of ammonia. 


Netty M. G.—If your sister be as little competent to 


teach spelling, writing, and grammar as yourself, 
we advise her not to think of opening a school. 
Weare, however, glad that you tind this paper a 
“‘moust yousful one.” 


ZILLAH.—1. We give our recipes in ‘‘ Useful Hints.’’ 


2. If there be no fire in the room, it would do your 
birds much good to fly about sometimes. Your 
writing is very good. 


J. L. L.—Ordinary tortoises sometimes go to sleep 


for four months at a time. Put it in the garden, 
and it will select fuod for itself. 


Ginperra.—1. When you call on anyone merely for 


the purpose of obtaining the character of aservant, 
or for a subscription, you may send in your card, 
and, in the latter case, accompanied by your sub- 
scription list. 2. It is possible that a person might 
have a tumour, and remain unaware of its existence 
at first. 


Liry Vinz.—We thank you for your I'ttle poem, 


which we have read with pleasure, and part of 
which flows very smoothly, and all_ exhibiting good 
religious feeling. We wish you God speed, most 
sincerely, 


Liza, Acnes, and Epirn Rosinson.—It is ad- 


visable to wear flannel next the skin if troubled 
with rheumatism and lumbago; to rub in a 
mixture of turpentine and oil, or oppodeldoc and 
to avoid eating or drinking what will create acidity. 
Probably you occupy a damp house or bedroom ; 
in that case little can be done to relieve you until 
i remove from it toa dry house. Use a flesh- 

rush daily, and if you do not improve, procure 
medica] Mo 


Tuk Corn Srarks like Tue Giri’s Own Parer 


more than they can express. We are delighted to 
know this, and beg to suggest Kournemouth as a 
delightful place fora summer holiday. Filey, how- 
ever, near Scarborough, is far quieter and more free 
from dust. 2. If the metallic “ hairbrush” brings 
out the hair, by all means use a bristle one. 


Linrrick Kare.—The reason of your black enamel 


paint taking so long to dry must be either that you 
have used it too thickly, or it is of inferior quality. 
It requires putting on smoothly and lightly. ‘Che 
gilt frame of the looking glass may le done with 
it. We have tried the experiment, and found the 
result very satisfactory, 


Narcissus.—The best foundation for a screen to be 
‘ decorated with scraps is a coarse canvas, such as 


is sometimes used under wall paper. A satin paper 
of the desired colour is pasted over this and allowed 
to become perfectly dry before affixing the scraps. 
These. should be put on thickly, and may in some 
cases slightly, overlap each other, to give an 
appearance of profusion and an absence of stiff- 
ness in the effect. The raised German scraps and 
Christmas cards are very effective for the purpose. 


Eva.—The mantelpiece will require a board, which 


need only be of thin common wood; this must be 


~ worked with some material to correspond with the 


border. Two eyes in the back of the wood to 


‘ secure it to the wall. Cut flowers in china vases, 


growing flowers and plants in pots on brackets, or 
wall baskets, an ornamental wall basket made 
from a carriage basket, ebonied and gilded, or 
embroidered with colour, and serving to hold string 
&c.; a creeping: plant, such as ground ivy or wood 
strawberry, planted in a pot on a bracket, or in one 
corner of the hall, and allowed to grow over a 
portion of the wall—all these would add considcr- 
ably to the attractions of your hall. A paper on 
the decoration, of hall and_ staircase, by the 
author of the ‘‘ Girl’s Own Rooms,”’ will appear 
shortly, and will greatly assist you. 


Maris pe Fontancres.—The china painting me- 


diums advocated in the paper on that subject, can 
be used with tube or powder colours, but there is a 
special preparation, one of the Excelsior mediums, 
which is still better for that purpose. It is im- 
possible to give names and addresses in THE GiRL’s 
Own Papur, as they would be simply advertise 

ments. We have been overwhelmed with inquiries 
on this subject but must adhere to our rules. If you 


writeto Mrs.Randolph-Lichtield, thelady who wrote - 





the article in question, we could forward your 
letter, and she would perhaps be kind enough to 
inform you. 

Cora Vernon.—We should say that girls of fuurteen 
are not old enough to make a walking tour. 

Twerpiepem is told that lawn-tennis is a healthfut 
and nvigorating exercise for all but the very deli- 
cate. Handwriting very fair. g 

Lizziz Dariinc.—You do not say what has caused 
the spots on your grey satin. If they be grease 
scrape a little French chalk on them, and rub it in 
gently. 2. Linen cuffs or frills are not required to 
be worn with bracelets of any kind. 3. I fear we 
cannot alter the natural complexion which God has 
given you. Your writing is good, but why aot cross 
your t’s. 

Mavovr Rivers.—Consult a doctor, and he will tell 
you whether your ankles should be bandaged to 
prevent their turning over. Salt and water is said 
to be strengthening, bathe them with that. Your 
writing is very legible and good for 13 years of age, 
but not pretty. 

Venus and Juno want “a receipt for learning 
lessons very quickly.” We recommend them to 
devote al] their energies to their work while they 
are doing it, and to give the teacher no trouble, 
and they will all get through their work speedily 
and pleasantly. 

Work while you work, 
And play while you play, 
That is the way 
To be cheerful and gay. 


Racquet and Batt.—1. We cannot say. 2. Lady 
Benedict, the wite of Sir Julius Benedict, is ‘writing 
a paper for us on “ How to improve your Pianoforte 
Playing.” 3. Of course itis not vulgar to play 
lawn-tennis. We only wish that we had more 
frequent opportunities of playing the game our- 
selves, but the dreadful quantities of long and 
difficult letters from you girls keep us chained to 
our desks. 

WaALLFLOWER.—The velvet used to paint on is the 
ordinary silk velvet, and no preparation is used for 
the material itself. ‘Ordinary water colours, cake 
or moist, are required, moist being decidedly pre- 
ferable. Each colour must be made into a thick 
paste with chinese white, and the water with whiclr 
they are moistened should have gall udded to it, in 
the proportion of two or three dreps of gall tu a 
spoonful of water. The foregoing hints are equally 
applicable to painting on silk or satin; in each of 
the cases should the painting get wet afterwards, 
it will be utterly spoiled. 

Doormar or Wrston-Super-Mare.—tThe prayor of 
the petition, extensively signed by your school 
companions, and sent to us by you, shall be acceded 
to, and the article on swimming shall appear as 
soon as possible. 

Carmen.—A “companion” should be an agreeable 
reader, a quick writer, a good accountant, a 
tolerably good housekeeper — who could make 
drinks and little nourishing invalids’ dishes if re- 
quired—handy with the needle (and able to make- 
up an old lady’s cap, tor instance), play fairly 
well, and be able to turn all she hears, sees, ur 
reads to account in her conversation. 

Spuinx.—Derby is pronounced as if written Darby. 
You never heard any one in polite society say 
“ Durby and Joan.” 

Laurer and others.—The woman upon the,subject of 
whose life you may wish to write your essay, may 
have died in.the present century. All we insist on 
is, that'she be 4v7 in the eighteenth century. 
Of course one person may send us two cssays—a 
hundred even, if they like. : 

Harrie and others.—Nothing is said of the size of 
the painting in our regulations to competitors, 
because we want each girl to select the size for her- 
self. As there-is no restriction in this respect, 
we shall expect better work. Both Summer and 

. the couplet may, of course, be taken by one com- 
petitor. 

L. M. C.—We are unable, at’ present, to carry out 
your kind suggestions. ‘ 

Miprep Griston—How can you ask us to point out 
the mistakes in, your essay which you sent in for 
the last competition ? It is quite enough for us to 
read all the twelve hundred and twenty-one essays. 
Do you want to bring us to an untimely end! 
Your handwriting is carefully done, but your gram- 
maris faulty. Look after adjectivesandadverbs. You 
ought not to say that your needlework “ was done 
beautiful,’’? or that you hope we will answer you 
“in the correspondents.” : 

A Lover or Tur Girt’s Own Parer.—t. Lhe article 
appeared in No: 12. Send stamps to Mr. Yarn, our 
publisher, and he will perhaps be good enough to 
send itto you. 2. Weare glad to hear that reac- 
ing Tue Girw’s Own Paver pleases you, but 
grieve that you ‘don’t get very much pleasure 
in your rather dull life.’ Happiness does not 
always accompany a life of gaicty, and man y lone J 
people experience a pleasure and a happincss 
which others‘of the world forego of their own free 
will. Believe us, many people. known to us, who 

_ are much worse off; as far as this world’s pleasures 
go, than you are, possess the jewels of peace an 
contentnient, and are as happy as the birds. Fin 
out their secret for yourself, and don’t grumble to 
us the next time you write. 3. We cannot agree 
with you that your handwriting is ‘‘ disgracetul. 
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CHAPTER X. have I gained? Not even, to use; ‘Just asyou would be to ‘Pritz,’ or to 
Se ees a Chinese symbolism, an ‘umbrella | any other troublesome dog, to keep it 
“He hoards to-day, he hoards to- | stick.’”’ from teasing.”’ 
morrow, does nothing else but hoard; ‘‘ Something more valuable than that, ‘““What does ali this prelude ?’’ she 
At length he has enough a new umbrella | [ hope ?’’ laughed Cora. inquired. 
to afford; ‘‘No, not even your allegiance.’’ “Only that this is my last day, and 
\When all at once he is assailed, ‘Am I not very kind to you?” I’m in a very dejected frame of mind. 
a wind I’m off to-morrow, you know, to be 
arises ‘coached’ for my ‘exam.’ You ought 
quick, to be very civil to me at the last, 
And both Cora.” eee 
his hands ‘‘Haven’t you the anticipation of 
grasp our picnic to-day to keep up your 
nothing spirits?’’ asked Nesta, laughingly. . 
but a new “ Fort bien, ma chereenfant! By 
umbrella the way, talking of picnics, I met a 
stick ;”’ footman from Longfleet Hall just now 
on the lawn, and he gave me this note 
sang Fred, for you, Nesta.”’ 
one fine ‘Clara’s writing! I venture to say 
‘Harms. i she has written to say they won’t be at 
a dreary the picnic 
monotone, to-day. It 
as he came is an old 
into the trick of 
breakfast hers, pro- 
room,where mising to 
Cora and go to 
Nesta, were places, and 
standing at then send- 
the open ing an ex- 
window, cuse at the 
waiting for last mi- 
the rest of nute.”’ 
the family. . Better 
“ What's open the 
all that note and 
about?” see, sug- 
asked gested 
Nesta. F red. F 
iin Here is 
ne ve just just what I 
tee oh fhe suspected. 
ag € , Lam very 
Vanity of all sorry, dear 
mundane Nesta.’” 
pleasure, “What 
oo et an H excuse does 
ya SASS : <> ak 
the end of . NSS SS =e ee os eares 
my tether, EY a= SSS = ———_ asked her 
and what vo ree arse es = brother. 
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‘*Oh, some people are expected from | 


London, and they must stay at home to 
receive them. Such nonsense! Never 
mind, we shall still be a large party— 
twenty-five, without them.” = 

They were going to Leightone woods, 
several miles beyond the far-famed 
gorge, to eat their luncheon under the 
pine trees, and afterwards to ramble 
about as they chose, admiring the 
prospect, hunting for nuts, or amusing 
themselves in any other way they most 
preferred, A wagon had already gone 
on to the meeting-place with the needful 
provisions, and the various guests were 
to assemble on Marleigh Grange 
lawn at eleven o’clock. 

““A long, lazy day in the sunshine 
again! That will be delightful,’’ Cora 
exclaimed, when she heard of the in- 
tended excursion. 

Most of the party were young, witha 
sprinkling of elderly people to act as 
chaperons. 


Off they started, a gay little procession | 


of carriages, dog-carts, and other vehi- 
cles, some of the gentlemen on horsc- 
back bringing up the rear. 

The Squire offered to drive Olive and 
Nesta over to J.cightone, and then he 
was going to dine with a friend in the 
neighbourhood. 

The picnic passed off, as most other 
gatherings of the same nature do. There 
was plenty of fun as the bright young 
faces met round the rudely-spread table- 
cloth, and ate, and chatted, and grew 
merry over their meal. 

What were minor inconveniences to 
them? It did not matter in the least 
that the salt had got :nto the mustard, 
and that they had forgotten oil for the 
salad. 

It is so easy to make young hearts 
happy! that is, if they have not been 
surfeited with false pleasures, or had 


their freshness sullied by contact with | 


the hard, cynical teachings of false phi- 
losophy. The very fact of gathering 
together under the grand old. trees. is 
pastime to them, the breath of the. pines 
is ambrosial essence, a pleasant jest 
brings forth-a round of laughter, a 
favourite song evokes a chorus of. ming- 
ling voices. 

Of course there were some of the 
party, such as Olive, Captain Rollo 
Fraser, and a few others, far. superior 
to these simple amusements, and they 
conversed together, or listened in dig- 
nified composure to their. light-hearted 
companions. 

Charles McArthur was not one of 
these. He loved innocent merriment 
that had no-taint of sin. The trill of 
fresh, silvery Jaughter from youthful 
lips was to him as'the tune of the rip- 
pling brook by the: roadside, or the glad 
‘ chorus of summer birds in the woods. 

Fred was in high spirits.on that day. 
Perhaps he thought, as it was his last 
holiday, he would! make the.most of it. 
When called on to sing he began, a 
little out of tune— 


‘“‘My good blade carves the casque of 
men, | f 
My tough lance thrusteth sure ;- 
My strength it is the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’’ 








| may fill my basket. 


THE 


“Give us some more, Sir Galahad,’’ 
called out Jessy McArthur, but Fred 
assured her he could not recollect the 
rest, and started up, saying they were 
losing time, and that the best part of 
the day was nearly over. 
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i eo aaa SE ne 
please; ‘Sultan’ is growing impatient, 
like his master.”’ 

There was still the imperious tone, 
and the inflexible countenance, so Cora 
did not argue the point any more. . She 
placed her little, trim, Balmoral-booted 


He was soon the centre of a group of | foot on the step, and, with -Fred’s assist- 


merry girls, Cora and Nesta amongst 
them. He enticed them to the highest 
points of hill and rugged rocks, where 
the best views were to be seen, and led 
tnem to the ruins of an old castle, about 
which he told such startling and mar- 
vellous legends that his hearers declared 
he was inventing them off-hand, giving 
them some shreds and tatters of various 
nightmares with which he had been 
troubled. 

‘Well, girls, if you don’t belicve me, 
I pity you,’’ exclaimed he, with princely 
condescension. ‘‘ Now for the nuts.” 

He performed unexampled acts of 
daring in climbing the hedges and 
flinging down bunches of half-ripened 
fruit, which were nearly all. shell and 
sepal, to his delighted attendants. 

** A little more sun and a few weeks 
more time would have made the nuts all 
the better, my friends; but 1 cannot force 
nature, and | give them as I find them,”’ 
he asserted. 

By-and-bye, when the twilight began 
to creep.up in shadowy places under the 
trees, Nesta allured Cora away from the 
rest, and said— 

“*There’s a capital place for cran- 
berries a little farther on. I gathered a 
lot last year. Do come with me, Cora, 
and try if we can find some now.” - 

The two girls ran down the side of a 
hill, to arather marshy, boggy place, 
strongly suggestive of frogs and toads, 


| andthere, sure enough, were numbers of 


the little trailing, shrubby plants, loaded 
with bright red fruit. 
‘* Splendid!’’ exclaimed Nesta. ‘‘ Pick 


| 





away as fast as ever you can, and we. 


Sarah bottled those 
I took home last year, and we had tarts 
made with them, capital, with cream !”’ 
“If we had more light, we might 
make better progress. It is getting 
nearly dark,’’ said Cora, stopping to 
look about some time afterwards. ‘‘ And 
there is Fred coming round the hill, 
leading’ ‘Sultan’ and the dog-cart. 
Perhaps he is looking‘for us.”’ A 


He was looking ‘for them ; looking: in 


rather an impatient frame: of mind;-\it: 
appeared, for he called out’at once;*in‘'a: 


loud ‘tone of. voicé,; and with ‘a ‘face 
grave as any judge—" 

‘What a shame of you’ two girls to 
steal away like this!’But for me you 
might have been left behind. Olive and 
Capt. Fraser have driven away; so have 
the Wilmots anda lot of others. Nesta, 
Charles McArthuris waiting to drive 
you home with Ella Burns, and Cora, 
you are to come with me.” 

“‘ Nesta was off, and out of sight in an 
instant, and Cora stood gazing at the 


high, oak - painted, highly - varnished, 


break-neck-looking; new dog-cart, that. 


Ralph:had bought for himself only afew 
weeks before at Brixleigh: 

‘‘ Must-I-climb:up into.that ?”’ 

“Of course you must, Cora; all the 
other vehicles are gone. Step up quickly, 


ance, soon seated herself. He swung 
himself lightly up beside her, and they 
set off with a dashing and spirited star: 
that made Cora exclaim— \ 

“T hope ‘Sultan’ is not going to run 
away with us.”’ _ 

‘Not if I know it,” said Fred, skil- 
fully handling the reins, and turning into 
the high road. 

‘“‘\We are not returning by the way we 
came,’’ said Cora, halt-an-hour after- 
wards. 

‘“* No; we are going round by the edge © 
of the common, on the higher road. We 
shall have a splendid view of Leightone 
valley by moonlight. Are you warm 
enough, Cora ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes, thank you. I could hardly 
be cold on a night such as this. There 
is scarcely a breath of air stirring, and 
the moon is: rising beautifully. How 
strange and dreamlike everything looks 
by moonlight!” 

They reached the higher road cre 
Jong, and there, far below them, lay the 
large inland town of Leightone, the 


; streets mapped out with gaslight, the 
; church spires, clear and distinct, as they 


caught the soft moon-beams, and the 
river that ran through the ‘middle of the 
town, looking as if turned to rippling 
silver. 

The rumble of carts,, the hum of 
voices rose to them, as Fred drew up 
‘«Sultan’’ fora minute’s pause. It was a 
far-off peep of life and human activity, 
in-vivid contrast to the lonely common, 
on the edge of which they were driving. 

Cora was delighted; her artistic eye 
took in the strange beauty of the scene, 
and she called it a glimpse of an en- 
chanted. ,city,. shut up for ever in.an 
-Imaccessible valley... , 

. “ Itawas.worth driving round a mile or 
-two.outof the way.to see; worth even a . 
little subterfuge;/or rather stratagem, 
was it notjGora?’? . A 

““T never used. subterfuge or strata- 
gem,’’ asserted she, looking round at 
her companion}, who, was laughing to 
himself. , Mis Ad 

“But.Z, did 3.and I’ll'tell you how. 
I overheard Master Ralph planning how 
he would drive -you.: and Jessy 
McArthur home in the carriage, and | 
at once determined he should not have 
the two nicest girls of the party all to 
himself; so, behold me at your side, and 
I expect Ralph was in.a fine way when 
Nesta carried him news that you were off 
with me. .He-had to console himself 
with driving Jessy only. That is, if con- 
solation was supposed to be needed in 
such. a cases’... --, 3 

Cora did not reply... In,a moment her 
fancy had‘:drawn a mental picture of 
_Ralph:sitting beside Jessy in the tender 

“moonlight, talking as Ralph alone could 
talk, and she-felt vexed with Fred, vexed 
_and- angry about‘the plan he seemed to 
think so very clever. But not a word or 
look should betray her thoughts op the 
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subject, of that she was quite deter- 
mined. 

“‘T declare, I believe you are annoyed, 
Cora?’’ said Fred, after a long pause. 

“| think you might at least have con- 
sulted me before you carried out your 
stratagem, as you call it.” 

“That might have been to spoil it, 

erhaps. You would not have consented 
to drive with me, had you known Ralph 
was waiting for you.” 

“Thad not the choice.” 

‘There you are arping on that 
string again. No,I did not give you 
a choice, because J wanted so much to 
have you with me on this my last drive. 
Don’t be angry with me, please.” 

‘Did I say I was angry?” 

“No; but I hear it in the tone of your 
voice. I read it in the expression of your 
eyes, though you are turning them away 
from me as much as you possibly can, 
and I have so much to say to you.”’ 

“‘T don’t think too much talking does 
good.” 

“ But I mest remind you that I am 
going away to-morrow, and it may be 
years before we meet again. Promise to 
think of me. I shall not always be a poor. 
cadet, and I want you to wait, until I 
have the right to tell you allI wish. I 
want youto—to—.”’ 

But here Fred’s speech came to a 
sudden and unexpected ending. 


They had been driving for the last | 
disappeared from view, and she looked 


halfmile through a densely wooded 


plantation, from which the moonlight | 
in the gloomy plantation, beyond the 


was almost excluded by the thick 
branches of the trees overhead. The 
road was broad, ‘but much overgrown 
with grass and moss for want of traffic 
on it, and near the paling were huge 
masses of rubbish, left there by workmen 
who had been cutting down wood. 

lred, in the excitement of his con- 
versation, did not notice one large heap 
near them. The wheel of the dog-cart 
ran up over it, and in an instant the 
vehicle was overturned, and Cora and 
he were thrown out into the middle of 
the road. 

‘Sultan’? fortunately stood still, but 
the dog-cart lay a complete wreck ; one 
wheel off, one shaft broken. 

Of course, Fred’s first thought was of 
Cora: He rushed towards her, and 
grew almost frantic when he saw that her 
fringed cyelids were closed, her face 
white and still. 

‘‘She is dead!” he almost shrieked. 
“ Cora, Cora, speak, speak to me once 
more!”? 

Her eyes slowly opened, she gave a 
deep sigh, and raised herself on her 
elbow. 

“What is it, Fred? what has hap- 
pened ??? 

“Oh, I am glad to hear your voice 
again! Aré you hurt?” 

“T don’t think so, though I felt 
Strangely just now. Yow are hurt, I 
see ; there is blood streaming from your 
hand,’? 

‘Oh, that is nothing—only a slight 
cut against a stone,’’ said he,\flinging 
off the red drops. ‘What had we 
better do, Cora? ‘\We seem in rather: 
an awkward dilemma. The dog-cart is 
& perfect ruin, and we are seven miles 
from home,”’ 
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** Seven miles! Could 
them ?” 

‘‘Hardly at this hour of the night. 
I’ve thought of a plan. Steve Barton’s 
farm is only a mile from here, at the top 
of the gorge. If either you or I could 
get there he would lend us his chaise.”’ 

**T’m sure I could never find out the 
farm,’’ said Cora. 

‘** There is a short cut down through 
the plantation, I should not be long 
going, if you would have courage to 
remain here.”’ 

‘*QOh, I suppose I shall have courage!” 
said:she, ina cold, apathetic tone. That 
strange faintness was coming over her 
again, and it was a trouble even to 
speak. 

Fred unharnessed ‘‘ Sultan,”’ tied him 
to the paling, spread a large shagg 
gig-rug on the bank for Cora to sit on, 
and with a brief exhortation to ‘‘ keep 
up her spirits,’ and not be timid, he 


we., 


darted, with rapid footsteps, down a | 


narrow pathway through the planta- 
tion. 

Cora scarcely heeded his departure ; 
she sat with her face buried in. her 
hands, feeling half-dazed, half-numbed, 


and altogether unable to realise Ner j. 
How long she remained thus | 


position. 
she never knew, but suddenly something 
startled her, and roused her to con- 
sciousness. A rabbit, or a rat, darted 
past her, rustling the dry leaves. as it 
round in wild terror. To be alone there 
sound of human voice, beyond the sight 
of human eye, struck terror on her 
senses with an intensity only to be 
accounted for from the shock she had 
received, from the tension to which her 
nerves were strung. | 

The place seemed full of mysterious 
sounds, faint but vivid; the branches 
rustled, the leaves whispered, restless 
birds twittered in their nests, and she 
felt that all sorts of slimy creeping things 
and uncanny creatures must be abroad 
at that hour. 

An impulse to shriek for help, to rush 
away, anywhere, came over her; she 
shuddered, her brain swam, her knees 
trembled, and her heart gave wild, 
violent throbs. As sear 

To a girl brought up. inthe country, 
to whom Nature in all’ its moods is 
familiar, who is accustomed by night as 
well as by day. to» ramble-in sylvan 
scenes, and who deems a walk by moon- 
light with her young companions: a very 
great enjoyment, no* doubt these terrors 
would be called weak and silly... 

But to Cora they were«a. frightful. 
reality; she almost felt as if'she was 
going mad. Relief came’ at last in the 
form of a violent fit of crying, sobs rose 
quick and fast, and hot tears rushed 
forth, relieving her over-taxed brain; 
her thoughts grew calm, and she ‘felt 
that she could look around her without 
that horrible dread of—she: knew not 
what. 

“ Sultan’? was cropping away at the 
fresh herbage, delighted, no. doubt, at 
his unexpected rest and .grassy meal. 
A few pale stars were peeping out. of 
the azure beyond the trees, and her 
thoughts went up to Him Who dwells 


walk | above the stars. 








She repeated softly to 
herself— 
‘‘ Oh, blesséd Jesus! in Thy sight 

The darkness is as noonday light; 

In dreary paths I néed not fear, 

‘For Thou, my God, art ever near.” 
And the words had a meaning and 
reality that she never recognised before. 

Presently she called Sultan by name, 
and smiled when the animal ‘turned his 
head and looked at her with his large, 
mild’eyes, as. much as to say, ‘‘I know 


| you are there—enjoy yourself, as I am 


doing.’’ bese, of 

Soon the rumbling: of: wheels. was 
heard, and Farmer’ Barton’s © chaise 
came in the opposite direction to that 
from which she -had expected it to 
appear. The farmer was driving, and 
Fred was sitting by his side. 

He was-at her feet in an instant, 
holding her hand, and looking into her 
face. 

** Were you very lonely, Cora 

“T am not lonely now, and | am very 
glad you are come,”’ replied she, smiling 
a little, as she tried”to evade his ques- 
tioning. 

The chaise was.a comfortable one, 
and she was soon seated beside the 
good-natured farmer, who wrapped the 
rug around her, and called hera ‘‘ brave 
young lady, sure enough !” 

‘‘T° hardly deserve the term,” said 
Cora, laughing. ‘‘I should be sorry to 
tell you how timid I felt at first.’’ 

Fred was méekly seated behind. He 
seemed in rather’a thoughtful mood, for 
his words were few, as they drove along 
at a careful jog-trot pace. ‘‘Sultan’’ 
was tied to the back of the chaise, and 
the broken dog-cart had been pushed 
under the shelter of the trees, out of the 
roadway. 

Great was the consternation at Mar- 
leigh Grange at the non-appearance ‘of 
Cora and Fred. The guests at the 
picnic had not returned there, but. had 
gone straight to their own homes,.so it 
was only the family party who waited. 
and wondered, framing all kinds of 
speculations as to what had become ot 
them, and no two agreeing in the same 
supposition. That some untoward event 
had.occurred they @é/ decided. 

The chaise drove in at the gates of 
the, Grange just as the cuckoo clock 
over the hall table was chiming halt- 
past eleven, and just as Ralph, unable 


5 


‘to bear the uncertainty any longer, was: 


riding quickly down the lawn, determined 
to.scour the country all round until he 
could gain tidings of the wanderers. 

(Zo be continued.) 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE.—II. 


Cut flowers in the room and for table 


decoration.—We often hear the expression, 
«a good eye for colour,” and, my readers, it 
is this that you must have if you wish to be- 
come skilful in arranging flowers. A good 
eye for colour is described by one who has 
written much about it as ‘an eye sensitive to 
the minutest influence of one colour on 
another.” Some people are by nature sensi- 


tive—instinctively they go right ; but all may 


become so by education and observation. 
The appreciation of special colours depends 
much on our peculiar constitution. To some 
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Fic. I.—OLD BROWN POT AND ROSES. 


yellow or reds are most agreeable; to others, 
. blues or greens. We feel great delight in 


- some combinations of colour; others are in-. 


different or disagreeable to us. Ruskin tells 
.us, and with truth, that at quict, happy 
«times we can best appreciate colour. But we: 
believe that the study of a few of the first 


principles of colour is a help when we feel that- 


we cannot trust to ‘our good eye,” and that 
we may so educate that eye by observing the 
wonderful harmonies 
of nature in our woods 
and fields that at last 
it will learn to appre- 
ciate and choose. 


You all know that 
there are three pri- 
mary colours— 
yellow, red, and blue 
—by the mixture of 
which all other 
colours are pro- 
duced. From _ yel- 
low and red, we 
have orange; from 
yellow and blue, 
green; from red and 
blue, purple ; which 
are called the com- 
plementals of the 
primary colours. 
These again produce 
athird series. Orange 
and green give olive; 
orange and purple, 
brown; green and 
purple, grey. In a 
harmonious arrange- 
ment, just as in a 
picture, all the pri- 
mary colours should 
be present in some 
degree, or there will 
be a sense of incom- 
pleteness. A com- 
plemental colour is 
so called because it 





low is the prevailing colour, red and blue—that | 
is purple—complements or fills up the scale ; if 
red is the colour, yellow and blue, that is green, 
is the complemental; if blue is the colour, 
orange, composed of red and yellow, com- 
pletes the scale. If you want a powerful 
contrast, you must remember. that a comple- 
mental colour placed near a primary colour 
increases its intensity ; at least it appears so to 
us. There is no change in the blue or orange, 
but such is the effect on us. But strong con- 
trasts are not the only things needed; a 
harmonious blending of colour is even more 
pleasant to the eye; and in the third series of 
colours—the olives, browns, and greys—we 
shall find backgrounds for bright colours which | 
are always satisfactory. 

Have you seen daffodils growing in a very 
green ficld in early spring? Are they as 
pleasant to your eye as when gathered and 
put in a brown pot, with a bit of warm- 
coloured dead fern? Why is it so? Because 
the yellow and blue-green are so predominant, 
so cold, and the warmth of red is wanting. 
Perhaps you have admired the early Veronica, 
with full blue blossoms and deep green leaves, 
when growing in the garden against a moss- 
grown wall covered with delicious olives and 
browns. You gather it and put it in a glass 
basket, but it does not please you—it makes 
you shiver. And why? It is the absence of 
anything approaching red. For this reason 
coloured vases of rich brown and deep red, or 
blue and dull green, are so valuable in adding 
just the touch of colour which is wanting in 
your flowers. 

Colours may be divided into warm and cold 
colours. Colours in which yellow or red pre- 
dominate are warm, and they are cold where 
blue has the largest share. Yellow has the 
most light init. Red is the strongest, most 
forcible colour, and blue has most shade and 





coolness. 





fills up or completes 
the primary scale. 
Orange is the com- 
plemental of blue, 
purple of yellow, 
green of red; or, in 
other words, if yel- 


FIG. 2.—BLACKBERRY LEAVES IN 





AN OLD BROWN POT. 


to business. 


Having now some principles of colour 
firmly established in the mind, let us ‘proceed 

I. Astothe best things for holding cut flowers, 
—Almost anything, trom a soup plate to an 
elaborate-silver centre-piece, may be used for 
this purpose; but perhaps there is not a better 
plan than to have a number of common vases 
of all shapes and sizes at hand for use to suit 
different flowers, and these may be had at 
such low prices now that they are found in 
almost every home. There are the pretty 
little Japanese vases at 6d. each, some tall, 
some square (see fig. 4), or hexagon—all 
charming for flowers, with a zinc lining made 
to fit, and very pretty on the dinner-table, 
either at the corners or round the centre pot 
or group. ‘There is the common brown ware, 
which you may pick up in many country 
towns, of good form, as in fig. i or fig. 2; the 
latter, by-the-bye, was once a despised pot, 
thrown on the dung hill close to an old farm- 
house, but has since been a well-tried friend, 
its deep clear brown giving just the right help 
or contrast to many flowers. There is the 
Doulton ware, so rich and artistic in colour, 
or the Valerie, Dunmore, and many other 
kinds now imported into our country. Then 
if you want a very light arrangement, nothing 
is so good as glass, plain or iridescent, in an 
upright form, or as a bowl or basket, but, of 
course, these are more subject to accidents. 
Then for a change, some flowers, especially 
roses, look uncommonly well in a moss 
basket, which is easily made with wire or 
over an old wicker basket, covering every part 
carefully with keeping moss, and having a zinc 
lining to fit, or using a pie dish. A white 
wicker basket, too, or one painted very dark 
green, or with Judson’s black paint, is often 
useful. It is generally best with ail baskets 
to have the handle high; you can group your 
flowers better. 


Il. Astothesupply foryour flowers : whether 
water, sand and water, or moss and water.— 
There are many opinions. On the whcle, 
speaking generally, we may say that flowers 
keep longer in water alone than when mixed 
with sand or moss, especially those that 
absorb water very freely like marsh marigolds; 
but both sand and moss are very useful when 
you have short stalks, or the flowers ate top- 
heavy, and some flowers, like heartseases, 
seem to show themselves to greater advantage 
in this way. It is a good plan to put a layer 
of charcoal at the bottom of the vase; it keeps 
the water pure and fresh. Plates or saucers 
of wet sand with lycopodium or moss cover- 
ing them are soon arranged with few flowers. 
Flowers that have been worn or gathered 
some time can often be revived by plunging in 
hot or boiling water. 


IL. As to some important matters always to 
be kept in mind tn arrangement.—(1) Know 
what you mean to do. lt is necessary, even 
in arranging the smallest nosegay, to get an 
idea, and carry it out. Flowers will not look 
well if you take them up haphazard and pop 
them in anyhow. And, by the way, to facili- 
tate this always gather the flowers yourself, 
and have some notion how many of each sort 
you will want, that there may not be any waste. 
(2) Study your colowr.—Generally speaking, 
the more simple your choice of colour the 
better; you seldom should have more than two 
colours, and one of these should have more 
brilliancy and power than the other. White, 
if well managed, is very delicious in the midst 
of other colours, but it should never be 
dotted about in little specks, but kept for 
special points of chief lustre. Such -combina- 
tions as crimson and purple, purple and blue, 
blue and green, purple and green, yellow and 
grey, and purple and scarlet, which at first 
sight may be thought discordant, may be so 
arranged ‘as to produce a_ brilliant effect. 
(3) Study variety and grace in grouping.— 
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When selecting flowers to put together, choose 
those that are different in form and size of 
leaf and flower. If you place only two roses 
in a glass, you will be better pleased if one is 
full blown and the other but half opened than 
if they are just the same size. But variety of 
{orm is obtained principally by your foliage of 
green or brown, or by grasses, &c. You will 
continually find that a graceful group of leaves 
will prevent your nosegay looking too round, 
or a spray falling down the side of your pot will 
take away its formality. In a centre arrange- 
ment bear in mind that either oneset of blossoms 
or group of leaves and ferns should be more 
importan’ than the rest, or else that the 
masses of flowers should repeat each other, in 
order that there may be a feeling of unity in 
the whole. Never crowd your flowers, pack- 
ing them in as a gardener often does ; let there 
be ease and lightness. 

IV. As to some suggestions for combinations 
of flowers.—The spring wild flowers are very 
lovely. Try daffodils or primroses, celandine, 
or marsh marigolds, with some of the sprays 
of dead fern you have kept by you through 
the winter; and to these you may add a bright- 
coloured blackberry leaf or spray of old ivy 
often wonderfully coloured, which will give 
the warmth of tone you need. We hear that 
all these wild flowers can be easily bought 
in London, where they are often sold before 
they are in flowerin some parts of the country. 
Little bunches of the common daisy with its 
pink buds are very pretty mixed with moss. 

Grass is a grand requisite, and should be 
always at hand, when hay is about it is well to 
get bunches of different kinds. There are 
several light pretty varieties sold in Covent- 
garden, which give a soft aérial effect to an 
arrangement. 

A group of handsome foxgloves is very 
effective in a hall or on a landing. 

The pink and white wild roses are very 
pretty, mixed with the water forget-me-not, 
and a few tender fronds of any of the wild 
hardy ferns. 

Ox-eye daisies and grass are most fascinat- 
ing, whether arranged in a natural way, or in 
flat dishes with a little moss or grass as a 
border to other flowers. 

Dandelion seeds, not far gone, and a good 
pink cranesbill or ragged robin form another 
light pretty arrangement. 

We have seen also a graceful combination 
of the blue harebell, with mountain ash berries 
in their orange state, 
mixed with sprays of 
beech fern, but it needs 
patience, as you require 
hundreds of harebells to 
get any effect (see fig. 3). 

Blackberry blossom is 
not telling, but exceed- 
ingly lovely, especially if 
you can get a crimson- 
coloured leaf with it. 

Honeysuckle, with hare- 
bells or any wild flower or 
berry, is sure to please the 
eye with its grace and 
freedom. 


In the autumn there is 
awealth of brilliant leaves 
and berries. The two 
brionys, particularly the 
one with rich brown 
leaves, will hang down 
ever the handle of a pot 
in charming _ festoons. 
Marsh guelder rose 

berries, hips, and’ perhaps 
best of all blackberry 
leaves, most wonderful in 
their variety and richness, 
delightful “as a decora- 
tion for the dinner-table, 
either in'a rich brown pot 








FIG. 4.—CHRISTMAS ROSES 


(see fig. 2) or 
vase of blue 
and white. 
You may add 
to the eftect 
by placing on 
the tablecloth 
a few groups 
of leaves 
tastily arran- 
ged at inter- 
vals. These 
leaves will 
keep for days 
if put ina tin 
box. 

This is the 
time when a 
rather de- 
spised race 
(the tribe of 
Fungi) are in 
full beauty. 
Many of you 
may not have 
noticed them, 
but they are 
most lovely in 
their shades of 
colour, and 
the Agaricus 
muscarius 1s 
grand for a 
hall as a piece 
of fine colour, 
with its hand- 


some _ scarlet 
caps spotted 
with cream. 


They cannot 
generally be 
recommended 
as a_sitting- 
room decora- 
tion, except 
some of the 
smaller kinds, 
and the lovely 
little  eziza 
coccinea,which : 
comes in winter—its crimson cup often peep- 
ing up amidst the snow; it will last a long 
time in a bed of moss. 

The autumn is the time to collect different 
shades of the dying bracken to keep through 
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YG. 3,—TABLE DECORATION, FERNS, ETC. 


winter in your vases. Also to get a bunch of 
handsome bulnushes, or one of the Arundas 
for the hall. The garden flowers are so 
many that it is impossible to enumerate half. 

Christmas roses and blackberry leaves, with 
moss, violets in glass 
globes, Sidonia japonica, 
crab,.and any of the early 
blossoms, make a lovely 
dinner decoration. 


China roses and light 
pinky grass, sweet briar 
blossoms and the -blue 
Nemophila, Gloire de 
Dijon roses, and either 
the light or dark cler, 
matis, are very lovely. 

For a large vase a 

- group of blue and white 

flags is very beautiful, and 
wacre is 2 ~hade. of blue- 
green in which they come 
wonderfully -well, though 
you may doubt it. 
_ The early white cle- 
matis, the tropzeoleum, 
and our constant friend 
the scarlet. geranium, are 
all useful and effective. 
A drop of gum in the 
geraniunis will make them 
last a long time. 

Sunflowers are grand in 
a brown pot, and indeed 
in any way have a charm- 
ing, old-fashioned, quaint 
look. 
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Roses are delightful and easy to arrange. 
Do not forget to put plenty of leaves with 
them, and let the sprays of the climbers fall 
in their own wild way. Two or three, fine 
blossoms of General Jacqueminot and the com- 
mon white cluster rose, with a good yellow 
eye, and pink buds, are enough to charm 
anyone (see fig. 1). 

When the year is declining the old white 
‘garden chrysanthemum is very useful, and 
combines well with berries. 


If possible you should lay in a stock of the 
graceful winter cherry; it is very effective 
with chrysanthentums or dead fern and 
grasses, and will keep well through the 
winter. Oe ; 

But for your dinner table now the’ everlast- 
ings will be most valuable—the .little pink 
Rhodanthe, whichis most charming in your 
Japanese pots, as, indeed, all small flowers 
are, or the common yellow one, so golden 
and bright by candlelight. < You will not tire 
vf them until Christmas roses come again 
(see. fig. 4), and all the succession of spring. 
flowers. Sue 

The old scarlet berberis will keep well 
preserved im salt as a dinner decoration. 

We must not forget the various shades of 
maple, the copper beech, and common beech, 
which come in well with berries or Michael- 
mas daisies. i 

But we have said enough. Our purpose 
will be answered if any readers of THE GIRI’s 
Own PAPER are persuaded to find a‘study 
and.a pleasure in arranging flowers. “They 
will soon see that they are not‘only gaining’a 
‘‘ good eye for colour,” but are deriving more 
and more delight from the beauties that sur- 
réund them. “ 

‘“‘ The works of the Lord are great: sought 
out of them that haxe pleasure therein.” 
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| speak of 


; those more 
advanced 
institutions 
whose 
’ a special care 
js, to use thé phrase of the day, ‘ the higher 
education of women.” There is nd question 
as to the importance of the subject. Addison, 
. none of his essays, pictures the human soul 

as a block of marble in a quarry which shows 
“none of its inherent beauties till the polisher 
* sets to work and brings out the colours, makes 

the surface shine, and cliscovers every orna- 

‘-mental spot and vein that runs through it. 
So, he says, it is with education: ‘“ when it 
works upon a noble mind, it draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which with- 
out such help are never-able to make their 
appearance.” . 

Cambridge will be our. starting point. The 
Cambridge institution which comes first to 
mind in connection with woman’s education 
is Girton College. This college dates. its 


criein from the year 1869, when it was opened'! circumstances, she must, 
“Oo So 


| 











at Hitchin. It was incorporated in 1872, 
removed to the parish of Girton, near Cam- 
bridge, in. 1873, and had its accommodation 
considerably enlarged three years ago. 

Candidates for admission to Girton College 
must pass an entrance examination, and furnish 
satisfactory certificates of character. Except 
in special cases students are not received under 
eightcen years of age. Entrance examinations 
are held in London in March and June, the 
fee being one pound. The subjects include 
the principles and practice of arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, physical and political geo- 
graphy, English history, ahd Scripture his- 
tory—not required, however, in the case of 
conscientious -objections—and any two of 
several optional subjects, of which one must 
be a language. 

The instruction given by the college consists 
of divinity; modern languages—English, 
French, and German; classics; mathematics 
(pure and mixed); moral science, natural 
science, history, and vocal music, 
are at liberty to select'a course of study but 
no student may take more thana maximum or 


| less than a mitiimum number of subjects. 


Degree certificates are conferred by. Girton 
College on such students as are proved by 


examination to havearrived at a fixed standard 


of proficiency. The course for an ordinary 
degree certificate occupies about three years, 
half of each year being spent in college; for 
honours the time allowed is somewhat longer. 


A certificate called a college certificate is con- 


ferred on any student who passes, to the satis- 


‘faction of the college, examinations similar in 


subjects and standard to those qualifying for 
B.A. of the University of Cambridge. The 
following deviations, however, are permitted: 
French and English, or German and English, 
may be substituted for Latin or for Greek, and 
English, French, and German for both Latin 
and Greek. The theological part of the 
examination may also be omitted, if objected 
to. 

The charge for board, lodging, and instruc- 


| tion at Girton College amounts to £35 -per 


term. This covers the whole of the college 
expenses. ; 

Girton College being a model institution of 
its kind, has received substantial support from 
many of the leading friends of progress. 
Several scholarships have been founded, and, 
to speak only cf what is recent, considerable 
grants have been made by some of the wealthy 
companies of the city of London to the build- 
ing fund of the college. The assistance given 
in this way has been specially opportune, as, 
in consequence of the rapid increase in the 
number .of students, it became necessary 
to add to the building, and a debt was thus 
incurred, of which about £5,000, we believe, 


" still remains to be paid off. 


The number of students at present attending 
Girton College is over forty. One of them, 
our readers will most likely recollect, attracted 
considerable attention early this year by pass- 
ing an examination, which but for her sex 
would have placed her. in the position of 
Eighth Wrangler. 

Newnham Hall is another Cambridge. insti- 
tution which owes its origin to the increased 
interest taken in the higher education of 
women. It was founded in 1875 to receive 
students coming from a distance to attend 
lectures, and the demands on its accommoda- 
tion have been such that a sister establishment, 
under the name of Norwich House, was opened 
in the October of 1877, for the reception of 
sixteen students. The students at Newnham 
Hall number thirty-three, and the Principal 
lias‘af present applications from far more than 


7 she can admit. 


** Po.enter Newnham Hall the student must 





first of all’ furnish the Principal with satis- 
factory references. Then, unless under special 
if she means to 
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qualify forthe Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nation, pass in English history, English litera. 
ture, and arithmetic before coming into 
residence. Those who have taken honours in 
the Cambridge Senior Local Examinations 
are exempt from this rule. No student must 
be under seventeen years of age. 

The charge for board and lodging is twenty 
guineas for each term of eight weeks. The 
fees for instruction vary slightly according to 
the line of study, but they will, in most cases, 
be covered by four and a-half guineas a term. 

In connection with Newnham Hall there 
are several entrance exhibitions of five guineas 
a term, awarded to students who require 
assistance and whose ability is unmistakeable. 
These exhibitions are tenable with scholar- 
ships, and the scholarships to be competed for 
are becoming every year of greater importance. 
A limited number of fifteen guineas a year are 
awarded to students whose means are small 
and who have attained some intellectual dis- 
tinction. Not to speak of others, three scholar- 
ships of fifty pounds a year for two years were 
given at the Higher Local Examination in 
June of this year by the Cambridge Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women. 

The lectures delivered .at Cambridge under 
the auspices of the association we have just 
named embrace all the subjects included in 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 
combined with more advanced teaching in the 
different subjects of the University course for 
students who have passed this examination. 
They are open to women not under seventeen 
years of age, who must reside in some house 
approved of by the committee of the associa- 
tion. 

There are over thirty professors whose 
lectures at Cambridge are open to women, 
indeed women may derive benefit from almosi. 
the entire teaching staff of the University. 
The subjects of these lectures are: astronomy, 
botany, archeology, law, moral philosophy, 
pure mathematics, civil law, fine art, Sanskrit, 
natural experimental philosophy, political eco- 
nomy, international law, geology, anatomy, 
Hebrew, Greek, medicine, chemistry, Latin, 
mineralogy, Arabic, modern history, Anglo- 
Saxon, mechanism, applied mechanics, and 
divinity. 

Oxford, in 1879, followed the example so 
nobly set by Cambridge, and Lady Margaret 
Hall was opened for the benefit of women 
desirous of improving themselves by study. . 
Its special object is to afford such students 
the protection and training of an academical 
house on the principles of the Church of 
England, but ample provision is made for.the 
liberty of members of other religious bodies. 

Those desirous of admission to Margaret 
Hall must of course forward unexceptionable 
references to the Principal, and students 
coming from any other place of education 
must bring a letter of recommendation from 
its authorities. Students will not be allowed 
to reside for less than an academical year 
without special leave. 

Board and lodging at this Wall costs 
£25 aterm or £75 a year, exclusive of 
charges which are strictly personal. The 
authorities hope that, as the “Hall grows, 
it will be found possible to reducc this 
amount. Sisters or other ladies sharing 
the same room are allowed a reduction, antl 
provision is made in certain cases, by exhi- 
bitions or otherwise for students whose 
resources are limited. The fees for instruction 
amount to about £15 a year. 

Somerville Hall at Oxford was also opened 
in 1879. It is intended for the reception of 
students who have left home to attend the 
lectures of the Oxford Association for Pro- 
moting the Higher Education of Women. 
Whatever the religious denomination to which 


| is inmates belong they are all placed on the 





same footing. The life of the students is 
modelled on that of an English family. 
Prayers are read daily, and on Sundays 
students are expected, as a rule, to attend 
some place of worship. The students must 
be at least seventeen years old. 

There are four exhibitions of twenty-five 
pounds each tenable at this Hall by students 
who are preparing to become teachers. Stu- 
dents have also a chance of winning the 
“Mary Somerville” scholarship of thirty 
pounds a year for three years for mathematics. 
‘This scholarship is awarded after examination 
by a Committee of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Higher Education of Women in 
Oxford. 

Turning our attention now tothe Metropolis, 
we find much to speak about. First of ail, 
there is Queen’s College, in Harley-street, an 
institution founded in 1848 and incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1853. It is intended for 
the general education of ladies and for grant- 
ing certificates of knowledge. 

There is a useful four years’ course at 
Queen’s College, to which girls are admitted 
at the age of fourteen. The higher course 
is for students above eighteen. It prepares 
for the first B.A, examination of the Univer- 
sity of London, and includes such subjects as 
church history, botany, English language, 
French literature, Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
physiology, Roman history, English history, 
German, harmony, chemistry, geology. 

The fees are one guinea for each course of 
ten lectures; four guineas for the lectures of a 
whole term. The first lecture of each course 
is free, and five shillings is charged for any 
subsequent single lecture. 

Two scholarships of thirty guineas each 
for two years are opea to competition, at the 
beginning of the Michaelmas term, to students 
preparing for the B.A. examination. Candi- 
dates must be at least eighteen years of age. 

Certihcates of associateship, which may 
prove of considerable use in making one’s way 
in the world, are given to scholars of not less 
than six years’ standing, on their proving their 
proficiency in the subjects studied by them, 
and paying a fee of one guinea Certificates 
of proficiency in any single subject are granted 
to ladies, whether connected with the College 
or not, on their fulfilling certain conditions and 
passing the required examination. 

Trinity College, London, has recently opened 
its examinations in arts and music to women. 
Special classes for ladies at cheap rates are 
conducted by qualified professors, and the 
examinations are open to candidates who 
have been educated there or elsewhere. 

At Bedford College in York-place, Port- 
man-square, young women may also pursue 
their studies with advantage. The work of 


the classes here prepares for matriculation and | 


graduation at the University of London. 
The fees for regular students who pursue a 
systematic course of study, are eight guineas a 
term ; for occasional students, who may select 


two guineas a term for one class meeting twice 
a week, and one guinea and a half for any 
additional class after+he first. 

Regular students not under cighteen years 
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of age, who have diligently attended classes | 


for at least three sessions, and have passed 
with credit -the examinations of those classes, 


are entitled to the diploma of ‘* Associate of | 


Bedford College.” 

The ladies’ division of the Crystal Palace 
_ School of Art, Science, and Engineering now 
numbers about five hundred pupils. Jt was 
established about twenty years ago, with the 
idea of utilising the valuabl: courts and 
. collections of the Crystal Palace for instruc- 
Gion in art. The system of tuition is in some 
subjects in the style of private tutorial instruc- 
tion by the best masters, but other subjects 
are taught on the University method, in accord- 


| just mentioned. 


: London University. 
any number of separate classes, the charge is | 


ance with the regulations of the Syndicate 
of the University of Cambridge, by whom 
some lectures and classes are conducted. The 
num’ er of students admitted into any class is 
strictly limited. 

The City of London College for Ladies has 
a senior department, in which there are classes 
for ladies who wish to study special subjects 
and for pupils wishing to prepare for the 
Cambridge, Oxford, and other higher exami- 
nations for women, including those of London 
and St. Andrew’s Universities. We must not 
omit also to notice that the highest division 


of the North London Collegiate School for ' 


Girls takes rank as a college for women. 


At the University College, London, classes | 


in all subjects are open to both men and 
women, who are taught in some classes to- 
gether and in others separately. Particulars 
as to these classes may be obtained from the 
College Calendar, This well-known institution 
was founded in 1826, and opened two -years 
later as “The University of London. A 
change, however, was made in 1836, when it 
reccived a charter as University College. The 
Royal Charter of 1856 was annulled and the 
college was re-incorporated with additional 
powers in 1869. 

I’.r advancing the education of women of 
limited means and little leisure several insti- 
tutions have been established in London and 
other large towns. The Brompton Evening 
College for Women is one of these.’ This 
college was founded by the Women’s Edu- 
cational Union to supply women employed 
during the day with systematic teaching by 
evening clas-es, and to provide a comfort- 
able resort and pleasant occupation for Icisure 
hours, There are classes in various subjects, 
both elementary and advanced. 

Another institution of the same class is the 
College for Working Women in Fitztfoy- 
square. 


during the day with higher education than 
has generally been within their reach, and also 


to promote mutual help and fellowship between — 


teachers and students and all members of the 
college. Periodical examinations are held, 
and at these students may obtain certificates 
of the Society of Arts free of expense. 

The College for Men and Women, in 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, was founded in 
1863, with much the same object as the two 
The number of students at 
present is about three hundred and fifty. The 


i fees for each course are from one shilling to 


four shillings aterm. To all establishments 
of this class one cannot but-wish success. 
Young ladies who have little else to do than 
attend classes and study their lessons can 
hardly realise the enthusiasm that must exist 
before one can throw one’s heart into learning 
after a hard day’s work. 

Before we leave speaking of education in 
London we must devote a word or two to 
This is not an institu- 
tion for teaching, nor a body of teachers and 
scholars, but a body of persons empowered to 
examine candidates and confer degrees. It 
was created under a Royal Charter in 1836, at 
the same time that the University of London, 
as we have already mentioned, received its 
charter and changed its name to University 
College. A totally new charter was granted 
in 1863. 

Women are now admitted to all degrees at 
London University without exception. This 
is under a supplemental charter, granted on 
the 14th of May, 1878. 

The degrees obtainable are those of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts, Bachelor and 
Doctor of Medicine, Bachelor and .Doctor of 
Laws, Bachelor and Doctor of Science, 

sachelor and Master of Surgery, Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music, and Doctor‘of Litera- 
ture. Jor information as to the examinations 


An endeavour is made here, by | 
systematic teaching, tosupply women occupied | 
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for these degrees, and also the exhibitions and 
scholarships:to be competed for ‘in connection 
with the University of London, we must refer 
the reader to:the University Calendar, our own 
space not being equal to the occasion. 

Some provision is made in Bristol for the 
higher education of women in the University 
| College. This college is intended to supply 
| for persons: of either sex above the ordinary 
‘ school age the means of continuing their 
, Studies in science, languages, history, and 

literature... The fees for day lectures are gene- 
' yally five guineas foreach course, for three 

terms, and four guineas for two consecutive 
' terms. . Those for evening’ lectures are seven 
shillings for one term, half-a-guinea for two 
terms, and fifteen shillings for three terms. 
There are several college scholarships open to 
women as well as men, and the Clifton Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Higher Education 
of Women offers four scholarships for women, 
éach worth fifteen pounds, and tenable for one 
year. 

At the Liverpool Institute there are classes 
for women specially designed for such as wish 
to work their way in the world. No students 
are received under sixteen. The fees for each 
| class are ten shillings a term. 

: _ Dublin possesses a useful institution in the 
shape of Alexandra College, established in 
1866, to the classes of which girls above 
fifteen years of age are admitted. We meet 
here with the novelty of correspondence 
classes, the students belonging to which 
reside at a distance and are supplied with the 
regular weekly work of any class and with 
examination papers. The themes and exer- 
cises are corrected and the examination papers 
; marked by the regular professors on payment 
i of the college fees. 

| , Certificates of general proficiency are granted 
at Alexandra College to such students as pass 
a satisfactory examination in English language 
and literature, and in at least four other sub- 
| jects, literary or scientific, selected by them- 
selves. Special certificates are also granted 
in separate subjects to pupils who have 
studied the subjects in which they desire to 
be examined for six terme, or for any less 
number of terms within which a course of | 
lectures is completed. 

Queen’s College, in Molesworth - street, 
Dublin, is also devoted to the general edu- 
cation of women. There is a finishing course 
here, recommended to governesses, embracing 
English language and literature, English 
composition, ancient and modern history, 
geography, mathematics, drawing and paint- 
ing, natural science, one modern language, 
Latin, Greek, pianoforte, and theory of music, 
choral singing, elocution, political economy, 
logic, and the art of teaching. 

In Belfast, at the Methodist College, there 
are classes for lady students. The rate of fees 
may be judged by the quotation of one guinea 
a term for one subject of two hours a week. 
Admission to all the classes is four guineas 
anda half per term. At the end of the year 
ladies who have attended a class in any subject 
regularly, and who pass the final examination 
satisfactorily, receive a certificate. Special 
certificates of general proficiency are given 
to any student who, alter having regularly 
attended classes for two years, passes a satis- 
factory examination in no fewer than five 
subjects, two of which rnust be English and 
| french, 

And so ends this paper. We have men- 
tioned briefly the leading colleges in the 
country, for women, and we shall not detain 

the reader by enlarging on the advantages to be 
gained by attending them. It will be enough 
if we all lay to keart this sage advice: “* Above 
all things, study. Whether for the sake of 
learning, or for any other reason, study. For, 
- whatever the mvtives that impel you at first, 
you will soon love study for its own sake.” 
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QUITE A LADY. 
By Anne BEALE. 
CHAPTER III. 





LORD EVERSLEIGH spent many months 
in London searching for his daughter. 
He chose to remain incognito, and suc- 
ceeded in avoiding his friends. He was 
as unhappy as his worst enemy could 
desire, and paid the penalty of cowardice 
and sin by feeling ‘the worm that never 
dies.” 

Finding himself one evening in the 
neighbourhood of Albert Hall, in this 
vain quest for one whom he would not 
recognise had he met, he wandered 
restlessly into the building. Learning 
that a large concert was aLout to take 
place, he secured a ticket, and pro- 
ceeded tothe arena, where he considered 
he would not be recognised. He suc- 
ceeded in procuring a seat opposite the 
orchestra, and while the great organ was 
pealing forth the overture he surveyed 
the hall. He was astonished at its 
colossal size, and, glancing from arend 
to boxes, balconies and galleries, won- 
dered whether the kuman voice could 
mount the height and circle the enor- 
mous space; wondered still more at the 
multitudes of gaily dressed people that 
gradually thronged it, and looked like 
specks of colour in the vast dome. 

Suddenly the organ ceased, and he 
was recalled to the concert by the slight 
clapping of hands that usually greets 
the first singer. Expecting nothing ex- 
traordinary he merely glanced at the 
orchestra, to see, in dim distance, a 
young girl appear on its projecting 
stage. 

‘‘Some débutante! Cruel to make 
her sing first,’’ he thought. 

Is it, by the way, cruelty or charity 
that entails the first song on the artist 
who sings for the first time ? 

Lord Eversleigh sat carelessly in- 
attentive, and looked at the programme. 
He read the name of the singer as 
Mademoiselle Rose. Interest had done 
for our young friend what unaided merit 
had failed to accomplish, and Mrs. 
Launceston, Lady Josephine Stanley, 
and other aristocratic patronesses to 
whom they had presented her, had pro- 
cured for her a hearing and engagement 
from the very director who had previously 
declared his arrangements made for the 
season. 

‘““Vot che sapete che cosa é amore,” 
reached Lord Eversleigh in a sweet, 
tremulous voice. His glass was uplifted 
and he saw a young girl, who looked 
very pale and terrified. She was in 
mourning, with some sort of white 
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flowers in her hair and bodice. He 
laid aside the glass to listen, and by 
degrees the trembling voice steadied, and 
filled the hall. It was a fine, clear, 
penetrating mezzo soprano, pure and 
cultivated. He knew every note and 
modulation of this delicious song of 
Mozart, and wondered to hear it sung, 
in these screamy days, simply and 


unostentatiously. Now and again his 
glass went up as if to take in 


sound by sight, and he grew restless 
and nervous. An intonation—a trem- 
bling cadence—caused him to feel 
strangely interested in this young crea- 
ture, beginning a career such as his 
once loved wife had begun, and from 
which he had snatched her only to in- 
augurate one still more painful. ‘* What 
if she fail?’’ he asked himself, as he 
seemed to see the quivering pulses and 
to hear the faltering breath, beneath 
the courageous effort at self-command. 
But she did not fail. The last notes 


circled the vast building distinctly as a | 


bird’s, and that wonderful instrument, 
the human voice, had penetrated its 
height and depth. The song was much 


applauded, and he watched Rose make | 


a timid courtesy and hastily retire. 

She is now in the artistes’ room, re- 
ceiving the hurried congratulations of 
the director and of such of the other 
performers as have taken the trouble to 
go to the arena door to listen to her. She 
is giddy, not with pleasure, but terror; 
for the applause had rather frightened 
than excited her. She had sung ina 
dream, with a visionof the dead mother 
who taught her the song between her 
and a living father. 





observer; but Rose, happily, does 
understand the taunt. 

Her turn comes again, after what 
seemed an interminable interval. The 
busy director gallantly handed her to the 
orchestra, whispering encouragement. 
This time a chorus had preceded her 
song, as well as the organ, therefore she 
does not inaugurate the second part. 
She sings Bishop's “Tell me, my heart,’’ 
and she sings it so well that the applause 
is undoubted—the success certain. From 
arena to gallery sound the dz-avas. No 
sooner is she once more in the artistes’ 
room than she is recalled by an exco;e 
sO positive that there is to be nu 
denial. 

“*T shall break down—I cannot sing 
it again,’’ she says, large tears filling 
her eyes. 

‘““« Home, sweet Home,’ then, instead,” 
says the director. 

She is at the foot of the stairs, and 
she hears awhispered, ‘‘Take courage,” 
turns and sees Sir Edwin. In another 
moment she is again standing in front 
of that ponderous mass of humanity, 
assembled to be amused. But she takes 
courage. Of all songs they have chosen 
the one she would least prefer to sing—- 
‘* Home, sweet Home,’’ for her, who js 
homeless! But Sir. Edwin is near, and 
she will try. She little knows that her 
father is at his side, watching and listen- 
ing as breathlessly as he. Strange that 


not 


_ the very songs her mother sang showld 


. them up into the eyes of others. 
She is alone-ina : 


strange, cold, unromantic room below : 


the orchestra, the pillars to support 
which make of it a kind of colonnade. 


She sees much-dressed artistes biding . 


their time on ottomans, humming their 
songs, and thinking of themselves, not 
of her; prime donne or prim? sig- 


word arriving either just in time or | 


too late for their appointed ver- 


formance; ladies sweeping down the | 


long staircase with trains that are to : 


cover half the orchestra; people at the 
glass door listenirg to the music. It is 
all a phantasmagoria, of which she 
realises scarcely half. She hears buzzing 
conversation around her, criticism and 
comments, jealousies and compliments, 
complaints and inquiries, Of the per- 
formance little reaches her, and that 
indistinctly, and she has neither courage 
nor inclination to stand at the door and 
listen. She sits retired near another 
trembling star, who is, like herself, to 
shine as one of the eighth magnitude 
amongst this constellation of artistes. 
The men look at her; for in beauty and 
modesty she is, herself, the first. 

She has one centre of thought and 
interest in her unprotected and dazzled 
position—this is her bouquet. It is of 
white camellias, from which she has 
extracted those in her fair hair and dark 
dress. It arrived anonymously that 
afternoon, and she thinks, she hopes, it 
was sent by Sir Edwin Launceston, of 
whom she has seen much of late, in 
spite of his aunt’s suspicions. ‘‘Za 
dame aux camélias!’’ says a some- 
what envious rival to an admiring 





have been revived by the ever-changiny 
public taste just as she appears. She 
suppresses her own tears only to cal 
Her 
simple melody reaches every heart, and 
as the last ‘‘Home, sweet Home,”’ 
echoes through the great amphitheatre 
the applause descends upon her like a 
clap of thunder, 

As she again withdrew, she glanced 
timidly towards Sir Edwin, and met his 
kind brown eyes and gracious smile. 
She also met another pair of dark but 
sterner eyes fixed on her as she dis- 
appeared. Lord Eversleigh had come 
to the arena door to see her near. 

*‘\Who is she ?”’ he said, eagerly. 

Sir Edwin turned and recognised 
him. 

‘‘Lord Eversleigh! I did not know 
you were in England,’ he said, much 
surprised, as he held out his hand. __ 

‘‘ Whois she ?’’ repeated his lordship, 
heedless of the recognition, unconscious 
of the offered hand, = 

‘‘Miss Rose,’’ was the reply, as sr 
Edwin followed Rose into the artistes’ 
room. 

He found her surrounded by a ercwd 
of congratulators, abashed, flushed, 
tearful. He told her that Mrs. Launces- 
ton’s carriage awaited her—offered his 
arm, and led her away, trembling sen- 
sibly. As they traversed the long, cold 
galleries, he said, : 

‘‘ You have had a great success, Mis* 
Rose. Your fortune is made. Let me 
congratulate you.”’ i me 

‘*T will never sing in public again, 
she exclaimed, passionately. ‘It was 
horrible, most horrible. All the eyes 
stared at meas if they were one great 
Argus-eye. Oh, to sing first and feel 
alone in that cold, tremendous hall, no 
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one to support me in front of that awiul 
sea of heads—I see them nodding, nod- 
ding to the music now. All the opera 
zlasses turned upon me. If it had not 
been for your kind word, I should have 
fallen down before them. Then to be 
clapped, and shouted at, and ordered 
back, and commanded to sing again, 
and told to courtesy thankfully for what I 
abhorred—to make-believe to retire only 
to be recalled! Do ladies, do women 
undergo this for bread? Then let me 
starve—let me starve.”’ : 

Sir Edwin gazed into Rose’s flushed 
face, and saw large tears in her sweet 
eyes. He tookherhandkindly—tenderly, 
indeed, for he felt something more than 
pity for the lonely girl. 

““Starve!’’? he repeated. ‘‘ Never, 
while 1 have a crust, if you will but 
share it.”” 

She did not know what he meant; 
indeed he scarcely knew himself; but 
she withdrew her hand impetuously, ex- 
claiming, 

‘‘Thank you! oh, a thousand times, 
thank you; but I must never accept a 
favour from aman of your class— 
never. You would repent it, 
and I should repent it, when 
too late. If you sent 
me these flowers, 
send me no 
moe e; 
they 


| 





are temptations. My mother had many 
such, and all her life was weary and 
sad. I must starve alone—alone!”’ 

Her tears rained down, and Sir Edwin 
perceiving that they were attracting 
attention, passed on towards the car- 
riage. But she had withdrawn her 
hand from his arm, and followed him 
slowly. When he had placed her in it, 
hereturned, dreamily, to Lord Eversleigh, 
feeling conscious of having spoken to 
him and left him abruptly. 

‘‘What have you been about ?’’ said 
his lordship. ‘‘ Take care, Edwin, and 
don’t fall in love with that girl. It 
will be the destruction of both of 
you. I could tell you a story 
that would turn you 
from such mad- 
ness. I will teil 
it you some 
dg ya 


‘*Lady Josephine and my aunt are 
here,’’ interrupted Sir Edwin. 

‘*Then you may as well take me to 
them ;’’ and before the concert was over 
Lord Eversleigh and Sir Edwin went in 
search of his lordship’s sister, Lady 
Josephine Stanley. 

(Zo be-continted.) 
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CROCHET FQR LITTER 
WORKERS.—II. 
‘‘ ANOTHER half-holiday, little ones! The 
weather does not mean to imprison us this 
time, you see. But I think running about for 
three whole hours will make you rather too 
tired. Suppose we try some more crochet 
first; then you can play Chevy Chase after- 
wards when the boys come home.” 

‘* Oh, yes, please auntie,”’ echoed the three 
young voices with a will, “but we needn’t 
stay in the schoolroom, need we? it seems too 
much like lessons.”’ 

** Just as you please, my dears; bring my 
workbox, and your own crochet, and let us 
all go into the summer house.” | 

Scarcely five minutes, and the children, 
work and box in hand, were scampering into 


Ivy Villa, as they playfully called the shady 


rustic retreat at the end of their garden. 

“Will you take this seat in the middle, 
auntie ?” ‘asked May; ‘‘ then Annie and I can 
be on each side of you.” 

‘Oh, yes, and do let me sit on my own 
little chair,”’ coaxed Edie. ‘I'll draw it quite 
close, like that. And we can talk all the 
time, can’t we? it won’t be any fun if we 
dot ;”? and the demure little face looked 
quite anxious. 

“You funny puss!” auntie laughed; ‘it 
would be too hard to clip your busy tongue on 
a half-holiday, wouldn’t it? You. may chatter 
away unless [ want to tell you something, and 
then you must be still as a mouse.. 

“Dear! dear! a quarter-past:two already ! 
We must make up for lost time now. Let 
me see how you have been getting:‘on with 
your checked crochet.”’ Pie. a 

**T began a bread-cloth, auntie,” said:Annie, 
‘‘and May chose the doll’s curtains.: I do 


believe she will finish hers first now ; my rows 


seem so long!” ; 

“ T would always advise small things, Annie, 
till you have well learnt a stitch; still, having 
once commenced a thing, make up:your mind 
to finish it. Layiny aside work *when-only 
half done is a habit which grows with-you, 
and may bring plenty of trouble when you are 
much older. I must say you: have not been: 
idle; but, see, the crochet is‘not perfect yet; 
some of the rows are tighter than others, and 
the chains are not all the same:size. A few 
of them almost make a hole where the treble 
is pierced. However, continue:.to practise 
well, and you will soon show* some good, 
regular work. To-day we’shall not make any 
more of the cliecks, for while I. am here: you 
had better take the opportunity of learring 
something fresh.” : 

“Oh, that’s nght ! 
exclaimed May. ; 

“Edie! Edie! what are ‘you about?” 
interrupted auntie in alarm, suddenly seizing 
the chubby hand as it tugged hook and work 


I always like that!” 


> 
out of the small pocket. °°, 

“My child, how you’ frightened me! It 
almost makes me shiver; to’ think you have 
been jumping about with: that hook* in your 
pocket. 
fallen down, the needle might have-run into 
you, and we should have been obliged to send 
for the doctor, and, oh dear! how bad the 
pain would be before the hook was pulled out. 
‘This evening I will find you a small bag and 
some pieces for your sisters to make one each 
for themselves, then you. will all Have avsafe 
place for your hook, and, besides, keep your 
work cleaner. ICook, Edie, how grubby your 
piece ig, and it should be as white as the 
cotton on the reel. I am afraid little girls do 
not always ‘have their hands washed first; then 
all the dirty marks rub off on their crochet 
while they are working. Sometimes, too, they 
stop to play with pussy, and crumple the 
work into a ball till it gets quite hot and 
damp. Ah! you understand, die, and you 


It is so very dangerous. Had you . 
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will be more careful next week, I know. 
Remember that little rhyme of yours :— 


‘Work while you work, play while you play, 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay.’ 


«But come, I have another easy pattern of 
trebles and holes to teach you. Make a 
foundation chain, two or three inches long, 
and cut off the cotton. In the first row. work 
into the commencement stitch a long treble.” 

*¢ A long treble, auntie! What is that ?”’ 

‘Exactly what its name means, May. A 
treble, or triple stitch, made longer by twisting 
the cotton round the hook twice instead of 
once before inserting it into the work. This 
makes an extra stitch, and of course the needle 
must be brought through another time—that 
is, four times rather than three. Just try this 
—twice round ; that is right. Pierce the hook 


needle ; you have five loops. Draw the thread 
through the chain-stitch only; leave 4 on 
the needle.. Pull the hook through 2, leave 
3. Again through 2, leave 2. Lastly, 
through 2, leave 1. Now-make 2 chain 
and one long treble in every third-chain. In 
i the second row, let the trebles lie between 
; those below, and work them under and not 
‘ into the stitch. Now you have done two or 
three, notice that’ your trebles are firm at the 
top ; but at the lower part they move, and the 
chain passes like a runner through them. 
Finish the second row; change for a closer 
pattern, by dividing the holes with two 
ordinary: trebles instead of a single long one.” 
«« Can we make a bread-cloth with this, too, 


auntie??? ’ ; 
zo“ You'might, Annie ; but, Being 50 very open, 
_Lthink'it would look better for a pin-cushion 
“cover;-or even a quilt for dolly; and then, to 
make it warmer and prettier, you might beg’ 
frdm mamma some scraps of bright silk t6 line 
it with.” 

“ Couldn’t we have curtains and valances 
like the quilt, too?’’ asked May; * 
thing would match.” 

“Very nicely, my dear. I expect Edie 
will readily give you an order for the 
whole bed furniture at once,.so you 

~have plenty in hand. I .will look 
,Out,,some bits of that blue tarlatan 
‘dress, nave had made lately, and they 
will.;be quite a fashionable lining for ° 
the hangings. ~ 
« By-the-bye, I must tell you that 
the other day I saw some real long 
curtains in this very pattern.” _ 
» Where was that, auntie?” the 
eldest girl asked, pausing in her long 
trebles. 
‘*At a parlour window in a poor 
and dirty street, dear.” 
- Edie’s big eyes opened wider than 
ever, as she said, in a tone half- 
reproving, half-puzzled, ‘‘Do you go 
down those nasty: streets, auntie? Nurse 
won’t let me go; she says all the people 
hhave dirty faces and ragged clothes, and the 





| “boys fight and say'such bad words, and——” 


Here auntie’s finger hushed the excited little 
speaker. 

«Gently bairnie, nurse is quite right; you 
are too tiny to go where you like now. 
‘When you are bigger, and walk through the 
streets’ without stopping to look round at 
everything, that will be a different thing alto- 
gether. Then -youwill not pass through alleys 
for pleasure, perhaps ; but if you wish to take 
‘a poor old woman some broth, you need not 
be afraid of the rough people in her street, 
or the: rickety stairs, or the close room. 
What would become of the poor if all the 
well-to-do shunned such a neighbourhood ? Do 
you know mamma’s friend, Miss.Smith, goes 





after people who want clothes and food? 
Some day I hope you will follow her example. 


into the chain, wind the cotton round the | 


then every-_ 


every day iito those wretched places to look -/ 


But I was going to tell you about thoge 
pretty curtains I saw. Whilst admiring them 
a woman on the door-step came Up to me 
with— , 

«You be looking at the curtains, mum? 
It’s my little gal, twelve year old, as done ’em 
A goodish while she spent on ’em, stil] she 
lost no time like, for she set to ’em between 
school hours, and they hav’nt cost me a 
farthing either, for my Nellie bought all the 
cotton with the pennies she got for running 
errands.’ 

“I wonder which of you girls will eyer 
undertake such a piece of work, though you 
have plenty of leisure time, ever so much 
more than that poor girl.” 

‘Wait a bit, auntie, till we know all the 
stitches, then won’t we work away, Annie ?” 

‘JT trust you will, child, and now you have 
done a bit of the stripe we will try a fresh 
stitch. Meanwhile, Edie may run and sce 
‘how her small garden is getting on. She is 
sure to find plenty of those troublesome weeds 
to pull up.” . 


I 
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OPEN PURLS (FIG. 1). 


“Look at this piece I have made; it forms 
open scallops. Hold your work as I do and 
follow my movements. Crochet 5 chain, and 
to form the hole of the scallop, wind the 
cotton round the needle and prick it into the 
first chain to make atreble. If you worka 
double instead you will find the loop much 
closer, : 








REVERSED PURLS (FIG. 2). 


“Here is another kind of picot, smaller 
and more apart. Make 8 chain, viz., 3 for the 
straight line or space, and § for the loop, 
called ‘reversed,’ because instead of shaping 
it by taking your needle from right to left you 
bring it from left to right and close the hole’ 
by piercing the hook in the first of the 5 chain 
and working a stitch in single crochet. 

You will often find these loops when you 
imitate designs of lace or guipure. : 

“ Now let us try a runner through which we 
can thread a pretty ribbon or cord as mamma 
did for baby’s hood yesterday. How snall 
we manage those crosses do you think? (ce 
fig. 3. 

“eT will tell you. First prepare a chain of 20 
stitches. - 

«Break your cotton..- For shame! With 
your scissors, not with your teeth. Begin agam’ 
by one loop. Hold the chain in the left hand 
between thumb and forefinger; wind the 
‘+ cotton twice round the hook and prick 1 
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through the first chain stitch. Again twist 
‘the cotton which gives 5onthe needle. Draw 
the thread through the chain leaving 4, then 
‘threugh 2 leaving 3. You have made half a 





RUNNER OR INSERTION (FIG. 3). 


bar or treble of the cross; instead of finish- 
ing it twist the thread twice over the needle. 
which pierce once more on the foundation 
chain, but in the 3rd stitch farther on. Wind 
the cotton round, count 7 on the needle, pull 
the thread through the loop—there are six (Ist 
detail fig. 4). 

« Work off these 6 stitches through 2 by 2, 
four times. You have finished now a bar and 
a half, forming a kind of V. Make 2 chain, 
wind the cotton over the needle (2nd detail 
fig. 5). 

« # complete the cross, pierce the hook right 





in the centre of the long arm, and work an 
ordinary treble.” 





1sr DETAIL OF RUNNER (FIG. 4). 


“Why, it isn’t a bit difficult to do these x’s. | 
I am afraid I could not make them alone, 
though.’ 

“No, May, I should not expect you to be 
so clever ; remain, both of you, a little longer 
by me, and I will look at your work now and ° 
then, while I show Ellen one or two nice 
edgings. I see her just coming; she must 
have been rather puzzled to find us out.” 

“Indeed, I have,” laughed the eldest girl, 
catching the last words as she approached ; 
“T was afraid you were all off for a ramble, 
and I did so much want those laces you 
promised me. Look, auntie, how niccly my 
stool-cover gets on! It is such a pity I have 
to lay it aside a little while, but I must make 
haste with some edging, for Mrs. Spencer is 
here for a fortnight helping mamma with the 
mending and with my school outfit. You 
should see the beautiful seams and hems | 
have been doing all the afternoon. Now, for 
i change, I must crochet as many yards of 
lace as possible to trim all my underlinen. 
Don’t give me any long and difficult ones, 
auntie, please, for I really can’t spare the 
time. Ah! here is just the very thing for 
my petticoat bodice! How is that done :” 
(See fig. 6.) 

“Take this 44 needle, Ellen, and the rec! 
of No. 24 cotton. Now make 14 chain, then 
ist row I treble on the 5th stitch, counting 
from right to left; 1 chain, 1 treble twice, 
mugsing I of the foundation; 2 chain, miss 1. 
and into the next stitch work 4 treble; 3 
chain, 1 treble into the Jast stitch. 2nd 
Row,.—7 chain, 4 treble into the centre of 
the 4 underneath, 2 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 


1 treble through the Ist hole, 1 chain, 1 
treble into the next 2 holes. 3rd Row. 
—Turn and slipstitch back to the 2nd 
treble *. Remember that to  slipstitch 
you prick the hook in a chain, 
and draw the cotton through it 
and through the other loop on 
the needle at the same time. 
Continue from * 4 chain, 1 
treble into the 3rd hole, 1 chain, 
1 treble exactly above the treble. 
of previous row, I.chain, 1 treble 
through the 2nd chain, 2 chain, 
4 treble into the centre of the 
last 4, 3 chain, 1 treble into the 
3rd of the 7th chain. These two 
rows form the whole pattern. 
Just practise this edging for 
about a quarter of a yard, and then pin 
up what you have done in paper to 
keep it fresh, a thing almost impossible 
a short time back, when all the laces 
were worked lengthways. 

“Here is another pattern, containing only 
two rows. It is deeper and stronger, and will 
certainly defy the laundress’s scrubbing.” 


CROCHET BORDER. 


‘¢Malke 16 chain, and for the 1st orfoundation 
row turh, miss 7 chain, and into the Sth work 
2 trebles; 2 trebles again into each of the 2 
next stitches, making 6 in all; 2 chain 1 treble 
in the end of chain; 3 chain 1 treble into the 

same hole. 2nd Row.—Reverse to 
work at the back of the lace; 2 
chain, then 6 trebles through the 3 
chain of preceding row.* You un- 
derstand what I mean by through: 
instead of taking the stitch in the 
chain take it underneath, so that the 
treble clasps- both sides, and thus 
makes the work doubly strong, though 
not perhaps very fine. *3 chain r treble 
through the centre of the 6 trebles; 
3 chain 1 treble into the same hole; 
again, 3 chain 1 treble into the 3rd of 
7 chain. Repeat these two rows alter- 
nately. This trimming will look very 
; nice, too, in wool, not only for crochet, 
antimacassars, quilts, etc., but for knit- 
ted articles, as you will find crochet edgings 


: are lighter and more quickly done than knitted 


ones.” 


“These two patterns will be enough for the 
present, auntie ; but there is a deeper one that 
I want very badly to lengthen the schoolroom 
blind, which mamma has just had turned, and 
the worn part cut off.” 


“‘T think either of these will answer your 
purpose, dear. Suppose you-try both of them, 
and see which you like best. I fancy, however, 
the broadest one will be the most suitable ; 
besides it is the easiest, so let us begin with it. 
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For this you-will, want much coarser materials, 
cotton No. 8 and a 3} hook. 

‘You notice that the lower part forms pretty 
shells, each of which takes.10 rows. . Make a 


7 





2ND DETAIL OF RUNNER (FIG. 5). 





chain of 28, and 3 more to form the first 
treble, then into the 4th and 5th stitch (count- 
ing from the end) work 2 trebles, making 3 
in all;..3 chain I treble 3 times, missing 2 of 
the foundation ; 6 chain 1 single crochet into 
the Ist or end stitch; 12 chain to begin the 
shell. Now, for the 2nd row, * 3 treble 3 
chain alternately four times, work the trebles 
through the spaces of preceding row.* 

‘3rd Row.—Repeat from * of second row, 
12 double on the 9 chain of shell. 
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Narrow Epainc (Fic. 6). 


4th Row.—Turn with4 chain, t treble t chain 
between each of the double. Repeat from *. 

“ oth Row.—Repeat from * 1 treble 2 chain 
between the last shell trebles. 

“6th Row.—Lum with 6 chain, 1 treble 
3 chain through every space underneath. 
Repeat from *. ; 

“ “th Row.—Repeat from * 3 trebles 3 chain 
through the single trebles below. 

“8th Row.—Turn with 7 chain, 1 treble 
4 chain between every 3 chain which separates 
the groups of trebles. Repeat from *. 

“oth Row.—Repeat from * 4 chain 1 treble 
again between those of last row. 

“ roth Row.—Through every 4 chain make 
I single 5 treble 1 single. This gives the 
scalloped edge. Repeat from *. 

“Now, let me see, have we time? 


Oh, 


| yes; about a quarter of an hour still. I so 


much wanted to show you this pretty stitch 
in wool, Ellen.” 
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“Yes, that is sweetly pretty,” the elder 
girl said, as Miss Holbrooke drew from her 
workbox a scarlet square. 

‘I thought you would admire it, even in 
this small piece; but you have no idea how 
sch it looks in stripes for chair-hacks — : 





each row made in a different tint—blue, for 
instance, shaded right off to grey, and crimson 
to pale pink. Antimacassars, of course, re- 
quire thick wool; but with finer kinds, as 
Shetland, Andalusian, &c., you can crochet 
light shawls, children’s petticoats, vests, 
‘ackets, and many other comforts with the 
joint de neige. Of course, I need not ask a 
French scholar the meaning of it ?” 

‘‘ Well, auntie, I know zeige means snow, 
iut what that has to do with this new stitch I 
can’t imagine. Snow is white, and your piece 
is scarlet ; besides, it has open holes, and lines 
shooting, out, something like the sun’s rays.” 

‘“Not a bad comparison, dear; but the 
worker who applied the name of snow to it 
had alsoa good reason. It probably recalled 
io her one of the fantastic shapes of a snow- 
flake seen under the microscope. But, quick, 
wuick, we have only a few minutes to spare. 
Take my hook and this ball of wool. Make 
2 chain of 22; that allows 2 for each star, and 
4 to commence with. 

‘‘Turn, miss 1 chain, 1 single into the next, 
twist the cotton round the needle. 2 single 
into the 2 next stitches, keeping the wool on 
the hook each time. You have now 5 loops ; 
bring the wool through all of them at once, 
very loosely, and set the star by a chain 
stitch. For the second star : *1 single into the 
‘ittle hole made by passing through the 5 
loops, wind the cotton round the needle, 2 
single into the 2 following chain of the 
foundation, draw through the 5 loops <gzin; 
secure by 1 chain. Repeat from *. 





one single in the back of the chain below, 
and another lower still, through the hole of 
the first star, which lies a little to the left. 
Draw the wool through the 5 loops and set 
the star by a chain stitch. For the second 
and every succeeding star, make the first 
single into the hole of the group 
just made. Repeat from *. 
“When you wish to decrease, 
as in a _ petticoat-gore, a half- 
square shawl, &c., use up two 
stars as the foundation for one, by 
working an extra loop into the 
chain of the edge stitch (see fig. 
8). But I hear the chink of cups 
and saucers, which means tea is 


them again when the next oppor- 
tunity comes. 


‘‘Connect the shells thus :—In 
turning the row of doubles, catch 


at the back, slipstitch to the end 


of 1 treble r chain. Continue to 
attach alternately to the middle 
and end of a scallop tll 4 have 
been secured. To add to the effect, 
each shell may occasionally be 
worked in contrasting colours, or in several 
shades of the same hue. 

“The other lace is much narrower and 
rather more complicated. 


PURLED LACE (FIG. 9). 

‘Each scallop requires 5 rows. 
chain of 25 stitches. 

““ tst Row.—Turn, miss 6 and into the 7th, 
work 1 treble; 2 chain, 1 treble in the 3rd 
stitch farther on; 1 treble again in the 3rd 
stitch farther on still; 3 chain, 1 treble into 
the same hole ; miss 2, 1 treble into the next ; 
repeat 2 chain, 1 treble 3 times, leaving be- 
tween, 2 chain. 

« 2nd Row.—5 chain to turn; I treble exactly 
above preceding one; 2 chain, 1 treble twice ; 
6 trebles through the hole formed by 3 chain ; 
I treble into the one beneath, making 8 in all; 
2 chain, 1 trebl ; for the scallops, 6 treble 
through the 4 chain. 

2rd Row.— 4chain to turn, 1 treble, 1 chain 
above every other bar of 2nd row; 2 chain, 
J treble; 5 chain, 1 treble into the last of the 
€&; *2 chain, 1 treble, 3 times. 

‘ath Row.—3 chain for the Ist treble, re- 
peat from *; into the centre of the 5 chain 
work 1 treble, 3 chain, 1 treble; 1 treble 
above last treble; 2 chain, 1 treble; 2 chain, 
2 treble through every space of the last scallop 
row. The third group has 3 trebles. 

«sth Row.—To let this project beyond the 


Make a 


4th, make 2 chain, and on them work back . 


3 trebles, then a picot or purl of 5 chain and 
1 treble taken into the Ist stitch. 
chain, 


after 2 treble; 2 chain, 8 treble; 2 


. 1 treble three times. 


“Attach the scallops by catching every 


ready. Put everything away now, : snowdrop, the spring is so long coming, 


very tidily, so that you can find } 


it to the centre of the first scallop. 


of the scallop, and make the line | 


; great glass-houses. 





Make | 
trebles and picots alternately 6 times, and » 


i From thence this occupation probably s 

| to hilly Scotland. Besides, Soe I ees 
think of it, is there not a great similitude 
between the pastoral crook and the little 
crochet hook ?” 


GRANDMOTHER’S BIRTHDAY, 


| “© TO-MORROW will be grandmother’s birth. 
' day,” said Marie to her sister Lina, as they 
ran round and round the garden, and jumped 
; and skipped to keep themselves warm. 

| | **And we shall have nothing to give her,” 


responded Lina, dolefully. “Not even a 
Alic and Aline will take her lovely flowers all 
the same. Ah, I wish we were rich also!” 

“ Dear grandmother knows we, too, would 
give them if we could,” answered Marie in 
her soft voice. 

But Lina only shrugged her shoulders. “1 
do not like to be outdone,” said she shortly. 

That afternoon, when the two were doing 
their lessons with mamma, they saw their 
Aunt Genevieve coming down the path that 
led straight to their pretty little home. Aunt 
Genevieve lived with her mother, who was 
their grandmother, in the chateau at the top 
of the hill; and when her visit was over she 
gave each of her nieces a bright little golden 
coin, that they might buy noseyays tor to- 
morrow, and have something over to spend 
on themselves. 

Here was the difficulty solved, and in the 
pleasantest manner possible. You may guess 
how happy they were. It was with difficulty 
they were restrained from going at once to 
the garden where Simon, the florist, grew 
roses and camellias all the year round in his 
They would have for- 
gotten, if their mother had not reminded 
them, that even rare blossoms aye nothing 
when their freshness is gone. ‘ We shall 
pay Simon well for ours,” said Lina. ‘He 
will give us the very loveliest, and they will 
last longer, perhaps.” 

The mother shook her head and answered 
gently, “‘ My child, the loveliest are often first 
to wither.” 

Marie and Lina looked a great many times 
that evening at their shining coins; indeed, 
they could hardly think of anything else ; and 
their old servant, Frangon, said it was with 
them as with older people—a little gold had 
turned their heads. 

At all events, it turned their faces in the 


' direction of Simon’s garden the first thing 


after breakfast next morning. The day was 
bright and the walk pleasant. They were 
alone, for their mother was an invalid, and 
Frangon could not leave her; besides, she 
had her work to do. 

Lina’s tongue, as usual, went faster than 
Marie’s; but Marie also had plenty to talk 


about. ‘I should like to get some white 


roses,”’ said she, ‘‘some white roses as pure 
and beautiful as those that grow over our 


cther row to a purl, leaving the last free.” 
“This is sweetly pretty, auntie, but it is 
‘ rather too long for just now; you really can’t 


porch in June. They always remind me of 
grandmother with her silver hair and her pale 
tace and her white shawl.” 





PuRLED LACE (FIG 9). 


« At the end of the row, break off the wool 
and begin ‘afresh. 1 single into the corer 
<titch, 2 chain, miss one of these, and, on the 
first, make 1 single; * twist the cotton round 


: think what heaps I have to do before I return 


toschool. I only wish one of the others could 
help me a little. How some poor children 
crochet so quickly is quite a puzzle to me. 
Try how I will my fingers never move like 
lightning, as theirs do.” 
«Nothing like hunger to sharpen one up, 
my dear. 
it would often be a hard case with them were 
it not for their nimble hands. Indeed, crochet 
itself has a very humble origin, for it was 
formerly called ‘shepherdy’ or Scotch knitting,’ 
because when first heard of it was made by 
the peasants while they watched their flocks 
cn mountain solitudes in the Scuih cf France. 


Poor children work for bread, and j 


Lina laughed, and said in-her patronising 
manner, “‘Lhat’s not a bad idea of yours, 
Marie. You shall have white roses, then, and 
I will choose crimson, and those great yellow 
ones that are almost as pretty as this.” And 
she held her gold coin in the sun and watched 
it sparkle with no small satisfaction. Then 
the children began to wonder how much they 
would have left when they had bought their 
nosegays, and to consider what they should do 
with the remainder. 

“‘Francon says Simon is very dear, and 
flowers are scarce now; but one can do a 
great deal with money,” said Lina, import 





antly. ‘ We must buy new skipping-ropcs, 
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and a fourpost bedstead with sheets and 


blankets: for Roxalia ‘(she was ‘their pet doll), |. 


and a kitchen grate, and a glass chandelier. 
for her drawing-room, and—and—lots of- 
things.” . 

“The fourpost bedstead would be charm- 
ing,” said Marie. ‘* What fun to tuck Roxie 
in! But, Lina, we shall not be able to buy 
everything.” 

«No matter!” cried Lina, impatiently. 
“Jt is nice sometimes to talk as if we could. 
We have enough, at any rate, for two splendid 
nosegays to give grandmother. We will 
have beauties, Marie.” 

“Yes,” replied Marie, ‘for we love her. 
dearly.” 

Lina nodded, and her rosy cheek grew 
brighter with a little blush. She had been | 
thinking of the pleasure of throwing Alic and 
Aline in the shade, rather than of the gratifi- 
cation her gift would afford. 

They reached the garden and paused at the 
gate, attracted by the sound of a loud voice . 
that came from a poor-looking cottage the 
opposite side of the way. pans 

“If you cannot pay me,” said the voice, . 
which was rough and angry, as well as loud, . 
«the sooner you go the better. I’m not going | 
to lose another quarter, I can tell you.” 

“Indeed, God willing, you shall not,” , 
answered a woman, in trembling tones. “I 
have the promise of work; my husband is | 
mending fast. Have patience, and you shall 
lose nothing.” 

Fine talk, but I can’t afford to listen to it. | 
No, mistress! I’m not a hard man, or I | 
might take every stick and stone you possess. 
As it is, I only say, clear out.” Maes 

“Then Heaven help us, for it will kill 
Pierre.”’ : 

The children looked at each other. In the 
silence they could distinctly hear choking 
sobs. ‘ Come,” said Lina, at length pushing 
open the gate. ‘Poor things, it does them | 
no good standing here; and see, there is 
Simon yonder. Let us make haste.” ; 

‘Ought we—could we—help them ?” said 
Marie, hesitating. 

“Of course not. Of what use would be 
the little we have? ’’ answered Lina, for- 
getting how recently she had magnified the 
powers of that same sum. It was not con- 
sistent, certainly ; but we are all of us apt to 
regulate our opinions by our wishes. 

Lina did not wait to argue the case. She 
ran towards the gardener, who conducted her 
to the hothouse, and began at her desire to 
select from his stores materials for a hand- 
some bouquet. While this absorbing busi- | 
ness was in progress Marie stood silently 
by, her eyes fixed on the ground, except when 
she turned them to the gate with a puzzled, 
anxious expression. Simon, descanting on : 
the merits of his delicate azaleas, his won- 
derful japonicas, his unrivalled camellias, and 
Lina, listening and admiring, had forgotten 
she was there; and, presently, when she - 
walked slowly away, they did not notice her 
absence. But by-and-bye the gardener led , 
the way to the fernery,intending to finish off : 
his handiwork with some sprays of maiden- 
hair fern; and then they met Marie running 
back, her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkling 
like twin stars. 

“Oh, Lina!” she cried, “I went to the 
cottage—I could not help it—and my little | 
gold piece was actually enough to pay the 
rent the poor woman owed; and she is so . 
thankful, and her husband is ill, and here is 
the change the landlord gave me, and, if you | 
please,” turning to Simon, and offering it to | 
him, “will you give me the best bunch ol | 

| 
| 





flowers you can for this ?” 

She looked from one to the other of her 
auditors expecting sympathy in her joy; but 
Lina regarded it as a tacit reproach to her own 
selfishness; and Simon, being miserly and 


; of blossoms which 


grasping, was annoyed at the loss of a good 
customer. Poor Marie felt quite chilled and 
depressed when the former scolded her 
roundly for having thrown her money away, 
and the latter grumblingly remarked that she 
could not expect much for what was left. 
While he cut a few common flowers, the 
gardener made many observations on the 
cunning and deceit by which the poor im- 
posed on the charitable. Marie thought he 
must often haye been a victim himself, to 
speak so feelingly on the subject. She grew 


‘ more and more uncomfortable ; and she could 


not help fancying he might ‘have given her 
better flowers, or was it Lina’s gorgeous show 
made her own look 
shabby ? 

They left the garden, and at the door of the 
cottage stood the poor woman waiting ; when 
she saw the two girls she came forward with 
something in her hand. The something proved 
to be a tiny pot of violets, so full, so fragrant 


that Marie uttered a cry of delight. 
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. “ Will you take them, young lady?” said. 
the woman. “It is all. we. can offer in return. 
for your kindness. My husband. has .tended | 
and watched them through his illness ; it will. 
be a comfort :to him.to think he was doing it 
for yous". « « .. 

Marie hesitated to deprive the sick mar 
of his simple treasure, and she feared to dis. 
appoint him by refusing it. So she ended by 
accepting, frankly and easily, this humble toke:: 
of his gratitude. 

_  Lina,’’ said she, as they hastened on, “I 
will give it to grandmamma instead of the . 
nosegay. How sweet they are—these littl: 
purple flowers; and what a number hidden 
away under the leaves; it was very good ot 
the poor people, I, think.” 

‘«« After all, they are.nothing but violets,’”’ 
replied Lina, contemptuously. And Marie 
said no more. 

Their mother was suffering from one of ker 
severe headaches, Francon told them when 
they reached home. She had darkened 





“THE Goat and Compasses.’ This sign @™*. 
Oft swings before some roadside inn, 
But few who pass it e’er opine 
How sacred was its origin. 
"Twas w7rtfer on/y, there’s no doubt, 
In characters that could be read ; 
But time and weather wore them out, 
And then the emblem came instead. 


Some one, by way of illustration, 
Attempted to portray the sound, 

And gradually the imitation s 
Acceptance gained with all around. 


No meaning has this combination, 
No value has it in our sight ; 

But the sweet word of consolation 
Was meant to give a ray of light. 


"Twas meant true comfort to impart 


To pilgrims on the heavenly road ; 
To cheer the faint and drooping heart, 
And lighten half its heavy load. 


It said to everyone who passed, 
‘From toil and strife you shall be 
You shall obtain a rest at last, 
For God encontpasseth indeed!” 
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madame’s xoom, and begged them not to 
disturb her. So they ate their dinner as 
quictly as two little mice, and then the old 
servant helped them to change their frocks 
and brush their hair. Cousins Alic and 
Aline and baby Louis—who last year had 
insisted on carrying a beloved tin trumpet 
as his offering—would call by-and-bye with 
their parents; and they would all proceed 
together, according to custom, to the 
chateau. 

There quite an imposing ceremony had to 
be gone through. Grandmother received her 
visitors in state; and behind the band of 
little ones came the grown people, aunts and 
uncles, mothers and fathers, to offer in tum 
their congratulations. How Lina and Marie 
wished their own dear mother could have 
made one. Lina was in high spirits, her 
bouquet had already been much admired ; 
and when they were ushered into the great 
drawing-room, with its polished floor, its 
glittering mirrors, its branching clusters of 


waxen lights, she felt herself in keeping | 


with her surroundings. Marie, on the 
contrary, was confused and timid. She 
had caught sight of Aunt Genevieve standing 
by the high-backed chair, in which sat astately 
lady, the ‘‘white rose”? of her imagination. 
Grandmother was old—how old the children 
were afraid to think—but she sat perfectly 
upright; and her kindly, twinkling eyes were 
almost as bright as the buckles in her shoes. 
From the soft velvet cushion at her feet 
Bijou’s fluffy white head looked up at the 
intruders ; and by her side Minette purred 
contentedly. There was a workbag on the 
table, but the knitting pins were idle for the 
present. Grandmother’s hands covered with 
Jong black silk mittens shaded at the elbows 
by delicate ruffles, were extended encourag- 
ingly to Alic, whose formidable duty it was 
to open the proceedings with a little speech. 
The rest followed with their presents and 
good wishes. Aline had a brilliant cluster of 
geraniums, relieved with sprays of spirea ; 
Louis bore in triumph a huge basket of lilics 
and pink azaleas ; another little cousin dis- 
played a rich pincushion of embroidered satin, 
the work of her own clever fingers; Lina eagerly 
offered her glowing roses; and then came 
Marie with hersmall pot of violets, whichlooked 
—there was no denying it—a very poor and 
unpretending gift after what had ‘gone before. 
She felt sure, moreover, that Aunt Genevieve 
eyed her somewhat sharply; and she began 
to wonder again whether Lina and Simon 
were right in considering she had acted 
foolishly. The remembrance, however, of the 
poor woman’s gratitude and joy consoled her. 
‘¢Tt is selfish,” she thought, “ having had my 
ergs ae to envy Lina hers now.” Marie 

ad just made this reflection when Uncle 
Victor entered with his violin. The children 
stood up to dance, and she forgot her uncasi- 
ness in keeping time to the merry strains. 
Uncle Victor was an untiring player ; minuet, 
gavotte, and cotillon succeeded each other 
with unflagging spirit. Marie, who had not 
yet missed one, sat down at last to rest; and 
very soon Aunt Genevieve took a seat 
by her. 

‘‘ Marie,” said she, ‘where did you get 
your violets ?”” 

«« A poor woman gave them to me,” replied 
Marie, startled at this sudden attack, and 
blushing with confusion. 

“Indeed! You did not think it necessary, 
then, to spend any of your money on grand- 
mother, who is so kind to you?” pursued 
Aunt Genevieve, coldly. 

Marie was silent ; her heart beat fast: she 
longed for home, to creep into her mother’s 
breast and tell her this perplexity. She, if she 
disapproved, would blame so gently. Aunt 
Genevieve was severe and sarcastic. Encounter 
her displeasure—nay, possibly her ridicule— 
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here before them all! 
whelming. 

Before she could find words to answer, 
Lina approached in time to hear the question 
repeated. Now Lina, like a great many more 
people, was exceedingly good-natured and 
pleasant so long as she was happy and had 
her own way. She was very happy to-night. 
Her flowers were certainly the best; her 
partner in the minuet had been the most 
graceful dancer. She felt disposed, therefore, 
to defend Marie from the suspicion of selfish- 
ness which she saw was hanging over her; at 
the same time, as she still considered her 
sister’s generosity a piece of folly, she was 
not sorry to have the opportunity of hearing 
her aunt confirm her in this idea. 

But Aunt Genevieve, usually so decided 
and prompt of speech, heard all she had to 
say in silence; and when it was ended, to 
Lina’s disappointment and Marie’s relief she 
rose without a word, and moved away at the 
side of a passing guest. 

Soon aftcr supper was announced. Uncle 
Victor, as eldest son, conducted grandmother 
to her seat at the head of the table, and 


The thought was over- 


Marie noticed with a thrill of surprise that | «tT had no bread to eat.” “What!” said the 


. king, “cannot you do without bread?” «No, 


the wee pot of violets stood by her plate. 
The other flowers were prettily arranged 
round the great birthday cake. Marie enjoyed 
her share of it very much, and grew quite 
merry pulling bon-bons with Alic; but she 


: did not understand why her violets occupied 
the post of honour until everybody was put-, 


ting on warm shawls and cloaks, and she went 


up to saygood-bye. Then grandmother's words | 
“Dear child,” she said, | 


solved the mystery. 
“T know the history of your gift; no richer 
present could give me greater pleasure. To- 
day my little Marie has shown self-denial and 


modesty. May she ever do so! For as the | 
fragrance of a simple violet can soothe and | 


gladden the heart of man, so does a virtuous 


action, even from His lowliest servant, find , 


favour in the sight of God.” 
The carriage was ready; uncle Victor and 
the cousins were waiting. 


under her wraps, Marie looked up at the 
frosty stars with a little sigh of gratitude and 
content. 





VARIETIES. 


-ACROSTIC. 


A pleasant resort in summer. One who 
rejects Christianity. The ground where an 
army pitches its tents. A Roman governor. 
A river in South America. What many 
people wish for. A term used in geometry. 
A river in Italy. The initials and finals give 
the names of two reigning sovereigns. 


A AMiscHiEvous, Parrot.—One day a 
party of ladies paid us a visit aboard, and 
several had been hoisted on deck by the usual 
means of a ‘‘ whip” onthe mainyard. The 
chair had descended for another “whip,” but 
scarcely had its fair freight been lifted out of 
the boat alongside, than the unlucky parrot 
piped, Let go!” The order being instantly 
obeyed, the unfortunate lady, instead of being 
comfortably seated on deck, as had been those 
who preceded her, was soused overhead in the 
sea.—Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 





YoutTuH will never live to age unless they 
keep themselves in breath with exercise, and 
in heart with joyfulness.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

Tur most effectual way to secure happiness 

| to ourselves is to confer it upon others. 


ee 
TRuTH is the most powerful thing in the 

world, since fiction can only please us by its 

resemblance to it.— Shaftesbury. 


THE wise and prudent conquer difficulties 
By aarng to attempt them. Sloth 
folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger. 
And make the impossibility they fear. ; 
—Rowe. 

_ SEEKING and blundering are so far good, that 
it is by seeking and blundering that we learn,— 
Goethe. 


A Practical Lrsson.—The good king 
Louis XII. of France was styled the Father of 
the people. An old chronicler relates that, 
when he died, even the little children wept 
bitterly for his loss. The following anecdote 
shows that these regrets were not unmerited :— 
An officer of his household had, ina fit of angcr, 
ill-treated a poor labourer; when the king. 
heard of the offence, he ordered that the noble 


and 





As they drove : s g AA : 
down the hill, and Lina nestled, yawning, | large ships run aground, little boats may puil 


| who had committed so great an injustice should 
, only have his table served with meat and wine. 
; The next day Louis met the officer, and asked 


him if he had fared well. “Sire,” he replied, 


truly, sire,” answered he. ‘You jest,” said 
Louis; ‘ bread is not necessary to sustain life.’” 
“Your Majesty will excuse me, but we should 
fecl the loss of ita great deprivation.” “ Why, 
then,” answered the king, sternly, “did you 
beat the poor labourer? It is to them we are 
indebted for the bread we eat. Remember 
this in future; a repetition of the like fault will 
be punished more severely.” 


WHAT we wish to do we think we can do, 
but when we do not wish a thing it becomes 
impossible. 

WHAT reason did not dictate reason can 
never explain. 

AA Goop education’ consists in a combinx- 
tion of good habits. . 

NEVER despise humble services. When 


them off. 
WaAstep Enrercirs.— ‘Oh yes,” said a 


, lazy grumbler, ‘ people always helps them <s 


don’t need it. Why there is lightnin’, it can 
get down to the ground fast enough and easy 
all by itself, yet people goes and wastes their 
time a sticking up rods for it to slide down on.” 

METHOD is essential, and enables a larger 
amount of work to be got through with satis- 
faction. ‘ Method,” said Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burleigh) ‘is like packing things ina 
box; a good packer will get in half as much 
again as a bad one.” —Smiles’s ‘* Self Help.” 


ANSWER TO A RIDDLE {p. 494).—The 
letter ** a,” 


ANSWER TO A PUZZLE (p. 494).— 


MENDICANT 
“Mrnp I can’r” 
“MurND I can’ (é) 
(af)“Exp I can” (2) 
(4Z)“Enp I CAN'T 

MENDICANT 


‘““Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of 
light, 
And Jove the litttle stars in the gloomiest, 
saddest. night.”—Zrench. 


BE not discouraged or cast-down by trifles 
or want of success. A. spider if it breaks lis 
thread twenty times will mend it again, and 
thus by perseverance be rewarded by accom- 
plishing his work. 

MrnD, however, that the object is worth 
striving for. Be cheerful about your business, 
carefully watch against a hasty temper. 
Passionate words will be followed by sorrow 

| and regret. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


JvORY-BACKED BRUSHES, TO CLEAN.— 
These may be cleaned in a few minutes, 
without spoiling the ivory or softening the 
bristles, by rubbing dry bran into them, and 
shaking them well to free them from the 
grain. 

SHETLAND SHAWLS, TO WasH.—A 
good method for washing Shetland shawls, 
a Scotch recipe. The water should be rather 
more than lukewarm, and white soap should be 
boiled and mixed up in the water before the 
shawl is put into it. It must be washed in 
two waters, and rinsed in rather warmer 
water, to clear it entirely of the soap, other- 
wise it will get thick and hard. Toa pint and 
half of warm water put two teaspoonfuls of 
dissolved gum arabic, mix the water and gum 
well together, dip in the shawl and squeeze it 
two or three times, so that it should take 
equally all over, then wring it well out of 
this water, and wring it again in clean linen 
cloths. Pin it out square on a carpet, with a 
clean sheet, or ftable-cloth under it, till 
thoroughly dry. 

VENTILATION IN THE SICK Room.—With 
a proper supply of windows, and a proper 
supply of fuelin open fire-places, fresh air is 
comparatively easy to secure when your patient 
or patients are in bed. Never be afraid of 
open windows then. People don’t catch cold 
in bed. ‘This is a popular fallacy. With 
proper bed-clothes and hot-bottles, if neces- 
sary, you can always keep a patient warm in 
bed, and well ventilate him at the same time. 
—florence Nightingale on Nursing. 


IN most cases sal volatile or hartshorn will 
restore colours taken out, by acid. It may be 
dropped upon any garment without doing 
harm. 

Lity S. writes :—You give in your number 
of THE GIRLS’ Own Paper for January 
3Ist a recipe for washing lace. We find the 
following plan a very good one :—Get from 
a draper’s a board on which stuff has been 
folded. Sew flannel tightly over it, so as to 
leave no creases. Then lay the lace straight 
upon it. Pin a piece of muslin or Jeno over 
it, to keep the lace in its place. Now wash 
with soap and flannel over the muslin. When 
soaked and washed rinse with clean cold 
water. , Leave the laces on the board to dry 
citker out of doors or by the fire. "When dry 


take them off, and they will look like new, , 
The covered boards will last several years. °””’ 


‘Intsq# CoLcANMoN.—Boil, mash, and pa! 
through a sieve some young tender brocoli, at 4 
pound with an equal quantity of well-boiled, 
floury potatoes. Season ‘vith pepper and 
salt, and to every pound (:/eight put two 
ounces of sweet butter and x~ mall raw onion, 
shred fine. Let the whole be thoroughly 
mashed together, and browned in the oven, 
either in small cups, or a large buttered 
mould. Serve very hot with meat of any 
kind.| Some persons only: put one ounce of 
butter to the pound of vegetables, 

_KineG-cup Puppinc.—Recipes for cooking 
king-cup pudding. This recipe is from Soyer’s 
cookery-book. “The weight of three eggs in 
(new shells in dripping, half a'tea-cupful of cur- 
‘ants, a table-spoonful of powdered sugar; flour 
t\ chicken, Beat up the three eggs, add the 
Sugar and currants, also the dripping (melted 
if too hard), beat up all together, thickening 
‘tC with flour, but do not make it it too stiff, or 
the pudding will not be light. Put it into 
small tins, and bake it a light brown colour.” 

Ink Marks oR IRon Mouxps may be re- 
tioved by placing a plate (a pewter one if pos- 
sible) on the top of a basinful of boiling water; 
then stretch the spot over the plate; wet it, 
and rub it with a small quantity of salts of 
lemon, 
‘inse the article in clean cold water. 








When the’ stain has disappeared 
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SAVORY OMELETTES.——Break three eggs 
into a flat dish, or large plate; add a little 
cream, cho«ped parsley, pepper and salt, 
according to taste. Beat them well together 
with a knife. Have ready a brisk clear fire ; 
put two ounces of butter into the omelette 
pan ; get it to a boil, then add in the mixture, 
and keep it well stirred and shaken. When 
set, tilt the pan so as to fold the omelette; 
then turn it out on a hot dish, and shape it 
lightly with the fingers. 

To Wash WHITE SILK STOCKINGS.— 
Heat some rain water, and while on the fire 
cut into it a few slices of the best yellow soap 
to make a lather; put the stockings into it 
while this is wary, not hot. Wash 
again in a similar mixture. Rinse well 
in lukewarm water, then in a second in 
which there is a little blue. After rinsing, 
leave the stockings in a towel till nearly 
dry. Place them on a small sheet, lay 
them out flat, tacking them to the cloth to 
keep in shape, turn it over them, and have 
them mangled. Gentle rubbing with a piece 
of glass, such as the base of a wine-glass, will 
give them a glossy appearance. 


Brack silk stockings may be washed as 
above, with a little common salt in the wash- 
ing water and a great deal of bluc in the 
rinsing water. 

To REMOVE STAINS FROM WHITE 
MARBLE.—Mix common whitening to a paste 
with warm water, in which you have first 
dissolved a piece of soda the size of a filbert. 
Rub the stains well with this on a piece of 
clean flannel, wash off with Hudson’s soap- 
powder and water. If this docs not remove 
the marks, leave the paste on the stains for 
twenty-four hours, then wash off as above 
directed, and polish well with a soft duster or 
silk handkerchief. 

A NourIsHING DisH.— To a quart of 
haricot beans or lentils put a few cloves stuck 
in a ‘carrot and onion, pepper and salt, cover 
with cold water and boil until cooked. Drain 
off the water, and finish them with a little 
parsley chopped fine, and fresh butter, in the 
saucepan ; then serve. Vofe.—Lentils do not 
require soaking, but haricot beans must be 
soaked in cold water for several hours. 

PRESERVING FRuitT.—A correspondent of 
the Farmer gives the following table, showing 
the time required to cook differen’ fruits for 
preserving, and the amount of “su,ar re- 
quired :— j 

tn Time for boi]- Quant. sugar 


ing fruit. to quart. 
Cherries ...,.... 5minutes 6 ounces. 
Raspberries ...,.. 6 yy 4» 
Blackberries es eee 6 9 6 ” 
Strawberries...... 8 ,, By 
PHS <cmicie oe eiece WO gy IO yy 
Whortleberries oe 8 
Small pears, whole 30 _,, A x 
” halved 20 ,, 6 ” 
Peaches, whole.... 15 5, A ys 
Pineapples, sliced., 15  ,, S « 
Sour apples, quar- 
teed wcsiwi cure TO sy 5 4 
Ripe Currants .... 6 4, 8 
TomatoeS isecass 20 a5 none 
Gooseberries...... 8 ,, Ore, 
Quinces, sliced... I5 ,, IO; 


Rick Caxes.—A pint of flour, two eggs 
well beaten, a cup of cold boiled rice, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and sufficient milk to make a 
rather thick batter; all well beaten together 
and cooked on a griddle. 

SPIRALS.—Two eggs beaten quite light, 
with sufficient flour stirred in to make the 
mixture very stiff; add a pinch of salt and 
stir again, then roll out quite thin, cut strips 
about 2 inches wide and 4 long, and roll round 
the finger as if curling hair. Fry in butter a 
delicate golden shade, and sprinkle powdered 
sugar just before serving. ah tats 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





WORK. 

Merta.—We can only advise your making some 
alteration in the trimming. or folds of your white 
silk dress, or the insertion of a new piece, on 
account of the stains you mention produced by 
champagne. French chalk would have removed 
grease. 

Cora and VELVETEEN.-- You_ cannot renovate black 
velveteen by any home appliances. It should go to 
a cleaner. 

ANNE WarREN.—We have givenan opinion already 
in reference to the dyeing of stockings. Try an old 
pair first, and judge of your success, 2. At five or 
six-and-twenty, you might have a separate visiting 
card; but engraving “‘ Miss,” or ‘the Misses ——,” 
on the mother’s card, is the usual plan at the 
present time. 

Cuickiz.—Spots in kid gloves are caused by the 
fading-out of the dyc, caused by damp. Ofcourse, 
there is nothing left to be removed but the kid 
itself. Your writing is very unsteady, and the 
letters are imperfectly bats many cases. : 

X. ¥Y. Z.—We cannot recommend any cure for the 
articles injured by the alum and vinegar. 

Auice W.—Hold a red-hot poker close to the grease 
spots, and lay a picce of blotting-paper upon them, 
and the grease willcome out. We have extracted 
many such spots, even without the blotting-paper. . 

J.R.—Wash the Canton crape in tepid water, 
containing one part of ox-gall to three of soft 
water, and then rinse in blue water. 

QuicksiLverR.—lry rubbing the Eis-wool in_ two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and shake it well. ‘This is 
far better than using water. Of course, we mean 
if white or light-coloured wool, 

VERDANTA GREEN.—-You might wear a riding- belt in 
lieu of stays. Or you might havea firm lining in 
your dress, supplicd with a certain number of well- 
placed steels and whalcbones, so as to keep it from 
wrinkling. 

Louie G.—Both veils and caps may be worn on the 
occasion you name; and no out-of-door dresses 
are made long now. = 1f you cannot break yourself 
of the bad habit of treading on one side of your 
foot, you should have steel or brass tips put on 
the heels. 

Lirrte Peart.—Warm your ostrich feathers, and 
when quite dry, take a blunt penknife and draw 
each frond gently between it and your thumb to 
curl each. Girls of any age may now compete for 
any of our prizes. We donot require contributions. 

EDUCATION, 

A.M.R. should procure the ‘‘ Handbook of the 
English Language” by Angus, as an_ excellent 
graimmar for private study. Also the “‘ History of 
England in the Middle Ages’* (illustrated), bound in 
cloth, price zs. 6d. and published at 56, Paternuster- 
row. 

Cara.—You speak too despondingly in reference to 
your attainments. ‘‘One thing,’ at least, we have 
the opportunity of judging for ourselves—you have 
“stuck to”’ writing ‘‘ long enough to learn it,”’ for 
you write a really beautiful hand; and judging 
from its clear, free, firm, and graceful style, we 
should imagine that you might excel in drawing. 
Your diffidence and disposition to despond are, 
probably, your enemies. ‘fake heart; for if you can 
so successfully accomplish one useful art, you will 
find yourself quite competent to master many 
more. We thank you for your good wishes. 

Turir.—Languages may be acquired at any age, but 
of course with more or less difficulty. You are 
young, and learning is now comparatively casy. 
Apply yourself to the reading of history, travels, 
and biography; of the principal English pocts, and 
some good works on antiquarian researches. Your 
writing 1s rather too large and upright. 

GoLpeELsin.—1. Your writing is good, but rather large, 
and the t's are commercial-looking. They would 
be prettier if crossed in the proper way. 2. Two 
hours daily of practising on the piano, would be 
quite sufficient to make you a good player. 
Consult those obliged to be within hearing of your 
performance, for, if you have any musical gift, an 
bour a day might be sufficient for the exercise of 
your fingers, and prove more agreeable to them. 

Ipa Linpitryv—Write for the catalogue of foreign 
books published by the Religious: Tract Socicty, 
and you will find the books you require, and the 
prices given. 

ART. 


Jasminz.—The pointed brush, of which you send a 


sketch, is for fine painting, the other is a small 
dabbler, used for finishing backgrounds. ‘Ihe 
brushes recommended were.red sable‘in tin ferrules 
with wooden handles ‘They are far more pleasant 
to use, and firmer in the hand; they also wear much 
better. 

Banster.—The failure of your terra-cotta etching 
lies in the ‘‘sydertype.” This requires thinning 
with a little acctic acid in solution, say half tca- 
spoonful of the acid to tablespoonful. Chemists 
sell acetic acid of numerous degrees of strength, 
it is really only white wine vinegar, and the usual 
strength is quite sufficient. No preparation of the 
surface of the terra-cotta is required for ctching 
purposes. 
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orders from or through him. Otherwise, apply to 
one of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Work Societies,” where they 


might be disposed of in small numbers. Put trade | 
orders: alone: are satis‘actory. . We only make 


apes, we regret that we cannot find sales for 
work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Loztsa Guxxine.—1. Cards are no longer sent up by 
a servant, as an introduction on paying a visit. 
Pronounce your name very distinctly to him or 
her, and trust to its being correctly conveyed. 


2, Procure one of the general catalogues of the | 


Religious Tract Societv, and you will find the 


books sui:able for Sunday School use, together ' 


with their respective prices. See former corre- 
spondence, for taking stains out of marble. We 
thank you for your commendation of our magazine, 
so kindly expressed, and -especially for yeur 
approval of our answers to correspendents. 3. Your 
writing would be improved were it a little rounder 
and more compact. 


Mawa.—1. We have already answered your query 
on the hair-dressing of young girls. 2. See ‘' Use- 
f-1 Hints’’ for the making of a sponge cake. 
3. Hors-de-combat means “out of the battle,” 
and is used to signify that a man has been so 
injured that he can fight no more. 


E.eara.—See “ The Dress of the Month.” An hour’s 
careful practice of the piano daily is sufficient, if 
you have any real taste for music. Of course, if 
designed to be a means of earning your living, 
you might devote another hour aday, or morr, to it, 
dividing the hours, so as not to be over-fatigued. 
Kut if the study be pursued only as an agreeable 
accomplishment, you might be more usefully 
employed, and should not make your umusements 
a nuisance to others. 


Btara.—We sympathise much with you in your wish 
for useful employment. You might procure 
some good advice, and perhaps assistance, if you 
were to apply to the Society for the Employment 
of Women, at 22, Berners-street, Oxtord-street, 
London, W. 


Zu.u.—1. The pictures belonging to the monthly 
parts of this paper may be procured through 
your bookseller at the end of the volume. 2. The 
ticst volume ends with the September part. 


Dewprop.—r. We advise you to keep a little book 
and make notes of all you wish to do, in reference 
to your home dutics. At the same time, endeavour 
to strengthen. your memory. Do not submit your- 
self to what is familiarly called “ wool-gathering,”’ 
thinking of other things than the matter you have 
in hand. Give your whole attention to your duties 
while engaged in them. Try to collect your thoughts 
at those times in the day, when certain little duties 
devolve upon you. 2. ee young brothers need 
u hand at cricket, it would be ill-natured to refuse 
your assistance, but it is, otherwise, scarcely a 
game for girls. We are much obliged to you for 
yuur appreciation of our paper. 


Boss Roserup.—r. It is injurious to the eyes to 


read in bed. 2. It is not usual for such a little | 


girl to wear rings. 

E. H.—As small spots in the sight are produced from 
more than one cause, we could not advise you 
better than to consult a doctor as to your general 
state of health, and he will know whether the eve 
itself be defective and the advice of an oculist 
essential. 

Nanynerei.—The merit of Von Riilow’s method of 
fugering is quite a matter of opinion. It has been 
very gencrally adopted in Germany. Tor your 

» other queries, see Rule 6. : 

E.R. L.—Charles Dickens died a natural death. 
2, Curtains for a fire-place should be hung ona 
brass rod; they should just touch the hearth stone. 
‘There may be a fender, or not, a+ preferred. 
3. Spots of paint on linen or calico may be re- 
moved by turpentine. 4. You should write copies 
daily ; your hand is too angular, and the sloping ot 
the letters very irregular. 

Viocnr Mitring.—lt is impossible for us to suggest 
the description of wedding gift which would be 
most acceptable to your brother, not knowing what 
he has already received and the means of which 


be is possessed. An article of plate, such as a | 


sugar or preserve spoon, or a pickle-fork, or a 
russia-leather blotting book, an ivory paper-knife, 
oc a purse—such articles might be within the 
reach of a young girl’s.pocket-money. 

Deapty NiGHTSHADE goes to bed much too late for 
her age, and too late for the health ef any one, old 
oc young. Go to bed at nine o’clock, or a little 
past that hour, you,will then have sufficient time 
tor your devotions and ablutions, and attention to 
your hair; and yet be in bed by ten o’clock. You 
can then get up as the clock strikes seven, and be 
ready for breakfast at eight, or to occupy yourself 
in some useful way till 8.30. The two hours pre- 
ceding midnight afford what is called “ beauty- 
sleep.” 

Leurriu Gem.—For the cleaning of silver, sce our 
former directions on the subject. 2. Una corda 


means, played on “one cord.” ‘Your writing is | 


very irregular. Thank you for your kind approval 
of our paper. : 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


Miss IK. Epwarps.—Send the specimens of your 
designs on card -to some stationer, and procure | 


EstTeLLe.—Always pay your own expenses, when you 
happen to be with any gentleman, merely a friend, 
or acquaintance. : 

| Niczr.—1. We do not, advise your cutting your 
eyelashes, you wear your spectacles too close to 
your eyes, which is likely to heat them. 2. When 
you wash with buttermilk, you should dry your 
face just as after washing with water. 3. We do 
not know what you mean, by ‘‘a sewed work 
stool.’” 


AmazvuLu.—Perhaps Llanrost, Wales, would suit you 
and your family, being a country village. 

Ruopves.—It is not customary for men to wear 
“engagement rings,’’ though foreigners wear 
“wedding rings.’”” Of course they may agree to do 
so, aS a matter of personal fancy. 


Hitprep.—1, Certainly youshould thank your friends 
for letters of condolence, and in expressing 
sympathy with others always write on paper with 
a narrow black edge. 2. Pinafores may still be 
worn. We are obliged to you for your warm 
approval of our magazine. 

Dotute.—rz. Your description of the fungus issoim- 
perfect that we cannot identify the growth. 
2. Ferns with tine roots, such as maidenhair, 
require a compost of silver-sand, peat passed 
through a very fine mesh, and guod fine loam, in 
equal quantities. Ferns having coarser roots may 
be treated much more roughly, and will not suffer 
from a slight admixture of well decayed manure. 
3. Employ a glass-cutter, asit is rather a “‘tick- 
lish"? undertaking at best. 4. Bengalee is the 
language of the natives of Calcutta. 

Ben GAttion.—r. Very long walks are injurious to 
girls; two or three miles a day would give sufficient 
exercise, when the weather is favourable. To get 
damp is no advantage; better to use a skipping 
rope at home. 2. A general idea of the character 
and temperament of the writer may be gathered 
from the handwfiting when formed. 3. See Rule 
6 





A. M.C.—The information concerning the little 
church near Cuckfield might be found in the 
Archzxological Survey of the county of Sussex. 


Mersuy and Spes.—Certainly you may write to us 
again, and we are glad that you so much yalue our 
paper. We shall give a recipe for lentil soup in 
a Useful Hints,” also for a cream cheese. 

Manat S.—You will find an answer to a former 
correspondent respecting cold damp hands. Your 
circulation is uneven, as your face becomes hot and 
red. Your general health needs attention, as the 
only means of cure or improvement. 


Rusy.—t. Of course, our peerage is hereditary. 
2. We do not supply the prices of any articles 
used for illuminating. 3. Your writing would be 
good if you abstained from making such ridiculous 
flourishes to your capital letters. 


Pip.—Make a bed for a cat in the store-closet, 
covering over the stores, so that she may not touch 
them herself. 


31.0ssom.—Afobzle means both fickle and movable. 


Asnit GRAHAM.—t. You should dilute the glycerine 
with rose water. Any chemist would supply it 
already mixed. 2. It is said that washing in 
buttermilk whitens the skin; in any case, it is good 
for the complexion. One of your questions 
respecting medical treatment is scarcely a delicate 
one, and we decline to answer it. For what reason 
do you drink camphor water, if not recommended 
to do so by a doctor ? 


Snowprop.—Such a grave question as that of 
marriage should be referred to your parents, or 
guardians, or minister. A difference of creed can 
always constitute an ample excuse for accepting a 
proposal. without giving personal offence to any 
reasonable man.. But if you have been imprudent, 
and have thoughtlessly given any encouragement 
to the hopes entertained, we can suggest no way by 
which you can escape the well-merited pain of 
“wounding the feelings’’ of one attached to you. 

Jess: W.—We prefer offering no advice respecting 
such a severe cut in your lip as you describe. It 
may be connected with your state ot health — 
resisting all treatment for so long atime. Consult 
your doctor. 


Lecy.—We cannot prescribe for the prevention ofthe 
growing of hair on the forehead, beyond advising 
you to brush it back. 

J. B.—Ginger-beer is usually made by fermenting 
ginger, lemons, cream of tartar, sugar, and water, 
and bottling the decoction betore the fermentation 
is completed. Dr. Pereira gives the following 
method in his treatise on diet. Take of white 
sugar 5lbs., lemon juice } pint, honey {lb., bruised 
ginger 50z., and water 4} gallons. Boul the ginger 
in three quarts of the water for half an hour, then 
add the sugar, lemon-juice and honey, and the 

| rest-of the water, and strain all through a cloth. 

When cold, add 4 of the white of an egg, anda 

small teaspoonful of essence of lemon. Let all 

stand for four days, and then bottle it. Made thus 
it will keep for many months. This quantity will 
make too bottles. 

| Bastt.—The author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone’”’ was the 

late George Lawrence, Esq., a barrister, son of the 

Rev. William and Lady Emily Lawrence, and 

grandson of the late Lord Winchelsea. 




















F. E. S.—Close your prayer bovk and rub the edges 
of the greasy leaves with a little crumb of bread. 
Should this fail, give it to a bookbinder to haye 
the edges coloured. 

Heven Mar.—xz. Vozt/1 is the past participle of the 
verb voulorr, to will. Fyards signifies those who 
flee or runaway (cowards), ot which the correspond. 
ing verb is _/v17, to fly from, or run away. 2, You 
write very well. 

Littte Venturnsome.—Pronounce Arctic as if spelt 
Arktic. Your writing is fairly good, spelling 
imperfect. * 

Portia.—1. If the wound be a severe one it mar: 
need to be padded, and a cloth tied round it, 4 
small stick passed between the limb and the 
bandage, and one turn given to it. In case of the 
cutting of an artery, or very large vein, this will 
stop the bleeding till a doctor can attend to it, 
When the former is cut, the blood is scarlet in 
colour, and comes out in jets like the pulsation in 
the wrist; when a vein, itis darker and runs out 
smoothly. 2. We have already written on the 
subject ofindigestion. Yourinquiries of a personal 
character are unsuitable. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr readers will, doubtless, have observed 
that more space than usual has lately been 
given to that department of our paper called 
*«« Answers to Correspondents.”’ This has, of 
course arisen from an increase in the number 
of letters received from the girls since the 
commencement of the magazine. 


It must not be supposed, however, that 
these extra answers represent replies to all 
questions sent to us, as some of our 
correspondents seem to suppose. Indeed 
we regret to say that it is far otherwise, 
for every morning we receive letters answers 
to which would occupy more than half a 
weekly number. 


It is, therefore, certain that many letters 
must remain unanswered. 

Now with a view to fewer disappointments 
in the future, the editor wishes to say that no 
girl should ask more than two questions in 
one letter, and these should be sensible ques- 
tions, clearly and briefly stated. 

From this date, therefore, any letters con- 
taining more than two questions will be 
destroyed unanswered. 

The correspondents should select initials or 
short and uncommon pseudonyms, avoiding 
‘© A Constant Reader,’ ‘A Lover of the 
G. O. P.,” and other such hackneyed phrases. 
They should also refrain from calling them- 
selves by such flattering names as ‘‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth,” &c., and from giving themselves 
the names of men. 

Many letters are sent to us from various 
parts asking one and the same question. In 
this case we give one answer only, leaving the 
others to receive the information from that. 

Of course, many questions are put to us, 
which, from an insufficient knowledge ot 
various facts, we are totally unable to answer. 
Other Jetters, again, are frivolous, and prove 
the writers to possess an undue anxiety as to 
their personal appearance, as, for instance, 
questions on the complexion, figure, colour of 
the hair, &c. Such questions will, for the 
future, remain unanswered, as being contrary 
to the aims and objects of the paper. 

It is therefore needless for girls to send us 
locks of hair and photographs for criticism 

When our girls need information that would 
be of real service, relating to ‘education. 
dome:tic economy, work, recreation ai! 
other subjects, we shall consider it a priviles: 
to supply it, if it be in our power; and we 
shall also be heartily thankful to, continue ‘« 
give our counsel and advice to any anxious an 
troubled soul needing it; for, did we not sa} 
at the outset that we should “ aim at being « 
counsellor; playmate, guardian, instractor. 
companion, and friend, and that we should 
help to prepare our readers for the responsi- 
bilities of womanhood and for a heavenly 
home”? 
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[PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE 


CHAPTER Xi. 
A JOURNEY. 


CorA had a restless night, and looked 
so feverish the next morning that Mrs. 
Burges, who went into her room at day- 
light to see how she fared, sent off at 
once for Dr. Tomson. 

The doctor examined her carefully, 
and said that no injury had been 
caused by the fall, beyond the severe 
blow on the head, and the shock to the 
system. 

“A fortunate thing for you, young lady. 
that there is nothing worse the matter. 
You had a narrow escape from con- 
cussion of the brain, if not from a 
broken neck. Keep yourself quiet for a 
day or two, and you will be all right 
again.” 

Cora was glad of the rest and quiet 
prescribed for her. She felt that even the 
exertion of getting up and dressing her- 
self would be a fatigue and weariness. 
It was nearly noon before she went down 
to the drawing-room, leaning on Nesta’s 
arm, 
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Not that she needed the support of 
her friend, but warm-hearted Nesta had 
been overwhelming in her attentions, and 
had been flitting about all the morning, 
alternately waiting on Cora and helping 
Fred to pack. y 

Not long had Miss Forest been reclin- 
ing on the sofa before Fred appeared at 
the door. Seeing her alone, 
he came forward with rather 
a doubtful and lugubrious 
countenance. 

‘‘T suppose you won’t speak 
to me, Cora ?’’ 

‘““Why not, Fred?’’ asked 
she, smiling, as she held out her 
hand. 

“I didn’t expect you 
would,’’ he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her fingers. ‘‘What 
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with the weight of ire my father has been 
pouring on my unfortunate head, and 
what with the bullying I have had from 
Master Ralph, I am 
quite in a lowly frame 
of mind, and I feel fully 
deserving of a snub- 
bing from you.” 
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“SHE OFTEN LURED HER TO TALK OF HER FATHER.’ 
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LHE GIRL'S OWN PAPER 


ae oe Tee oe nS Sire 
** Was Ralph so very angry about his 
_ brother, FRED,’”’ 


dog-cart being broken?” asked Cora, 
quickly. 

‘* He did not seem to care about that, 
but he was furious about other things, 
no matter what now. Mother even was 
angry‘and sorry, and I believe that hurt 
me worst of all. 
caused your death by.my folly, might 
have killed you, Cora; and it makes me 
shiver when all points of the. subject are 
brought under my notice: Do you still 
Say you forgive me?”’ 

‘‘With all my heart, Fred.’’ 


‘Then we shall part-as friends; after - 


all.” Cora, you have made mé happier 
than T-ever was in my life before. You 
have been nothing but kindness and 
gentleness to me, and wherever I gol 
shall think of you. Will you think of 
me just a little in return?”’ 

‘‘Fred; I have told you before that 
I can listen to nothing of that sort. My 


friendship I give you, willingly, but Ican | 
When you go 


promise nothing more. 
into new scenes and sce new people you 
will soon forget me.’’ 

‘“Never, never! I shall never forget 
you!” 
tears as he tried in vain to extort a pro- 
mise from her. He was proving himself 
not the brave ‘‘Sir Galahad,’ with 
‘‘strength that is the strength of ten,’’ 
but an impetuous, hot-headed boy, who 
wanted the ‘‘ moon,’’ and was crying be- 
cause he could not get it. 

But they parted good friends after all. 
Nesta came’into the room soon after- 
wards, and Cora was a little amused to 
see how quickly: Fred dropped the senti- 
mental and rattled away in his old style. 
He seemed quite to recover his spirits 
before he started on his journey, and 
waved back his farewells with a bright 
smile as he drove down the lawn on his 
way to the station. 

‘“‘T wasright; he willsoon forget me,”’ 
decided Cora. “By this day three 
months I doubt if. he will even remember 
there is such a person in the world.”’ 

After Fred was really gone away every 
one began to’miss him. A gay, bright, 
lively spirit is always missed, at first, 
more, than. a grave, thoughtful one. 
Even.'those’ who had been vexed with 
Fred’s'nionsense, wearied with his frolic- 
some.moods, or grieved by his instability 
of character, forgot allhis faults,° and 
joined‘in the general‘lament for him. 

Mrs. Burges often spoke of him during 
the next week, and each time with a 
deep sigh. One afternoon she was more 
than ever lamenting his absence, won- 
dering what the ‘‘dear boy”’ was doing, 
when'Nesta burst into the room, flutter- 
ing an open letter in her hand. 

‘From, Fred, mamma, and he writes 
in such’ glee. He finds himself better 
up in-everything than he expected, and 
Dr. .Hallwell:says he is sure to pass; 
and. he adds, also, the Doctor -has,'an 





only daughter, about seventeen—thée’: 


sweetest, .préttiest little‘creature he ever 
saw.’ This is:part of his’ description of 
her—! She is dainty and: défrZe, with a 
clear, -bright, complexion, arched eye- 


brows, large; liquid: grey eyes; and.-soft - 
brown hair, that falls over-her shoulders: 


in wavy Curls. We are great friends 
already, as you may suppose, from the 


His blue eyes filled with quick | 


She said I might have | 














chivalrous character of your devoted 


‘‘Ah! I have been troubling myself 


, about him without cause,’’ said Mrs. 
' Burges, quietly. 


Ralph had been listening, with his 
head a little bowed, to the end of the 
letter; then he looked towards Cora 
with such a knowing, comical expression 
in his dark eyes, that she felt her cheeks 
crimson as she gave forth a merry little 
peal of laughter, in which they all joined. 

‘“Fred’s heart - wounds are soon 
healed,’’ said Ralph, presently. 

‘Better for him it should be so. I 
am glad the ‘dear boy’ is enjoying 
himself,” replied Mrs. Burges, gently, 
and they all felt she was right. 

The last week at Marleigh Grange 
passed rapidly, as time ever does when 
happiness speeds its wings. Each day 


seemed full of enjoyment, though of | 


gaiety or excitement there was none. 
Dr. Tomson still insisted on Cora’s 
being ‘‘ quiet,’ and having as much 
rest as possible, so. the extent of her 
excitement had been a few drives over 
the breezy common or through the 
shady lanes with Nesta and Ralph. 

But they had all been so kind to her. 


She was treated with such a.comfortable | 


friendliness that she was more like a 
daughter of the house than a guest. 
Mrs. Burges felt the strongest sym- 
pathy for the girl, and in the long hours 
they spent togcther in the quiet room, 
when all the rest of the family were out 








of doors, she often lured her to talk of | 
her father, and of all she could remember | 
of her life before she was sent to West- | 


ville Ladies’ College. 

Cora liked these conversations about 
her father, and often sketched out in 
words of intense earnestness the future 
she hoped still lay before her, when she 
should be her father’s housekeeper and 
companion, as other daughters were to 
their parents. 

“You don’t think Mr. Forest has 
married again, do you, Cora ?”’ 

“Qh, I am sure he has not, dear Mrs. 
Burges,’’. she replied, with heightened 
colour and flashing eyes. ‘‘ He would 
have told me, had that been the case. 
He always speaks of my mother with 
the fondest affection, and though I do 
not remember her she must have been 
worthy of all his love.’’ 

‘‘T dare say you are right, Cora; and, 


“remember, child, you must look on us as 


your. friends, and, in whatever circum- 
stances you may be placed, you have 
always a home here. Next to Olive 
and Nesta, you are my dear adopted 
daughter.” 3 iene 

Mrs: Burges drew the girl towards 
her, and pressed her soft lips on Cora’s 
glowing. cheeks, as though she were 
endorsing a solemn compact. © 

The last day of thevyacation had come 
at last, and it happened tobe the very 
day on which the ‘* Penny:Reading’’ at 
Brixleigh was..to take place. From 


‘some reason orother the entertainment 


had been postponed some weeks beyond 
the date first fixed. Dr. Tomson pro- 
hibited Cora’s taking any part in it or 
even going there in the crowd, with a 
very decided negative, much to her 
disappointment. 





The school-boxes were packed, and a 
little family group were gathered in the 
drawing-room enjoying the bright, brief 
afternoon together. It was a pleasant 
scene, on which the slanting rays of the 
sun fell. Mrs. Burges was putting a 
finishing touch to the little muslin dress, 
Nesta had a pretty scarlet mat in her 
hands, round which she was embroider- 
ing a wreath of white roses in beads and 
floss silk. It was a parting gift intended 
for Jessie McArthur. 

Cora, on a lowseat near Mrs. Burges’s 
side, was knitting and listening to 
Ralph, who was reading aloud to them 
in the interval before the dinner gong 
sounded, 

He‘had been reading aloud a great | 
deal to them lately, and his hearers had 
fully appreciated his exertions. Finding 
that, although Cora was well up in the 
usual routine of school literature, she 
was yet wholly a stranger to the works 
of many modern authors, poets, essay- - 
ists, and writers of fiction, he—without 
professing to do so—had adapted his 
reading to her needs, carefully selecting 
what he was sure she would like. 

And she had ever been ready to echo 
Longfellow’s words : 


‘* Read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend te the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


‘And the night shall be filled with 
music ; 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.’’ 


Well! the last page was read and 
the book closed as the dinner gong 
sounded through the hall. The meal 
had been ordered an hour earlier on 
this day, as Ralph was to drive Nesta 
over to Brixleigh. Olive had. already 
gone there with her father, for they had 
been invited to meet a few friends at 
dinner at the Wilmots’, and they were all 
going in the evening to swell the ranks 
of the audience at the entertainment. 

Ralph came towards Cora a few 
minutes before they started. 

‘‘T am very sorry you are not going 
with us; one reason is, that people will 
be disappointed, for I promised they 
should have a treat in hearing you 
play.’’ 

‘You should not make rash promises,”’ 
said Cora, laughing. 

‘“‘It was not a rash promise, When 
I made it, there was every chance of its 
being carried out, and but for Master 
Fred’s blundering I suppose it. cvowAd 
have been. Why don’t you ask me the 
other reason I am sorry; Cora? ?”.. 
There was a look in his- grave face 
and questioning eyes that made her 
hesitate how to reply : so he-went on. 
“You will not try to guess?,, “Then ! 
must tell you. I shall miss you morc 
than words can say, miss you this even- 
ing, miss you out of my life. How is it 
that happiness lasts so short a time? 
Our dearest ones are separated from us, 
as soon as we have learned to love their 
presence.”’ 

Still there was no reply. Cora stood 
at the window looking out-at the garden 
now growing indistinct in the twilight. 
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‘‘Do you not care that we are to be | motest glimpse of the trees of Marleigh 


parted so soon, Cora ?’’ 

‘1 do care very much,’’ she answered, 
softly. 

He caught her small delicate hand in 
his, and pressed it to his lips. 

This shaH be our parting, our true 
parting! To-morrow we shall say the 
farewell words’ before others, but they 
will be mere form then; the bitterness of 
parting will be over, and we shall be 
looking forward with hope to meeting 
again. You will not forget me? Promise 
that.” 

“Yes, I will promise,’’ she replied, 
still in the same low, sad tone; and then 
Nesta came into the room, ready dressed 
for her drive, and with a roll of music in 
her hand. 

‘Here is the duet you are to sing with 
Jessie; mind you don’t break down in 
the middle of it. Goodbye, Mousie, I 
wish you were going with us. You are 
looking quite pale and grave, Cora, and 
ought to go to bed early, and have your 
first nap over before we return. What 


? 


will Mrs. Woodhouse say to-morrow, if | 


] take you back looking like a ghost ?”’ 

Cora took Nesta’s advice, and went to 
bed early, but she lay awake. watching 
for their return, thinking, if the -truth 
must be told, very much about Ralph, 
and wondering whether the time would 
ever come when he would ask her if she 
had kept her promise. She did not fecl 
the least uneasy now, though she knew 
Ralph was to sing. duets with Jessic 
McArthur. 

The next morning the bustle of de- 
parture began as soon as breakfast was 
over, Mrs. Burges took a tearful leave 
of the two girls, Olive a far more digni- 
fied oae. 

““T don’t suppose you will see me 
again as Miss Burges, I shall be married 
when we next meet,’’ she said, grandly, 
as she pressed a cool kiss on Cora’s 
cheek. | 

‘‘T hope you will be happy, Olive.’’ 

_ “ Thanks, There is every prospect of 
It at present, 
glad to get back to your school studies 
again after such a long holiday. 


Remembet me’ to Mrs. Woodhouse and | 


to Miss Winifred.’’ 

The squire and Ralph both drove over 
fo the station with the two girls, and 
there they found the Rev. Charles 
McArthur, peering through his specta- 
cles at them,.as they walked in at the 
vate. 

He said he had been to visit ‘a sick 
man in'the neighbourhood, and could 
not resist waiting to see the train off. 

So there’ was plenty of hand-shaking 
and public leave-taking, as Ralph had 
surmised there would be. He only found 
ppertunity for a warm pressure of Cora’s 
hand, as he said, softly, ° 

“Recolléct you have promised not to 
forget me’.” 

After the train started Nesta shed a 
lew tears. What school girl is there 
Who does not indulge in the “ luxury” of 
Weeping when she is leaving a happy 
home to return to the realism of school 
desks, hard forms, sums, and lessons! 

Not Nesta, at any rate. By turns she 
wiped her eyes, and looked out of the 
‘arage windows as Jong as the re- 


I dare say you will be ! 








' danger, 1 mean ?’”’ asked the 
' o , 


were in sight. 

Then she turned suddenly to Cora. 

‘J hope you have enjoyed yourself 
at Marleigh Grange, Mousie? Mr. 
McArthur has given me a book to 
read on my journey. I wonder what 
it is about? Something to improve my 
mind, I dare say. You won’t mind ‘my 
reading, will you? You won’t be dull?”’ 

No; Cora was not dull. Ralph’s last 
words and his last look were subjects 
for crowding thoughts, that were half 
sweet, half dreamy, and altogether new. 
And she was still thinking when the 
train came-to the end of. the journey, 
and she saw the porter waiting for their 
boxes. 

When they drove up to the door of 
Westville House the servant said Mrs. 
Woodhouse wished to see Miss Forest 
in the drawing-room before she took off 
her things; and would Miss. Burges 
please go to the schoolroom as soon as 


| she was ready. 


“How d’ye do, Lucy?’’ said Nesta, 
smiling. ‘‘Have many of the young 
ladies come back yet ?”’ 

‘‘About a dozen of them, miss. 
They’ve been coming in as thick as 
bees all day.”’ 

Much wondering, Cora soon found 
herself at the door of the stiff, prim 
drawing-room, that. looked more chilly 
than ever. 

Mrs. Woodhouse was sitting at a 
table writing; and she. came to meet 


; Cora with a grave look on her face. 


‘‘T am glad you are come, though I 
have not any good news for you,’’ she 
said, kissing her. ‘‘A telegram came 
to me last evening about your father.’’ 

“Ts anything the matter, Mrs. Wood- 
house ?” 

‘‘He is ill, and expressed a wish to 
see you. The doctor who sent the 
telegram says you must not delay.”’ 

‘“Do you think he is very il—in 

girl, with 
a blanched face. ie 

‘I hope not, my dear, as there has 
been no further message. I replied at 
once, saying you would, start directly 
you arrived from Marleigh. Now you 
must hurry off as soon as you have had 
something to cat.’’ 

*‘T could not eat a morsel. Please 
let me go at once. Oh, how dreadful it 
allis!’’ said she, trembling violently. 

‘Cora, you must be calm, or you will 
be very little help in. the sick room. 
Sit down and compose yourself, my 
dear. You know the: secret of true 
strength, and in times of trial seek it, 
my poor child.. The train does not 


‘start for half an hour, so I will Icave 
.you, 


and bring you. up some tea 
presently.”’ 


Cora never could quite remember how 


‘that halfhour passed.: There was a 


burst of quick tears, soothing words, and 
fragrant tea, and a string of practical 
directions for the journey administered 
by Mrs. Woodhouse. Regrets, many 
and gushing, from Miss Winifred, hasty 
adieux from Nesta and the other girls, 
and then she found herself rattling off 
to the station, with her boxes, just in 
time to catch the London train. 
(Zo be continzed.) 





THE LIGHTHOUSE. 








OME time ago’ 
we visited one 
of the many 
new light- 
heuses which 
> have been 
lately built on 
the English 
coast. It 
stood ina 
splendid situa- 
tion on a high 
: cliff, with the 
waves making grard 
music as they foamed 
and tumbled’ among 
great boulders of 

rock far below, with 
the fresh sea breeze leaping up towards it, 
with the vast heaving plain of ocean stretch~ 
ing cut before it; but far more: interesting 
than even the beauty of its position was the 
work which that lighthouse was set there to 
do, anel the care and watchfulness which were 
necded to keep everything about it in good 
active order. 

Across the stormy sea, when night is onc 
vast mass of deepest gloom, the light that 
burns here gocs glowing and flashing with 
steadfast radiance, to bring safety to sltips 
that arein sorest need, to guide husbands and 
sons and brothers home to hearts that are 
trembling for them. The lighthouse, low- 
ever, could not thus give out briglitness and 
blessing of itself; machinery, which has to 
be wound up every half-hour, and. to atterd 
to which three men sit up.in turns througho::t 
the night, keeps the light revolving; vast 
supplies of oil are kept stored up in ‘the build- 
ing to feed the lamp, and prevent its eve 
failing in its duty of love and mercy. 

This lighthouse, were it left.to itself, would 
be only four cold stone walls, which would be 
as dark as the night around them; but with 
powerful help, which it could not ‘have of 
its owm strength, it brings life and joy to 


thousands. 
Christian girls, did you ever make: clear to 
yourselves the fact, that if you are real, living 
followers of Him who is called the Light of 
the world, you ought to shine forth amit 
earthly darkness and storm even as this light- 
house does; that you must have your founda— 
tron set upon a high rock even as this! light- 
house has; that that rock must be nothing 
Jess and nothing lower than the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and standing on that rock, the Reck 
‘of Ages, you must so shine before men that 
from you they will learn what it means to be 
a real Christian, that by you they may ‘be 


‘guided into the harbour of salvation? If 


friends and neighbours do not find out. from. 
your talk and your acts that you have light in. 
you, and light which cometh not of yourself, 
you have no part in Him Who sits above, the- 
Lord of all brightness which shines out from. 
His people here below, the King ever radiant im 
His beauty. 

But the lighthouse, as we have just said 
above, would be a cold, dark thing were it Jelt 
without help frem something beyond its own 
power ; so you can give no light of yourselyes; 
you can only shine before men through -bright- 
ness that comes to you from Jesus... Not till 
you have received Him as your own Saviour, 
and your heart is renewed and consecrated by 
His Spirit, can you show others the way to 
Heaven. ' 

Three men, with ceaseless and unwearied 
watchfulness, keep the light in the lighthouse 
burning ; so must you be wakeful with every 
thought, with every nerve, with every feeling, 
to keep. always warm and glowing your sense 
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of Christian duty. Each half-hour those men 
wind up the machinery of their lighthouse ; 
so must you with frequent prayer, amid the 
troubles and gloom of sin in the world, 
amid the storm of men’s evil passions, gain 
help and strength from Him Who alone can 
teach you how never to let your lamp go out. 
But men, but machinery could do nothing at 
all for the lighthouse in the way of keeping it 
shining afar across the sea without the oil 
that feeds the brilliant flame; and the Christian 
must Jook to it that he is never without his 
oil, too—the grace that is drawn from aliving 
faith in the blood of Jesus. If he once fail to 
keep a full supply of that in his heart, his 
light will dwindle, his light will die out; no 
effort of his own to cherish the flame or 
re-kincle it will aught avail. 

Andwith faith in the story of the Cross comes 
soon into the heart, into the life, a great love 
for Him who willingly shed His precious blood 
for sinners. That love will be an ingredient 
in the holy oil which will make his lamp glow 
with tenfold radiance, for it is a mighty 
wonder-working power this love of the servant 
for the Lord who bought him. ‘“ We love 
Him because He first loved us.” We love 
Him with a strength no power can beat down, 
no distance can sever, for His almighty love 
comes down to our frail earthly love and draws 
it up, till the two are woven into one golden 
chain, till the two burn in one flame that can- 
not be quenched. Then when that love is all 
his own the believer begins to burn with a 
great longing, a longing which is put into his 
soul by his Master Himself, to show others 
the road into the light, and his daily life is all 
aglow with the faith and love that are in him, 
and men learn to know something of what it 
means to be a servant of Christ as they meet 
him in the street or the field, or sit with him 
in the house, or deal with him in the shop. 
Yes, men begin to learn something of what it 
means, and if there is any spark of better light 
within them they are often encouraged through 
intercourse with Him to seek the way of 
salvation. 


“¢ Let the lower ligtts be burning ; 
Send a gleam across the wave; 
Some poor fainting, struggling seaman 
You may rescue, you may save.” 


From above, from His own abode of eternal 
brightness, so cries the Master to all who love 
Him. 

“ Let the lower lights be burning,” 
and they who are His heed joyfully the call. 
Their own light is shining with a glow which 
makes, for them, all the cold places of the 
earth warm, which takes away, for them, the 
terror of every darkest cloud of difficulty, or 
trouble, or sorrow, and spreads light and 
gladness around. 

The more the true believer strives to make 
the light of his religion influence those around 
him the more steadfastly it glows within him- 
self, the more brilliantly it gleams in even his very 
outward person, making his face as a sunbeam 
of the Sun of Righteousness. Thus will the 
Christian's life go on, gathering fresh glory 
and beauty, the closer he gets to the Lord of 
light above, the more he seeks to bring that 
dear Lord’s light to those about him. He 
will never weary of doing his Master’s en- 
lightening work, because the longer he does 
it, the sweeter and the easier it will grow to 
him; for he will not be labourmg in his own 
strength, but in strength given him by his 
Lord. Thus as his day goes on, his story 
will become one ray of perpetual brightness, 
till his Master comes to take His own light, 
the light which He alone could give, and bear 
it up thither, where it shall shine in everlasting 
glory. ALICE KING. 
































DREAMING AND DOING. 


««¢ Whither, old woman! O whither so high?’ 
‘I’m going to sweep cobwebs from off the sky, 
And I shall be with you again by-and-by.’ ” 








—Nursery rhyme. 
TPE SY AUG oe fe. ERE, at 
ah DO” re Aye Won ” afte last, is 
Sacer oA Gee é a a letter 
jis LD) EY Wy from 
ROY ‘ our 





avy! Y Aunt 


INI when 
EES, << Barbe, 
APU cried 


6 NYG 
aa N% Cathe- 
Wis rine 
Duval, 


ey to her young 
ae daughter a Mane 
1 puerite, who was 
bringing home 
her flock of fine 
white sheep from 
the meadow. So 
saying, she held 
up the small 
greyish sheet of 


i (os paper full in the 
RIN light of the 
: setting sun as 

she stood in 


, front of her 
cottage; and Marguerite was soon at her 
side, leaving her trusty dog to drive the sheep 
into the enclosure, which was close under the 
outspread eaves of the roof. 

‘Oh mother, is she coming here ?” 

“‘ No, read for yourself—it is a good large 
hand. She thinks we have a little time now 
to spare, and she wants to see us in her moun- 
tains. Iam afraid she is ill; any way she is 
getting old, and we ought to go to do what 
we can for her.” 

Marguerite clasped her hands in delight. 

, “Then I shall get into the blue country at 
ast!” 

* And see for yourself that it is not blue 
when you are in it, as I have often told you!” 

No wonder that the mountain chain which 
bounded a wide and rich district full of thick 
woods and long rows of alders and poplars 
bordering the streams had always looked a 
wonderful blue country to the shepherd-girl. 
Everything round her home seemed dull com- 
pared to it. She remembered when she 
thought the angels lived there just under 
Heaven; afterwards she placed the scene of 
all the stories there which she heard of a 
winter’s evening, while the neighbours were 
knitting and talking round the large wood 
fires; though the mountains were then often 
hidden by snow-storms and by the mists from 
the valleys, for weeks together. 

Marguerite was a widow’s only child; and 
although she took care of the sheep and had 
learnt to spin their wool, and was scarcely 
ever idle in the house, she had also learnt to 
sing nicely at church, and to read and write 
and do sums. The village was not large 
enough for a resident curé and his school. 
She therefore knew only just enough to make 
her restless to learn more. When she had 








deciphered her great-aunt’s letter with her 
mother, Marguerite took it up to the high- 
pitched roof to con it over by herself, This 
roof, with the thatch covered by yellow house. 
leek, wild oats, and long grass, was a favourite 
retreat for the goat and the barn-door cock 
who clapped his wings and crowed till all his 
family assembled round him. Marguerite 
could not only watch all the tittle possessions of 
the house from it, but alsothe beautiful changes 
in thedistant mountains, as storm and sunshine 
passed over them. In the course of a few days 
the cottage was left in charge of a neighbour, 
and she was on her way, with her mother, to 
the blue country, 

The lumbering diligence in which they 
travelled took them no further than the green 
hills which descend into the plain; but early 
the following morning they started ina little 
mountain cart which carried them toa village 
all built of firwood, and looking down upon 
precipices at the back, and in front upon a 
rocky road which gradually became a mere 
pathway, winding upwards among huge 
masses of stone and projections of rey 
granite, with a glacier hanging far above from 
the highest peaks of the mountain. Mar. 
guerite shivered as she stood at the door of the 
chalet at which they had slept. 

‘“‘ What name,” said her mother, “do you 
give to my aunt’s house up above there ?” 

“We always call it the house of the great 
cloud: spinner,” answered the mistress of the 
chalet. ‘Madame Barbe is greatly respected 
on the mountain.” 

** And also a little feared, so it seems to 
me,” added Catherine. 

The woman laughed and nodded. “There 
is pened to compare to her hereabouts,’’ she 
said. 

‘She spins clouds, did you say ?” asked 
Marguerite, in a low voice. 

*« Aye, truly does she, and no one else can 
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‘‘T should think not, indeed,” replied Mar- 
guerite, with a very puzzled look. ‘The 
country is not blue,” thought she; “but this 
is more wonderful than anything I had 
imagined.” 

Catherine took a guide, and they walled on 
and on up the path which became like the bed 
of a torrent, which, in winter, it often was; 
the glacier appeared quite near them, and the 
sharp needles of the mountain rose above it. 
Here and there were lovely nooks of velvet 
moss, and ferns, and small bright flowers. 
At last the guide, whose gatozs they could 
not understand, gave a peculiar cry which 
woke echoes all round them, and directly 
after 2 young herdsman appeared with a look 
of welcome on his honest face, and, taking 
their baskets, led them round a vast boulder 
into a tiny valley, scooped out on the moun- 
tain side, like a cup full of verdure. In the 
midst of it stood a chalet, very superior to any 
they had yet seen: it seeméd built to defy the 
elements, and was yet elegant in its propor 
tions, with several outbuildings at its reat, 
and a group of pine trees near them. 

«Welcome ! welcome ! my dear niece ; and 
a thousand thanks for bringing me your little 
daughter! She is taller than I expected, 
and has eyes like some I remember long ago- 

A tall, grey woman was saying these words, 
and kissing Catherine and Marguerite, an 
leading them into her house, before they had 
recovered from their surprise at seeing suc! 3 
pretty one so high in the air. Aunt Barbe 
certainly did not look at all an invalid ; es 
hair was grey and her dress was grey, and ste 
had ‘a grey shawl over her snow-white cap, 
which she took off in her parlour, and ya 
Marguerite observed that the cap was trimmec 
with fine lace; and that her hands, pores 
brown, were soft and pliable, and touche 
everything firmly and gently. at 

A. rosy girl named Gotton brought 12 


excellently-cooked meal, and both mother and 
daughter soon felt at home, for Catherine, in 
her own cottage, was neatness itself. Here 
al] the wooden furniture was polished with 
constant rubbing, and much of it was taste- 
fully carved. The sunshine found its way in 
cheerfully through the small thick panes of 
glass in the broad windows, and a crackling 
ine-wood fire perfumed the room as it burnt 
merrily on the hearth. When they had done 
eating, none of the party could talk without 
knitting; and Aunt Barbe was so much 
leased at seeing how nicely Marguerite be- 
haved, that she asked her mother, even that 
first evening, to leave her on a longer visit, 
when she thought herself obliged to return 
home. This was rather alarming, and Mar- 
guerite’s blue eyes shot entreating glances, 
while tears gathered slowly in them; but her 
mother pretended not to see, and went on 
talking of old days and relations long dead, 
till the tears fell over the knitting. 

«‘ T went into the service of a noble and good 
woman,” Aunt Barbe was saying, when Mar- 
guerite began again to listen, ‘‘ and she taught 
me, while I was young, many useful things, 
but chiefly the beautiful art of lace-making, in 
which she herself excelled. My dear lady was 
Flemish by birth, and married into an Italian 
prince’s family, and she united the finest 
qualities of both countries. Amongst many 
other true compliments, it used to be said 
that no such lace as that she made was ever 
seen out of Vandyke’s portraits. She delighted 
in art, and in beauty of every kind; but, above 
all, she was true and honest in all she did, and 
it was all done, if not perfectly, to the very 
best of her power. If I was not quite happy 
through the years I lived with her in her 
husband’s sunny land, it was my own fault. 
I grew, in time, to love the rich colouring and 
the shade of her Italian palace, and yet often I 
pined for my own mountain paths among those 
lovely terrace gardens, and thought I would 
some day return to my people at the foot of 
the glaciers.” 

“But you must have grown rich, Aunt 
Barbe, to have come back to such a home as 
this ?”? said Catherine. 

‘My lady left me some money when she 
died, in proof of her gratitude for my services, 
so she was pleased to say; but she had given 
me far more than that during her life-time. 
I will tell you about it another day, but I shall 
insist now on your going with Marguerite to 
bed. We keep as early hours here as you do 
in the plain.” 

This sensible advice was followed. The 
next morning Marguerite woke while the 
newly-risen sun was darting golden rays into 
her creamy-white room, and she stood at her 
window watching till the gold turned to pink, 
and she saw the fleecy clouds fly softly away 
wou the mountain spires into the pale blue 
sky. 

“ They really do look fit to spin into lace- 
thread,” she thought; ‘but how can my 
great-aunt pessibly do it? Mother seems to 
see nothing wonderful in it; I shall find out 
the mystery for myselfin time.” 

Soon afterwards she saw Madame Barbe 
come out into the court at the back of the 
house, wearing a red hood with a large cape 
attached to it, and heard her giving directions 
in her clear decisive tones to Gotton and 
André. Then the goats were milked, and 
the two active little cows; and the geese 
driven out into the fields, and André was 
beginning to work in the garden, when Mar- 
guerite thought it high time to finish her very 
simple toilet. 

During the morning two girls came up from 
the village (which they found an’ easy walk), 
and were set to various tasks—one helped 
Gotton to beat hemp in a long wooden trough ; 
the other took a lesson in the kitchen, and 
then learnt a lace-stitch from Madame Barbe. 
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- “JT have them all up here by turns,” she 
said to Catherine, ‘and when I go to their 
homes I can see at a glance who is likely to 
profit by farther instruction, and to do credit 
to our mountain in good household service, 
which I can easily procure for them; and who 
is likely to earn a livelihood best at home.” 

‘“No doubt your red hood often causes some 
trepidation, aunt,” replied Catherine, laugh- 
ing; “I observed my Margucrite watching 
you with a little awe in her face this morning.” 

«* Never mind that ; you will find her all the 
better for this delicious air, and the finer kind 
of work I will teach her.” In the evening, 
while Marguerite was standing by the parlour 
window, she saw Madame Barbe open a carved 
wooden box, and hold up for a moment to the 
bright firelight, a thick skein of snowy thread, 
which she took from a heap of thesame exquisite 
material in the box, and heard her say to her 
mother, ‘‘ Here is the secret of my riches. I 
learnt from my dear mistress to spin cloud, and 
no one in this part of the country can make it 
so fine. It is sent for from all the great cities, 
and I cannot supply it fast enough.” 

The box was shut quickly, and the little 
that was said besides was in so low atone that 
Marguerite could not hear it. “ Ah!” thought 








she; ‘‘ my great-aunt is a fairy, and will never 
tell me her secret, nor will mother cither. 
Well, a good deal may be found out in a 
month!” 

With this idca in her head, and the exhila- 
rating mountain air, and the fine milk, and 
Aunt Barbe’s kind brown eyes, Marguerite 
took leave of her mother less sorrowfully than 
was expected. He aunt gave her a pretty 
ebony distaff, and showed her how to draw 
thread from it. ‘ Now,” said she, “the sun 
is warm, and you can practise in the field under 
the rocks all that I have taught you, while I 
work in my room.” Marguerite took the flax, 
but she broke her thread so often that she 
was quite discouraged, and, laying down her 
distaft, she began dreaming as she was accus- 
tomed to do with her sheep, and on the house- 
top at home. ‘As to doing such work as 
‘the great cloud-spinner’ expects of me, I 
shall never accomplish it, so what is the use of 
trying day after day, perhaps for a whole 
month? The neighbours at home all thought 
I could spin wool better than other girls of my 
age, and I am sure Monsieur Je Curé would be 
shocked if he heard I was to stay here till I 
could catch cloud on the glacier and spin it 
like Aunt Barbe. She must certainly be a 
fairy ; yet she is very good and kind.” While 
these words were still’ on Marguerite’s lips, 
she suddenly heard a sharp crack, like the dis- 
charge of artillery, just over her head. Ina 
dreadful fright she started up. ‘She must 
have heard my very thoughts!” Marguerite 
cried out; and off she flew to the house, 
leaving her distaff on the grass: The first 
person she met was André, going out with his 
gun to shot birds. 

«Oh, André! did you fire a minute ago ?”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“No M’am’selle,” he answered ; “ and if I 
had, I could not have made a noise like that. 
The glacier gave a crack owing to the hot 
sun ; listen, there is another !”” 

He spoke quite coolly ; and at the 
same minute Madame Barbe appeared in her 
red hood. ‘Go and fetch your work,” she 
said, ‘and show me what you have ¢sne.” 
She did not even seem to have heard those 
terrible noises. 

‘Very little and very bad,” was her ver- 
dict on Margucrite’s performance ; “ but you 
must go on steadily, and you wi!) improve.” 
_ “Never,” thought the girl, ‘unless she tells 
me her secret.” 

That evening, Marguerite asked Gotton, 
who was very sleepy, how her mistress pre- 

pared her thread. ‘Why she cards it, of 
| course,’’ said Gotton, and would say no more. 
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It was a splendid night, quite calm and still, 
and Marguerite heard Madame Barbe moving 
in her room where she was accustomed to 
work a good deal alone. ‘“ Now,” thought 
she, “‘I can see through the crack of the coor 
what she is doing.” Up she got from her 
pretty white bed, and went very softly with 
her little bare feet to the door of her aunt’s 
room, and, with a guilty conscience, looked 
in, which_was not difticult to do. Nobody was 
there. 

Marguerite felt her flesh creep. ‘“ Ah! she 
is a fairy after all; who but a fairy would 
wear that red hood, and become invisible all at 
once ?” 

After waiting a few minutes, she shrank 
back to her bed feeling much ashamed of 
herself. 

It was a relief the following morning to 
see that Madame Barbe appeared quite un- 
conscious of having been watched, and gave 
her a lesson again as kindly as ever. 

Several more days passed in much the same 
manner, but Marguerite was so full of idle 
dreams that she did not make much pro- 
gress, 

One morning, she was beginning to spin in 
the cheerful kitchen, when her aunt told her 
rather severely, not to make Gotton as idle as 
herself, and sent her out to the grassy bank 
under the shade of the great rock, to try to 
complete her task. 

«She knows I want to find out her secret,” 
thought Marguerite, “‘and will not keep me 
near her.” However, she was beginning to 
spin better, and got so much interested in her 
work that she did not observe a storm which 
was coming on. When the first heavy-drops 
made her start up she looked towards the 
glacier, and there, to her amazement, was the 
scarlet hood her aunt so often wore, passing 
along from one icy peak to another—now quite 
visible, now lost in gathering mist. All 
Margucrite now thought of was, if possible, 
to reach Madame Barbe, and to help her to 
come down from that fearful frozen torrent. 
She was running along the edge of the glacier 
much too frightened to scream, and the wind 
seemed to carry her fiercely onwards, when 
she found herself arrested on the very edge of 
the precipice by the strong arms of André. 
“Oh! let me go, André,’”’ she sobbed out; 
let us both go and save Aunt Barbe!” So 
saying, she pointed to the fluttering red gar- 
ment a long way above them. ‘ That Ma- 
dame! Ma’ms’elle, you have lost your wits in 
the storm. Let me carry you home.” With- 
out more ado, he lifted the dripping little 
figure on to his broad shoulder just as he 
would have done a strayed lamb, and soon 
set her down, with a burst of laughter, 
at the feet of Aunt Barbe, who, in her red 
hood and cape, was looking out anxiously for 
her from the door through the driving rain. 

Marguerite was too much used to being out 
in all weathers to be the worse for her wet- 
ting, but she had been so frightened and 
amazed that she could hardly speak. 

“My dear child, how could you have gone 
on the ice—at this dangerous time, too?” 

«She went to save you, Madame,” cried 
André, bursting out into a fresh fit of laughter. 

‘To save me!” said Madame Barbe, 
looking keenly at Marguerite; ‘and from 
what ?” 

“Oh, aunt! I thought I saw you picking 
up cloud in the storm! All I wanted was to 
get up to you and help you down.” 

“That was very kind, and I shall not for- 
get it; but how did you suppose I could have 
reached to those heights? I am too old to 
run such senseless risks, even if I wished to 
be out in a storm.” 

“Tthought you were a fairy,” said poor 
Marguerite, in a very low voice. 

«* Well, come into the kitchen and get dry, 
and we will talk over this odd fancy heme 
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bye.” Not another word was spoken till Mar- 
guerite was comfortably dressed again, and a 
bowl of hot soup had been set before her; 
but instead of eating it she slid down by 
Madame Barbe’s knee, and hid her face in her 
grey gown. ‘ You don’t know, Aunt Barbe,’’ 
she said, ** what a deceitful girl I have been. 
Ever since I came I have been wishing to find 
out your secret ; and last Monday, when the 
moon was so bright, I went to your door, 
hoping to see you at work; but you were not 
there, and I knew you had not gone down 
stairs ; so then I felt quite sure you must be a 
fairy—a good fairy—like those 1 have heard of 
at home.” 

“Tam glad,” said Madame Barbe, with a 
smile lighting up her handsome old face, 
‘that you took the best view of the case; 
‘but I have no secret, I assure you, and I am 
not a fairy of any sort. On Monday night I 
took my fine Flemish flax to beat and.card on 
my roof, for this work requires perfect stillness 
of the air; and,as I dislike the fluff in my 
room, I have a door there you -did not 
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congenial 
to their 
tastes, or suitable to their capacities. And 
there are, doubtless, many others who, already 
engaged in pottery painting, embroidery, and 
the like, desire to have yet another medium 
for the exercise of their talent, and one that 
shall be of practical service, either pecuniarily 
or for the beautifying of their own homes. 

Tapestry painting, or painting on a specially 
woven canvas with liquid indelible dyes, seems 
to offer so many advantages, the method 
being readily learnt, the technical difficulties 
being few, and the uses for painted tapestry 
manifold, that we cannot do better than lay 
before the readers of THe GtRL’s OWN 
PAPER ima clear and concise manner the 
mysteries, difficulties, and pleasures of this 
so-called new art. 

We say so-called, for in reality it has 
claims to be ranked as an ancient handicraft 
on its native soil of Trance, there being 
specimens of this painted tapestry as old as 
three centuries. But on English ground it is 
new, and offering the advantages it does, is 
destined, we think, to become both a fashion- 
able and useful work among women. 


But without wasting any time in prelimi- 





naries, we hasten to the practical teaching of 
And, first, to give a list of 


tapestry painting. 
the articles required in pursuing this, art, 
strictly confining ourselves to those absolutely 
necessary. © 

There are some thirty colours put up in 6d. 
and Is. bottles, and known under the follow- 
ing names :— 
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observe, and a flight of steps which leads out 
to the roof from it. Great patience and the 
skill of long experience have enabled me to 
make better Jace-thread than can be found 
elsewhere ; but you did not know, poor child, 
that all our mountaineers call the prepared 
flax * cloud,’ and the name is natural enough. 
As’to the red fragment you thought was my 
hood, some travellers ascended our mountain 
and scaled its peaks last year. One of them 
hung his red cloak on the top as a trophy, to 
show how high they had climbed; but you 
could not have seen it till to-day withont a 
telescope. The storm dislodged it, no doubt, 
and brought it fluttering down to near the 
edge of the glacier. So now, Marguerite, you 
may see that I am a very ordinary woman who 
is trying to do what good she can in her little 


! cornerof the world. Don’t be afraid of telling 


sort of ar- | 


xactly, ge 
ex ac™ >: Those in italics are the most useful, and you 








me your fancies. I had once too many my- 
self to be surprised at them, and that long after 
I was your age. I did not get over some of 
them easily; but I knew work, steadfast, per- 
severing work, with the great object of being 


a 


TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


Prussian Blue Liooker's Green 


Indigo Spring Green 
French Ultramarine Taw Sienna 
Cobalt Light Chrome 


Turquoise Tine Deep Chrome 


Vegetable crecn Cadmtium 
Emerald Geer Yellow Ochre 
Italian ¥cliow Sepia 


Vandyke Brown 
Burnt Stenna 
Burnt Umber 


Crimson Lake 
Pink Madder 
Rose Pink 


Scarlet or 
Vermilion Cassell Earth 
Purple Red Brown 
Violet Black 
Carmine Payne’s Grey 


will find these twelve selected colours all that 
are required for general work. It must be 
borne in mind that these colours are all 
of them dyes, and are not really the colours 
they are named after, but only their ap- 
proximate tints, for these dyes do not 
exactly correspond in.colour to their name- 
sakes in oil and water colour painting. The 
best use the colours can be put to at first is 
to make a test palette by putting a small 
patch of each colour upon a piece of canvas, 
and likewise mixtures of certain of the colours 
as a sure guide for future use. But for the 
benefit of beginners we will append here a 
note on each of the twelve colours enumerated. 


COLOURS, 
(t) Prussian Llue.—A very powerful colour, 


| requiring much diluting if required for sky 


painting, but when.employed as a background 
may be used in about the proportion of one 
part colour to one or two of water. Good 
greens can be made with it and burnt sienna, 
cadmium, and any of the yellows, and when 
toned with brown it produces good greys ; 
with pink it produces purple. 

(2) Zudigo.A. darker blue than the fore- 
going, but not so intense, therefore does not 
require diluting so much. Good for back- 
grounds and dull greens. 

(3) Hooker's Green.-—A. useful colour mixed 
with yellow, but when pure should be sparingly 
used, as it is apt to look crude. Can be 
cooled with Prussian blue. 

(4) Zmeral?d Green.—A very bright, telling 
colour, useful in small patches where brilliancy 
is required, but too vivid in large masses. 











useful to others, and therefore pleasing to 
God, was the way to be free from them, and ] 
succeeded at last.” mn ke 

“ Aunt Barbe, I will ask 
be like you in everything! ” 

“‘Not yet, not quite yet,” replied Madame 
Barbe, with her clever hand on Mareguerite’s 
head, ‘I will allow fancies to a child Of thir. 
teen. You will not again think me an invisible 
fairy, or such a foolish old woman as to climb 
up on the glacier when the sun is cracking it in 
all directions ?”’ 

“No,” said Marguerite, looking up brightly, 
‘but you know now that I thought you were 
gathering cloud to spin.” 

“Tf you will come and stay with me again 
next summer, I will teach you how to card 
and to spin my beautiful flax yourself.” 

Aunt Barbe fulfilled this promise. And, as 
years passed on, Marguerite, who had become 
a very clever cloud-spinner, inherited the 
chalet and the garden and the field under the 
rocks; and she often told her own grand- 
children of her first experiences there. 


you to help me to 


Produces good peacock blues with Prussian 
blue, and strong greens with cadmium, burnt 
sienna, and the yellows. He 

(5) Light Chrome—aA delicate yellow, but 
of no power. Is useful for light backgrounds 
and flowers, and makes good greens with any 
of the foregoing colours. 

(6) Deep Chrome.—A. stronger and more 
generally useful colour than the last, wiih 
much the same use. Mequires more diluting 
than light chrome. 

(7) Cadmium.—A powerful orange yellow, 
requiring much diluting. Useful .for shading 
the lighter yellows, and producing rich warm 
greens ; but care must be exercised in.its use, as 
it has the effect of killing the colours with it 
if too much be employed. For -this reason a 
small quantity goes a long way. . 

(8) Burnt Stenna. — A -reddish brown, 
powerful and penetrating, and therefore very 
useful for drawing in the work. ‘Must be 
diluted. 

(9) Cassell Earth, or Burnt Umber— 
Similar to the ordinary burnt umber‘in tone, 
and useful for dark browns and -also for out- 
lining. ; 

(10) Rese Pink.—A. powerful colour, warm 
in tone, producing purple with blue,. orange 
with yellow, and rich reds with,the browns. 
Can be used pure for bright, flowers, and flesh 
tints can be made when mixed, with light 
chrome. Must be diluted. 

(It) Vermilion. A more orangy red than 
the last. with much the same,use. 

(12) Red Brown.— A. strong. Indian red 
colour, useful for drapery in figure painting, 
and for outlining and backgrounds. — | 


Sepia might be added to the foregoing, 
as it is a thinner brown than Cassell earth, 
and produces good greys with. Prissian blue. 

This list of colours should ‘be ‘carefully 
worked out on the' test palette,‘keeping of 
course a key to each mixture, and would 
afford ample work for the first lesson. It 
must be observed that all the dyes require 
diluting with plain water, and where no direc- 
tion has been given as to this in the foregoing 
list, it must be understood that:these colours 
do not require thinning so much as those 
where direction has been given.” |! 

These colours being’ liquid, it follows that 
there is no white dye, the plain canvas ‘doing 
duty for this colour. White would of necessity 





be a body colour, and remain on the surface 

instead of penetrating right through the can- 

yas,'as is the case with the rest of the dyes, 

and is' therefore inadmissible. Where white 

is required the canvas must be left unpainted. 
.' CAKVAS, | 


This can be purchased by the yard or piece, | 


together, with all materials for tapestry paint- 
ing, at the Ceramic Art Galleries, Regent- 
street. It is woven with the thread running 
from left to right, as in the Gobelins tapestry, 
and is of a creamy white. There are several 
textures, fine,- coarse, -and medium; the 
former for small work where finish is required, 
and the two latter for screens and hangings. 
Themedium surface is the one most suitable for 
beginners, though-the coarser texture has per- 
haps more effect in large pieces, but presents 
more difficulties in working. 


STRETCHING THE CANVAS. 


For painting tapestry the canvas must be 
stretched tightly, to allow of the dye pene- 
trating’ the fibre. This can either be done by 
tacking the canvas upon a drawing-board or, 
better still, upon a stretching-frame, the same 
as oil painting canvasses are stretched upon. 
This allows the work to be got at from the 
back, which is sometimes an advantage, as will 
be seen later on. 

BRUSHES. 


Hog hair brushes are the best, as, being 
stiff, the colour can be rubbed well in, 
a most necessary matter in tapestry paint- 
ing. A selection of about a dozen will be 
found sufficient, providing there are a few 
big ones among them, as very small brushes 
are not generally required. Two or three 
fine sables are wanted for outlining and fine 
touches. Brushes should be kept for certain 
colours, as a brush dipped in the blue will, 
even when washed, retain enough dye to spoil 
a yellow or other light colour it might chance 
tocome in contact with. A dozen common 
saucers, ini which to mix the various dyes, must 
be at hand, together with plain water for dilut- 
ing. Somesticks of vine charcoal are also neces- 
sary for sketching on the design to be painted, 
as there is greater freedom in the use of char- 
coal than in pencil, and it is easily brushed off 
when not wanted. an 

Black carbonised paper is also useful when 
the design is transferred upon the canvas, but 
a substitute cati be made by rubbing a thin 
‘piece of paper with common stove blacklead. 
This is, however, apt to soil the canvas, and 
must be guarded against. 

This completés the list of all the materials 
required for tapestry painting, and we will 
assume that your time has been taken up with 
trying each of the colours, pure and in mix- 
ture, and taking note of ‘the'various effects 
that canbe produced.” The number of tints 
that could’ be made with these twelve colours 
is unlimited, and would satisfy the most ex- 
acting demands; and the-only sure way for 
after-success is to get a‘slight knowledge of 
the effects that can bé produced. Do not be 
in too great a hurry to get on with the paint- 
ing before you have felt your way a little. 

Having stretched our canvas, and chosen, 
say, the orange tree, fig. 1, as the design we 
wish to copy, our first’ business is to transfer 
it to the canvas. To those used to drawing, 
and ‘who have.a tolerably correct eye, this can 





"marked over with 4 inch squares. 
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be done with charcoal, follow- 
ing.-as carefully as possible the 
various lines in: the design ;_ but 
as there are many who- cannot, 
or dare not, trust themselves to 
enlarge the design to the required 
sizé without some sort of guidance, |: 
we will give a method of enlarging - | 
any drawing to any size without - 
much trouble. Suppose fig. 1 
is to be enlarged eight times; mark 
off at the tops and sides of the 
design any. width you may have 
selected—say 4 inches—and rule 
lines across the design at right 
angles to each other. Care must 
be taken that these lines are all 
the same distance apart, and the 
result will be that the design is 


Now open a piece of drawing 
paper of the requisite size, mark 
off spaces at tops and sides, two 
inches apart, and jointhemas we | 
did in the small design. We shall - 
thus have the same number of 
squares on the drawing paper as on 
the design, only eight times larger. 
All that remains to be done is to 
fill in the large squares with its 
corresponding portion cf the de- 
sign, and this is little more than a 
mechanical task, and when all are 
filled in you have the required de- 
sign eight times larger than the 
original. This is commonly known 
as ‘‘ squaring,” and is a quick and 
sure method of enlarging or di- 
minishing (if the reverse method be 
adopted) any drawing. To transfer 
this on to the canvas either well rub 
the back of the drawing with a 
little black lead or use the car- 
bonised paper and a hard bone or agate point, 
marking over the lines of the drawing with suffi- 
cient force to leave an impression on the canvas. 

Another method is to make the design on 
tracing paper, and then prick over the lines 
with aneedle on the wrong side of the design. 
When pricked, turn it over on to the canvas, 


and rub over the design some powdered char--: 


coal in a bag, which will penetrate through 
the holes, leaving an impression behind it. 
This is called ‘* pouncing.” 


The next thing to do is to go over the 


transferred lines with a little burnt: sienna, 
using asable brush. This dye, being indelible, 
serves as a guide while the painting is in pro- 
gress, and also helps to define the drawing 
when the work is finished. 


‘The background is the next part of the 
work that demands our attention. 
you have decided to have a dark background, 
and: the orange tree to tell light upon it, blue 
is the best colour to use for this purpose. It 
is more artistic, and the effect is much less 
mechanical, if the blues are varied instead.of 
getting one uniform tint all overs For this 
purpose have some pure Prussian blue, not 
too diluted, some emerald green'and Prussian 
blue, indigo, Prussian blue or indigo and 
sepia—put these on the background indis- 
criminately, and if they be about the same 
strength they will have the effect when dry 
of a dark ground of various tones of blue. As 


Fic. 2,—CHRYSANTHEMUM BORDER. 





Should. 
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Fic. 1.—ORANGE TREE.) " 


) 


the background approaches the base let it 
become browner and_ greener, so that it loses 
itself behind the oxeye daisies. =.” 
The canvas‘will be found to resist. the dye 
at first, but to obviate this, first paint over the 
background pice” by piece, with plain water. 
This will rapidly ‘sink’in, ‘and while this is still 
damp apply the dye; which will be absorbed 
immediately. Another way to’? make the 
colour take.more readily is to:'wet the back of 
the canvas, if it be‘upon a ‘stretcher, taking 
care to get in between the stretcher and. the 
canvas. The canvas will now take the dye if 
it be not; too wet, but if too much ‘water’ has 
been used the dye is apt to spread on to the 
leaves and rest of the work, and is likely to 
prove very. annoying. Care must always’ be 
taken not to go over any part of ‘the canvas, 
save the background, with: the; : grounding 
colour,.as;zzowe of these,'dyes:can be re- 
moved, when once they ‘ate‘/oni:-A tint 
may be lightened by wetting.it' with plain 
water and rubbing with a “dry cloth, 
but this is rarely satisfactory and is better 
avoided. Hence. no colour must be applied 
to the canvas that is not wantedto be seen 
when the work is finished. ‘Be careful to rub 
the dyes well into the canvas, so ‘that every 
thread ‘is coloured, or when the'work.-is dry 
small portions of the plain canvas will be seen, 
which will spoil the effect.  — - 
Having allowed the. background ‘to dry, we 





proceed to colour the leaves and oranges. 
For this purpose mix up about four tints of 
greer. —a light yellow for small leaves, a little 
«ceper for middle leaves, a darker one for larger 
leaves, and a greyer one for back leaves. The 
point to be observed in colouring the leaves is 
to obtain relief—that is, where one leaf comes 
in front of another, either make the back 
leaf darker than the front or wice versa. In 
shading each separate leaf keep the light and 
shade very simple, generally speaking it being 
enough to make one half of the leaf darker 
than the other, which can be done by getting 
the colour stronger on the darker side, or by 
using a darker colour. It is as well, while the 
leaves are damp, to do as much of the shading 
as possible, as the colours blend more readily 
and the effect is more harmonious. The 
oranges can be coloured with light and shaded 
with deep chrome, and the smaller ones 
washed over with a little of the light green. 
The stems should be brownish in tone to give 
relief to the leaves, and the flowers left white 
with a little yellow in the centre. 

It is hardly necessary to wet the leaves, etc., 
over with plain water before colouring, as the 
greens and yellows can be made sufficiently 
thin and well rubbed in with brushes to ensure 
every part of canvas being dyed. The daisies, 
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of course, are left white with deep chrome for 
centres, and light yellow leaves. The petals 
of the daisies should have been outlined with 
the burnt sienna to define the drawing, other- 
wise they will appear discs of white. 

In colouring the leaves it will not matter if 
the green goes on to the background ; in fact 
it sometimes adds to the effect to purposely 
rub a little of the greens on to the background 
when the greens do not contain too much 
yellow. 

This will complete the first painting, and 
every part of the canvas would be coloured 
if these directions were followed. When 
dry we proceed with the second painting. 
First deepen any parts of the background 
that may require it, and, generally speaking, 
the whole of the work requires strengthening, 
as the colours dry two or three shades lighter 
than they appeared when wet; and until the 
pupil has had some little practice this lighten- 
ing as the colours dry will not be taken suffi- 
ciently into account. Then strengthen those 
leaves that are too light, and relieve any 
leaves that are confused, or that run one into 
another; and so on with any portion of the 
design, including the flowers, which can be 
shaded with a little grey (made of Prussian 
blue and sepia) very much diluted. Should 

any portion of the work 
‘look too bright, a 
“plaze” of another 
colour may be washed 
over the objectionable 
part. This system of 
‘glazing’ (a technical 
expression used in paint- 
ing, signifying a light 
colour washed over a 
darker one) is very ad- 
vantageous, and is some- 
times even better than 
mixing two colours to- 
gether. Thecrudest green 
can be toned by ‘“glaz- 
ing” with a brown or a 
yellow, and beautiful reds 
can be made by “ glaz- 
ing” yellow with rose- 
pink or vermilion. 


It only remains in the 
subsequent paintings to 
put in strong bits of the 
shadows and crisp touches 
to give force and vigour 
tothe work. Ifthe pupil 
wishes to outline the de- 
sign, as is usually the 
case in decorative work, 
this should be done with 
Cassell earth, but the 
effect is soft and _har- 
monious without if the 
light and shade be suffi- 
ciently pronounced. If 
these hints are sufficiently 
understood the result 
ought to be encouraging, 
but it must not be ‘sup- 
posed that the pupil is 
going to acquire facility 
in a new art in just one 
attempt. Facility in 
working can only be 


gained by painstaking perseverance, and even 
by some failures. 


Fic. 2. CHRYSANTHEMUM BoRDER, 

Fig. 2, founded upon the chrysanthemum, 
suitable for the border round a room, the top 
part of a window, or a mantel-board, would 
be good practice, and, being merely a repeat- 
ing pattern, offers no great difficulty to the 
pupil. 

Fic. 3. ORNAMENTAL FRIEZE. 

Fig. 3 is designed as the frieze for a room 
to run just above the dado, and is highly 
ornamental: in character. .The backgrounds 
in this and the preceding design would lock 
better light, such as a delicate soft green or 
yellow. 

Fig. 4 is a design for a screen panel, com- 
posed of several sprigs of flowers, growing in 
a sort of grass field. As will be seen, it is 
conventional in character. T.e flowers em- 
ployed in this design are familiar to most 
readers, comprising as they do ,the Christinas 
rose, marsh marigold, primula, crocus, dafio- 
dil, narcissus, &c. A very interesting screen 
might be painted in this style, employing dif- 
ferent flowers in each panel, and selecting 
them according to the seasons, as we have 
endeavoured to do in the design given. 

The amount of success to be achieved in 
tapestry painting is not limited by any inhe- 
rent difficulty in the art itself, as is the case 
in pottery painting, where so much depends 
upon the firing, but is wholly dependent upcn 
the painter’s ability and aptitude. The charm 
of painted tapestry is the beautiful semi-acci- 
dental effects of colour which can be produced, 
and anyone with an eye for harmonious colour- 
ing might meet with large Success in this art. 
So essentially is it a colour art that I would 
recommend the pupil to even sacrifice design 
and drawing for the sake of this one thing, 
colour. This does not imply that good de- 
signing and drawing cannot go hand in hand 
with good: colouring, but without the latter 
the two former are wholly thrown away. Avoid 
crude colours and harsh contrasts, and, above 
all things, get foe into your work; and to 
this end do not use the colours as they come 
from the bottles, but by judicious blending 
secure that harmony in your work which is 
the truest test of an artist. 

Avoid “niggling” work, but paint in a broad 
and free manner, so that when viewed from 4 
fair distance the effect is bold and vigorous, 
instead of being confused and weak. While 
working do not keep the canvas too near the 
eye, as you lose breadth by so doing ; but by 
continually standing “back, and viewing the 
work a few feet from you the feye takes in 
the whole effect at once, and each part of the 
design is seen in its proper relation, and 
defects at once become noticeable. 

As to the amount of finish that should be 
put into the painting, this depends wholly 
upon the taste of the painter. Of course, the 
smaller the work and ‘the nearer it comes to 
the eye the more teighed it ought to be; but 
for larger work, such as \the decoration of 
rooms, as in figs. 5 and 6, and where a 
large surface is to be covered, the bolder 
should be the style of painting, for high finish 
would be quite thrown away when seen from 
a distance. 








Fic. 5.—DESIGN FOR A FRIEZE, WITH PorTRAIT OF HOLBEIN. 


Fig. § is designed as the frieze for a room, 
to run just underneath the cornice. This idea, 
if practically carried out, might be made an 
interesting gallery of painters’ portraits, the 
one in the illustration being copied from a 
portrait of Hans Holbein, painted by himself. 

Fig. (6 would be a fitting pendant to the 
former, being suitable for the dado-coloured 
part of the wall. If the artist possessed a 
very inventive faculty, each panel might con- 
tain a different flower or fruit. 

Quick and, withal, good work is the best, as 
the energy does not weary before the work is 


finished. This does not imply that tapestry 
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painting should be hurried, for the oftener a , resources, and to degrade the art you employ. 


colour is gone over the more harmonious is 
the result, as the dye being thin, penetrates 
more readily into the fibre than when a strong 
tint is put on at once, hardly sinking in at all, 
but remaining on the surface of the canvas. 
The style of work best adapted for tapestry 
painting is decorative and conventional rather 
than natural and pictorial, for, in truth, pictures 
cannot be painted on tapestry, neither the 
colours nor the canvas lending itself to this 
mode of treatment ; and to attempt to do on 
tapestry what is better done on other surfaces 
and with other materials is to weaken your 


bic. 6.—DESIGN FOR DADO, 


The uses of painted tapestry are too numerous 
to mention, but as hangings for rooms, por- 
tiéves, screens, window curtains, and even 
for the dados and friezes of rooms (figs. 5 
and 6), it might be employed with great effect. 
There is always something warm and comfort- 
‘able about hangings in a room, and if such 
hangings can be made beautiful to the eye at 
a small outlay of money and a profitable 
expenditure of time no girl whese tastes and 
talents are in the direction of art should 
neglect the study and practice of tapestry 
painting. FRED. MILLER. 
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ECONOMICAL AND WHOLESOME | 


DISHES MADE WITHOUT MEAT. 


A Goop deal has been said of late years 
about the desirabitity of doing without meat 
altogether, and living upon nothing but milk, 
eggs, vegetables, fruit, and grains. I have no 
intention-of entering ‘into the subject here, for 
Ido not suppose it would interest you very 
much, But I know there are several excellent 
and nourishing dishes into which meat does not 
enter, and which cost very little; and as you 
might like to try some of them I will describe 
how two or three of them are made. 


:. One seems to have an idea that soup, if it 
is to be worth anything, must be made from 
meat. And yet some very excellent and 
nourishing and most palatable soups can be 
made without it. One of these is haricot 
soup. : } 

I suppose you know the white haricot beans 
that,are sold at the cornchandlers at a price 
varying from 4d. to 6d. per quart. Procure 
a-pint of these, wash.them well, and pick out 
any beans that float or look black. Put the 
rest to soak all night.in plenty of cold water. 
The next morning drain them and place them 
in a saucepan with two quarts of cold water 


and a large onion cut into slices, and boil them . 


for. four. hours, :by which time. they will be:soft. 
(And by.the way: I' may say that white soups 
and white sauces are more likely to be a good 
colour if they are made in a white or enamelled 
saucepan rather than in an iron one.) Invert a 
wire sieve in a large bowl, turn the beans with 
the liquor upon it into this, and with a wooden 
spoon rub beans and onion through the sieve. 
The skins will not go through, and they 
should be thrown away. Stir the pulp that 
has been passed through the colander with 
the liquor, and season the mixture liberally 
with pepper and salt, and then return it to the 
saucepan, and put it’on the fire, stirring it now 
and then. Boil a pint of milk separately. 
Mix this with the purée at the last moment, 


put it into a -hot- soup tureen, and it is J 


ready. 

If we can procure them, we may use red 
haricot beans instead of white ones, and then 
we can make what is called soup @ la Condé. 
We must proceed exactly.in the same way as 
with white haricots, but- we'shall not’ need to 
add milk:to our purée... The soup will be a 
rich, deep red colour, and will taste excellently. 
Red haricots are not, however, much used in 
England, and cannot be,bought at every shop, 
though they may generally be had if ordered 
beforehand. a ee ane 

“Peas, lentils, and haricot beans are all very 
nearly as nourishing as: meat, and very good 
soup may be madeof each of the three by follow- 
ing the idea given in this recipe, that is, soak- 
ing them for a time, boiling them till soft with 
suitable flavourings, and rubbing them through 
a.sieve. Milk, however, will be*required for 
haricot soup alone, although many people 
think it is an improvement to throw a cup- 
ful of ‘boiling milk into a tureen of lentil 
soup. .- ‘ 

The flavouring of the different soups must be 
suitably varied. Celery stalks or celery seed 
should certainly be boiled, with both lentils 
and peas, and onions are called for with all 
three soups. It is very usual to add also 
carrots and turnips to'lentil and to pea soup. 
But invevery case the particular point ‘that 
needs ‘attention is to pass the boiled beans 
through: a:sieve. The skins are too,coarse to 
enter-into the soup, and they would only spoil 
it if.they were put in. One word I must say 
about ‘lentils. It is commonly understood 
that..the. Egyptian or red lentils are to be 
preferred to the German or green lentils. To 
my mind this is a mistake. I prefer the 
German lentils for every purpose. However, 


‘ronivand cauliflower aw gratin, and ricé and 
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tastes differ, and the way to decide between 
the two is to first try both. tals 

People who do not care for the trouble of 
rubbing the beans through the sieve frequently 
buy what is called pea flour or lentil flour, 
thickening their soups with it. Their 
plan is not, however, to be recommended. 
Too often these prepared’meals are mixed 
with inferior meal of different kinds, and they 
are rarely to be relied on. We want real 
lentil soup or real pea soup, and we had better 
make it the right way.’ tn 

If we were not “set” against:using meat 
in some form’or other the liquor that pork or: 
fat bacon had been boiled in would be better 
than: water for making pea-or lentil soup. 
Not so, however; with haricot soup. - We 
want.this to.-look white and delicate,‘.and 
therefore pure water will answer our purpose 
for it betterthan anything, besides which the 
milk that is put with it will help;‘to make the 
soup nourishing. Gitago sd =a Beg: 

So"“much for soups. And now fortwo or 
three’ savoury dishes made without:-meat: 
Amongst the-best of these are Italian-mada- 


cheese. cae ie 

Macaroni,is aypreparation of flour. It is 
very wholesome and good, but few English 
people care for it.,. I-do not think, however, 
that anyone could help liking it made in the 
way I shall describe. 

There are difterent qualities, too, of macaroni, 
and we may take it as a general rule that the 
commoner the kind the more quickly it is | 
boiled. ‘We must, however, procure the best, 
that is Naples macaroni, and the fresher and 
smoother it is the better. 

Supposing we take half a pound of maca- 
roni. We first wash it for safety’s sake in 
lukewarm water, break it into three .inch 
lengths and throw it into two quarts of boiling 
water, seasoning it with plenty of pepper and 
some salt. We then let it simmer very gently 
for about twenty minutes, though if the 
macaroni is very superior it will take half-an- 
hour. At any rate it ought to simmer until 
a little piece taken between the thumb and 
finger feels tender, but is not at all broken or 
pulpy. We now drain the macaroni carefully 
and put it back into the stew-pan with half-a- 
pint of milk, and simmer it again for a minute 
or two until this is.absorbed. Meanwhile we 
have ready-grated and mixed two ounces of 
Parmesan and two ounces of Gruyére cheese.- 
Half the quantity must be sprinkled over the 
macaroni and tossed over the fire well till it is. 
well mixed in. An ounce of fresh butter is 
now put with it in the same way, and this 
is tossed about till melted. Last of all the. 
remainder of the cheese is added. When the 
macaroni begins to get stringy it is ready to 
pour upon a hot dish and to be served. 

Real Italian macaroni would be made with 
broth or gravy instead of milk, but of course 
if we are to do without meat we cannot have 
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‘broth, and milk will do very well for our pur- 


pose. It may happen, however, that. the 
cheese becomes oily when melted, and if this 
shouldbe, one or two additional table-spoonfuls 
of moisture must be added and gently stirred 
in for about a minute. 


I have said that equal quantities of Parmesan 
and of Grnyére cheese are to be used, in 
making Italian macaroni. These cheeses’are 
not very common in England, and perhaps 
might be difficult to get, although they could 
be obtained easily enough by ordering them 
beforehand. They are suitable for this purpose 
simply because they are so dry that they can 
be grated to powder asa nutmeg is, though’ 
on a coarse grater. Ifwe could get an English 
-cheese dry enough to grate in this way it 
would do instead of the foreign cheese, though 
it would not be quite so good. You can see, 
however, that a rich cheese could not be 
grated to a fine, dry yellow powder; it would 


|: oily when tossed inthe macaroni: «3; 


cake. together in a mass and would become 









I am afraid I cannot say that cauliflower 4, 
gratin is a very nourishing. dish, but it is §) 
delicious that I must tell you'of iit. “We shall 
want for it one large or two ‘moderate-sizeq 
cauliflowers and 2 ozs. of grated Parmesan, or 
any other dry cheese, half an ounce of butte; 
I 02,-of flour, 2. tablespoonfals. of’ cream: ot 
milk. - Boil. the cauliflower in’-the-usual way 
and take it up when it is slightly underdone. 
Whilst it is boiling prepare the sauce. Melt 
half an ounce of butter in a small stewpan, 
and beat smoothly with it-off the fire 1 oz, of 
flour. Adda gill of cold water and stir:the 


sauce over the fire till it boils, put in. two 


tablespoonfuls of cream and. half the grated 
Parmesan, and the sauce is ready...‘U'rim: away 
all the green leaves from the cauliflower, and 
break the white part into sprigs. Lay half of 
these on a dish, and: pour half the sauce over 
them; arrange the remainder on the top, pour 
the rest of the sauce over, and sprinkle the 
other half of the grated ‘cheese over all, 
Brown the cauliflower before - the: fire,:.aid 
serve it, very hot. Any girl who wishes to 
give a little treat to her father or brother 
could not.do better than prepare. this dish ior 
them. 
We all know that rice is very nourishing and 


-wholesome,; indeed, it, is .said, to. constitute 


the chief food of one-third of. the humin race, 


‘Rice ‘and cheese cooked together ‘are excel- 


lent. For this we take any quantity of rice— 
say half a pound. “Wash it well,’ for if rice is 
well washed in the first;instance it is not so 
likely to burn afterwards. Put it into a 
saucepan with cold water to cover it, and 
bring it to a boil, then drain it and return it 
to the saucepan with a pint and a half of 
milk, a little pepper and salt, and a piece of 
butter the size of a fourpenny piece. Letit 
simmer gently till it is tender, and if necessary 
add a little more milk, but it ought not to be 
moist. While it is boiling prepare a quarter 
of a pound of grated cheese. Grease a dish 
with bacon fat; spread the rice and cheese 
upon it in alternate layers, the cheese forming 
the uppermost layer. Puta little more bacon 
fat over all, and put the rice in the oven to 
brown. Serve as hot as possible. 
PHILLIS BROWNE. 





WILD KATHLEEN. 





oo ° CHAPTER XVIII | 
AT the final’ moment the courage of 
despair came to Kathleen, “She knew 


well enough that ‘in those’ peasants’ 


present mood, not only the’Englishman, 
but those who had’ dared ‘to; try to pro- 
tect him against the general verdict of 
the neighbourhood, might,very probably 
fall victims to their wrathful indignation. 
But\not for one moment did thé thought 


come to her of saving herself ‘now, and 


leaving the artist to the fate he had wil- 
fully risked. Through’ her lay his only 
hope of life,-and that was. the only fact 
of which her heart was Capable of con- 
sciousness. The peasants were almost 
upon them when she’ sprang. forward 
arresting their further:course, at any rate 
momentarily, by the clear, ringing excla- 
mation— i | 

+? Stand back, 
me.”” : Uh oe h 
“Why it’s Miss Crofton!’ cried two 
‘or three voices in breathless astonish- 
ment, as they stared from her face, from 
which the concealing shawl had long 
since fallen, to her queer disguise. Une 


all of you) and listen 10 


‘ 
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man stepped forward with eager de- 
ference— 

és Miss Karthleen, it breaks the sowl 
out o’ me badly to seeye'so. An’ if it’s 
yerself has lost your fortune we’ll work 
our fingers to the bare bones, and run 
our feet down to the stumps, till we’ll 
get ye back the gould to dhress ye the 
ghrandest lady in ould Oireland; for it’s 
yerself that are the blessing to us all.”’ 


A universal shout of assent greeted 
this fervent speech, anda light came into 
the girl’s face; but there was a note of 
anxious inquiry in her voice, which did 
not escape her hearers, as she replied— 


‘You all care for me, you are all my 
friends ?”’ 

“‘ An’ is ’t yourself that can doubt that 

game ?’’ exclaimed half-a- dozen voices 
reproachfully. ‘‘There’s ne’era one aff 
us would begrudge our heads or our 
bodies to. save your finger from an 
ache.” , 
“‘ Then— And Kathleen’s tones 
grew deeper and more impressive. Her 
sensitive hearers pressed forward. more 
closely. “‘ Then what would you think 
the man deserved who has twice saved 
my life 2”? 

# An’ it’smyself,” cried Dan 0’ Reilly, 
impulsively, ‘* that wishes I -were that: 
man, and. ‘Vd think I ,.deserved the | 
biggest. potato patch i in-the counthry.’ 

“You, would. not think. that you, de: 
served té'be shot down in the: dat like a 

rat or a mad dog?” * 

For some: moments’ ‘there’ ‘was ‘sil ence” 
—the silence ‘of: horror'at Such’a ‘'sugys 
gestion. At last O’ Reilly: ‘answered ~ 
again for all. ‘‘There’s niver a bhoy in 
Oireland would hurt a hair aff the head 
aff anyone who had done yersilf a. 
service.” 

‘‘Thank you forthose words, O’Reilly,”’ 
said Kathleen Crofton, with a sudden sob 
in her voice. “‘ You were going, you 
were all going to-night to terribly injure, 
perhaps to kill a man on Irish soil, who 
twice in his own English land saved my 
life. What shame would have hung 
over you all, think, then, had you killed 
a man, a stranger, one who came to 
seek your hospitality, and who had de- 
served the best at your hands by saving 
an'Trish girl’s life !’’ 

Again there was a deep silence. 

“Js it the English tha—the English 
gintleman, who wants to tahke the 
MacCormicks’ bit house and fields, who 
saved the life till ye, Miss Crofton ?”’ 
asked a doleful voice. 

** Just so,’’ was the answer in firmer 
and more cheerful tones. Kathleen 
could read faces, and she read enough 
in those before her to give her courage. 
She added, after a few seconds, with her 
own bright, mischievous laugh—* But 
Q'Connor, you need not be so dismal | 
about the matter, for, do you know, 
O’Brian and the gentleman are here, 
aad I won’t be satisfied until he has 
promised me to come to terms with the | 
MacCormicks. If you would all like to 
come with us to Elsinore you will hear 
for yourselves that he will not trouble 
Our neighbours to-night, and you shall 
every one have my thanks and a good 
supper. Will not that be better ‘than 
Pounding to a jelly, or shooting a gentle- | 
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heard: the expected *! 
‘trampling of many'féet‘on: the gravel: “a 
“calling, ‘and” Hy 
: ‘htalking. 
-atténded: ‘her’ ‘efforts; her prayers*had 
‘beer answered,‘ and with hands clasped 


man who has saved my life, and will be 
having a quantity of good paying work 
most likely, for all of you to do ?”’ 

Her readily-moved audience thought 
it so much better that they broke into 
uproarious shouts and bursts of laughter. 
It was with some difficulty that Kath- 
leen quieted them down before Cyril 
Wynch and O’Brian appeared on the 
scene. 

When all was explained, the unruly, 
ragged. regiment marched forward to- 
wards Elsinore Towers. The very unex- 
pected prospect of a feast lay before 
them, and these poor, wild, ignorant 
children of impulse forgot their late 
deadly purpose of snatching at justice 
for their neighbours, and walked. on- 
wards, enlivening the road with songs 
and fun. 

When they were close upon ivicore ' 
Towers Kathleen Crofton slipped away 
to a back entrance to relieve herself of 
her shawl. Giving strict injunctions to 
Pat O'Brian to watch over the safety. 
and comfort of Mr. Wynch for the next 
few minutes, she ran round by the 
stables, and entered the house through 


a covered way between: them® and. her | le 
father’s own study, whence she. lost..no | 
time in running -up: to. her’ own:apart--}. wi 


laughed and chattered and made jokes 
as though sin, sorrow, and tragedy were 
things unknown in their world. But we 
must return to the sitting-room. 


As the door: closed behind the peasants 
Kathleen‘turned with something like a 
smile to Mr;Wynch, and said— 


‘« For my; Poor people’s sake, and for 
Dolly’s sake;:and for your own sake, I 
could not leave: you to risk death.”’ 

‘« Miss’Grofton, did you—will you tell 
me? “Wai all that has happened to- 
night—the disguise, the trouble, the 
danger, :the* dismalness—all ‘of it. for 
my—I. mean—to save me from harm? 
Leave: my, ‘question: unanswered,:if you 
would rather,:but,’’ and his voice trem- 
bled with'strong: emotion,‘ do not speak 








‘toa man for whom‘a woman has done 


and dared ‘so much in a voice that 
pleads‘évén more by its tones than by 
its words: for forgiveness. What can I 
offer youbut.‘the: deepest gratitude? I 
am wholly. unworthy, bitterly unworthy of 
your goodness. ‘My indignation was but 
momentary;'bu any | gratitude must last 
with my lif iy: 

A-brilliant smile. rushed: over. ‘Kath. 
‘filled her eyes. «Then 


think L pave ae wrong pra 












ments, and donning‘ more suitable dress.|° spite 
In the midst of her. _prepatations © She |) 





| ringing: of, bells, shouting, 
al hus," “then, fs 





success. “had 


to her breast to still its throbbing, she 
sank down on her knees by her bedside 
and poured forth a true psalm of thanks- 
giving. She was still thus engaged 
when she was startled by a hurried rap 


‘ atthe door, and her maid Norah followed 


her rap with the exclamation— 


“Ah, miss! thin let me in thin till I 
spahke to ye. For if it isn’t yourself 


they'll be wanting downstairs, the bhoys 


blocking up the ~ mhaster’s doors, miss 
—a crowd of them intirely!”’ 

Kathleen’s door flew open, and how- 
ever indignant poor Norah might have 
been before, she was far more astonished 
now when her young mistress exclaimed, 
‘* All right, Norah, they are to come in; 
tell cook to get supper for them.’ 


When Kathleen had calmed her 
maid’s agitation she said to the men— 

‘* Show the gentleman in here, please, 
O’Reilly, and go to the kitchen and tell 
cook that you have very well earned the 
best supper she can give you.”’ 

‘‘Ah! thin,’’ cried an eager voice, 
‘an’ it’s ourselyes that will do your 
biddin’, my lady. An’ it’s ye’se that 


; have got avoice as swate as the clearest 


strame that ever rippled.”’ 

Kathleen laughed, ‘‘ Thanks for the 
compliment. Good night to you all ; 
and, remember, you may safely leave 
me to make such arrangements with the 
MacCormicks as shall satisfy them.”’ 

‘‘We’se trusht ye, Miss. Karthleen, 
we’se trusht ye,’’ answered her visitors, 
and then they trooped off to the big, 
flagged kitchen, which was soon strewed 
from end to end with potato jackets, 
otherwise skins, while the feasters 








sounds®:.of, ‘they. cexy: 









“The smile. ‘grew dim Ly. 

“ Because, even f gratitude’ Take, I 
cannot tell a falschood.";1 do not think 
knight-errantry comes within ‘the scope 
of woman’s work. And I think that the 
worst had better have come to pass than 
that you should thus have exposed 
yourself to that wild set of wretched 
peasants. I shudder to think of any 
woman having placed _ herself in the 
power of such creatures.’ 

“You need: not,” said Kathléen, 
coldly, and with a calm, proud face 
once more. ‘‘She was as safe, or safer, 
with those ‘creatures’ than in the midst 
of one of your most select London 
circles. The civilisation of my country 
may be lower than that of favoured 
England, but at least it has reached the 
highest point in its respect for women.’ 

There was a heavy silence for a few 
moments, broken by sounds without, 
and Kathleen’s haughtiness vanished as 
she exclaimed, gladly— 

“Ah! there is papa, I am glad to 
say, back again. I must run to ex- 
plain matters to him. Please excuse 
me for a minute, and wait here for us.”’ 

An hour later Cyril Wynch. found 
himself, to his own bewilderment, in- 
stalled as a guest at Elsinore Towers, 
at any rate for the next weck to come. 

‘And a good thing, too,’’ said Mr. 
Crofton, as they sat alone together after 
supper, ‘* whatever I may agrec ;with 
you in thinking of the harum-scarum 
way in which it has been brought about 
by this madcap child of mine. But, to 
tell you the*candid truth, from some- 
thing I heard out to-day, I believe oe 
have hada narrower escape than, t had 
expected.” 


(Zo be continzed,) 


—* 
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“FORGET ME NOT!” 
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VARIETIES. 





THE perfection of conversation is not to 
Jay a regular sonata, but, like the A®olian 
fap, to await the inspiration of the passing 
moment.—Burke. 


ArT must anchor in nature, or it is the sport 
of every breath of folly.— azizte. 
ANSWER TO ACROSTIC. (p. 510).— 
VERANDA 
‘INFIDEL 
CC ma -@ 
TETRARCH 
ORINOCO 
‘RENOWN 
' TsoscreLteS 
A RN O 


THE best education is that which wakens 
up the mind to educate itself. . . . Man, 
after all, must think for himself or he does not 
complete his own intellectual existence—he 
does but reflect another man’s.—Caxtoniana. 


ABSENCE quickens love into consciousness. 
—kev. Charles Kingsley. 


TRE least flower, with a brimming cup, may 
stand \ 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 
—E. Barrett Browning, 


KISWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 


Gracie.— With your knowledge, we should think 
that you might begin at once by drawing natural 
objects. 

Acves.—Crayons and chalk drawings should be 
framed directly. Your writing is neat. 

E.A.—We do not give addresses, but we must advise 
vou to be most careful in placing your daughter 
in Paris, 

Exite.—See Rule 6. Articles of different styles of 
painting will be given at intervals. 

Amy SHARPE.—You should make your model in clay, 
and then procure from a shop where plaster casts 
and cornices are made the plaster of Paris ready 
prepared, with which to make your cast from it. 

Francis.—Use your paints very dry, so as to make as 

solid a surface,as possible. 


WORK. 


SHAMROCK-LEAF.—1.. ‘‘ Lady Betty” two thread wool 
is not ‘Shetland wool.” 2. A holland pinafore 
would Jook very well if worked in crewel forframing, 
supposing the design tobe good and well arranged, 
and the work to be superior in its execution. 
“Gobble stitch and bunch ”’ would be no improve- 
ment to it, and most crewel-work might be thus 
described. 3. We shall give papers on gardening 
in the next volume. 

CurisTian Ricuarpson, and A. J. W.—You should 
mix bran‘in the water in which you wash your 
crewel-work, and let the water be cold. Green is 
always a difficult colour to preserve. Pearlash is 
to be obtained af a chemist’s. 

StELLA—We do not at all recommend ‘‘ combination 
garments”? for infants, and in any case we have 
not space ‘for such very long directions in our 
correspondence columns. We give much infor- 
mation in reference to work of all kinds under the 
heading, “‘ My Work Basket.” 

Henny Penny.—Ordinary darning should be done on 
the wrong side of the stocking, or other material, 
but repairing by re-knitting on the right side. 
Your.writing is too stiff and upright. 

A DevoreD SusscrisER.—1. Werecommend you to 
make your pinaferc of one of the ‘‘ Pompadour 
cretonnes,” orasateen ; from twoto four yards would 
be sufficient, according to the amount of trimming 
intended for it. You can easily procure a paper 
pattern,’ and by that you can cut it out yourself 
without any-directions. We thank you fer all ‘the 
kind things you say of our paper. 

GotpA.—r. We think that black stockings usually 
become’ of a brownish shade when washed, but 
‘Tecommend .you to try putting salt in the cold 
Water, and rinsing them in blue water. 2. See 

‘Fashion of the Month.” 3. Inquire at some 
large music publisher’s. 

Winirrep.—Can you not mount your feathers for 
yourself; taking one of the, peacock feather-fans 
which are so commonly sold at present for a 
model?“ ' 

Constant Sunscriner.— Put fringes on_ the 
racket ; or a_piece of cloth, piaked at the edges, 
and fastened on with gold-headed nails. The same 


’ 


for the mantel. Holland or workhouse sheeting 
for your children’s summer frocks, trimmed with 
Turkey-red bands. 

Lorna Doons.—See ‘*My Work Basket ’’ for the 
sachet. ‘Clef’ is the French for: key. The 
pouty may be’ improved by ‘learning much by 

eart. — 


Sopny.—Use two shades of crewels for the pattern—- 


the dark for outlining, and the light to fill in. A 
little peppermint will sometimes stop hiccough, or 
holding beth hands above the head, or a dose of 
bi-carbonate of soda in water. Sophy’s letter is 
bs considerate and kind that we must compliment 
er. : ; ; ee a 

A Country Lass.—1. We think the'coloured leather 
would look well as a’ table-cover; ‘but can make 
no further promises as to articles:on ‘new’ subjects. 
2. Yeu can trim your alpaca dress with grey satin 
if preferred, but it would be more in.accordance 
with the present fashion to employ one of the 
figured: Pompadour or Indian materials for trim- 
-™ings. We are much pleased to hear that our 
directions in reference to the dress of the month, 
_ have led to your success in the making-up.of your 
own, after your previous failures, and thank yeu for 
giving us so much encouragement in this respect. 

F, M. B.—Send your dress to be dyed where they co 
not require to have them ripped. 

Wuitz Rosesup.—Give your old hats that are ‘too 
shabby for you to wear” to the poor. 2 Read 
‘Stars of Earth.” 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Munerva.—There is no method of cleaning red coral, 
except with soap and water, and drying it with a 
soft cloth. It may be afterwards polished with a 
soft jeweller’s brush. If however, the structure of 

our ornaments be very complicated, it is best to 
hand them over to a jeweller. 


Justice or THE Peace.—Zous les mors is a kind of 
starch made in the West Indies of the root of tre 
canna edulis. It may be procured at all grocers’. 


COOKERY. 


Puese.—Boil the barley-sugar, until it draws out 
like a thread, on a bit of stick; then slightly oil a 
marble slab and pour the boiling sugar on it. When 
cool cut into strips with scissors. 2. Consult ‘‘ My 
Work Basket.” 3. Your writing is good. 

L.E.C.—1. We cannot give addresses. 2. For 
invalids, eggs are supposed to be more easy of 
digestion when beaten up raw, but if lightly boiled 
they are’quite wholesome for cveryone. 3. The 
Manor of Chelsea, was assigned by Henry VIII. 
to Katherine Parr, as part ofher marriagejointure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALIGHTAH.—1, It is a pity that you should be ‘‘ much 
olderthan your age.” You have three ycars at least 
before you begin to think of ‘coming out.” 2. It 
would be very improper for any young girl to ride 
out alone, or with a riding master, unless ac- 
companied by one or more companions. We do 
not consider it scemly for a girl to ride into the 
country even, accompanied only by her groom. 
Such rides should be restricted to the parks and 
public places. 3. We do not perceive any suit- 
ability in the name “ Madcap” to a tennis club, 
If you wore any distinguishing uniform you might 
reasonably call the club the blue, red, green, or 
black-caps. Black‘and gold would be a well- 
selected combination for the uniform. 


Mamma and Para are much thanked for their kind 
message of approval respecting this paper. 

Pink Hyacinru.—z. Weare in reccipt of your penny 
stamp designed to be added to the subscription of 
similar sums from our subscribers for the Irish poor, 
But we are not prepared to enter into any such 
undertaking. 2. Your writing would be improved 
by alittle moreslope to it. 3. The publication you 
mention is only published in monthly parts. 4. ‘The 
Hanging Gardens of ancient Babylon were made 
for the Queén Amytis, daughter of Astyages, King 
of Meadia, by the king, her husband, Nebassar. 
The level plains around Babylon were trying to her 
on leaving her own native hills and forests, and the 
king endeavoured to compessate for their absence 
by the construction of these wonderful terraces, 
one above another, till their height attained that of 
the walls of the city (75 fect), and borne up by 
many tiers of arches, 


SAvouRNEEN Drernisn.—A widow or maiden lady 
may use the family arms, not on a shield, but asa 
“lozenge,” the form like a. diamond. pane of, glass. 
But they may not use supporters, crest, or motto. 

- For the privilege of using a lozenge she will have 
to payatax. 2. Your writing is rather too large 
to look pretty. 

Mary (Southbro’).—You cannot want a “ receipt for 
cracked lips,” as you have never sent us any to be 
acknowledged; nor even a vecz~e for them, as 

. they would not prove an agreeable acquisition. If 
you want a cure for them we should advise you to 
invest a penny ina little lip salve, to be had at all 
chemists’ shops. Avoid altogether wetting-your 
lips with the tongue—a common and injurious 
habit. .Apply the lip salve whenever you take your 
daily walk, and on going to bed every night. We 


 Etsiz.—You do not name the nationality of ‘ 


Assunta. —“ King Cophetua” 





‘are obliged to you for your kindly-expressed.thanks, 
Excuse our pointing out that you should not say that 
it is ‘published for we: girls,’ but for us..." \.; 


CoRALINE.—It would be-a:-great impertinence -and 


breach’ of etiquette’ in any: private gentleman: or 
lady to call upon’ one “of ‘the’ royali princes ‘or 
princesses, however near their residence might, be. 
Ft is not according to the usages of, polite society” 
for the untitled’ gentry to take the initiative and’ to 
call upon a peer,or peeress, unless at, their special 
request. Supposing; even that you were visifing in 
a house where one of the Royal Family was like- 
wise a guest, the hostess would not have 'the’right 
to present-you without any desire on their:part;that. 
she should do so...) ) 312: do pearrany tetyhs 
the men 
and women whose average’ height you’ want to 
know. In northern’ ‘countries they ‘are véry’ tall, 
and in the extreme north (liey diminish ‘again. 
Taking all together, at a rough guess, we should 
say that 5 feet 10 would be a good height fora 
man, and 5 feet 6 fora woman.: 2. Sce-forméer 
replies, to your query about round shoulders. °3. 
Your writing “appears ‘to be formed... 4. See 
“Etiquette for Ladies and Girls,” page 211, 


Sarsa.—1. It is not at all incumbent on you to ac- 


company the young friends who are staying with 
you to visit their acquaintances, if not: mutual 
friends. 2. If the family with whom your, friends 
are staying are likewise known to.you, it would: be 
a slight to them to omit to invite them when you 
invite your mutual friends to tea. If unknown to 
you it is not necessary that you should make their 
acquaintance, for, of course, you cold not invite 
a resident family to tea without first calling upon 
them; and the right also of making the first call 
might rest with them, not with you. Were you to 
invite a family of resident friends to your house, 
and they had a young stranger staying with them, 
rou might say that you would be happy if they would 
ring their young triend with them. , 


Aw Uneventrut.—Lord Beaconsfield isa widower. 


He was offered a peerage years ago, and declined 
to accept it, in favour of his wife, whom he wished 
to be made a pecress in her own rights,'apart from 
her connection with him. He said that he owed all 
his advancement in life to her; she was consider- 
ably older than himself, and was a woman of very 
superior mind. Her previous name, was ,Lewis ; 
she was a widow when he married her. 


Happy-co-Lucky.—t. It would. be: better'to defer 


your perusal of such books until you are old enough 
to understand their humorous churacter. 


Presto.—We have “scanned” your letter for some 


time without understanding what you intended by 
“John Quill.’ We do not know any person of 
that name. Was he a gardener? or was he what is 
called a ‘‘quill-driver”? Please to explain what 
you mean. Names often have arbitrary styles of 
pronunciation, but we sce no difficulty in this one. 


Inis.—1. Pronounce “‘ Mentone”’ asif written ‘‘ Men- 


tony,’? and ‘‘ Medicis” as ‘‘ Med-dis-siss.” 2. If 
you, wish to work a present for a gentleman sce 
“Our Work Basket.” 3, Cross your t’s better, 
and turn them round at the bottom in joining’ them 
to the next letter. Vour n’s, likewise, are defective 
at the same place. ; \ why 

was,. a fabulous 
monarch of story, who was. distinguished’ ds a 
woman-hater.: But, looking from a window’ one 
day, he saw a “ beggar maiden,” with whom he fell 
in love, and married her. The legend further states 
that they lived long and happily together. : 


Lixpa.—tThe lighting of gorse fires on May Day is 


probably the relic of an old heathen custom, called 
* Beltein,” which was kept up within the memory 
of living people in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the 
Highlands of Scotland. 1t-seems to have‘nothing 
in common with the floral festival of May; ‘‘but the 
question,’? says an eminent authority, “is: an 
obscure one.” 


Acnes Kyriz.—Consult a London Directory. We 


do not answer privately, nor do we give addresses. 


GWENDOLINE AND ZAIRu.—1z. There appears to be 


no limit with reference to age in the College of 
Preceptors. 2. There is no cure for sea-sickness. 
3. ‘ Pleiades” or ‘‘sailing stars”’ were so called 
by the Greeks, because they considered : navigation 
safe so Jong as they were seen, 4. Your stamp is an 
Italian newspaper stamp. 


A. E. H.— ‘Kindergarten’? means ‘‘ Children’s 


Garden,” and is applied to a form of teaching 
children by means of games, invented by a German 
named Frobel. 


Sister, Potty.—1. Canary colour and pink are both 


suitable for dark complexions, 2. A girl ot four- 
teen 1s much too young to leave school;-and if family 
circumstances render it expedient that she should, 
as much as possible of her time at-home should be 
devoted to her imperfect education.. 


Fprrua.—So warmly appreciative a Ictter as yours 


must be cordially appreciated on, our part, and 
deserves our best consideration. Your list of 


‘accomplishments is a long one, and ‘with a little 


more .careful study of English composition, you 
ought-to be able to carn a salary of about 450 per 


annum. But we fear to raise false hopes, as the 
» competition is so great and money scarce; so you 


must ‘only accept what you can obtain, remember- 
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ing that your extreme youth and inexperience are 
vagainst you, as a_care.taker, as well as teacher of 
children, You give a list of your attainments (not 

* “abilities ’), but you do not include needlework— 
an essential acquirement. . We are glad that you 
think our illustrations so artistic. 


Miss R., Casttr Brayney.—The short “i” in Latin is 
pronounced like the “i”’ in win or tin. The long 
‘i” of Latin poetry, as in line. According to the 
newest lights, this ‘i’? is pronounced like the ‘i’ 
in machine; instead of the old style (making it as 
in line). 


MasTerpizce.—r. When the lawsuit is decided, the 
right person obtains the property that has been 
thrown into Chancery, but the delays, under these 
circumstances, are generally very long ones. 2. In 

our case we should certainly make use of the 

ona? soap presented to us. 3. There is more 
good feeling than poetry in the lines you send 
us. 

Meta.—t. “‘ Brae-burn’’ might be a good name for 
your cottage residence. 2. The ‘‘g” in “ Alger- 
non,” should be pronounced as “ algebra.” 


Watrer G.—In this country it is the rule that the 


lady should have the privilege of bowing first, and. 


thus that no gentleman’s acquaintance should be 
forced upon her against her desire. In other 
countries the rute is reversed. Nevertheless, in 
the case of intimate friends, ceremory may be 
waived, without breach of good taste. 

Esmz.—It is not usual to accept ‘‘ valuable presents ’’ 
from a man to whom you are not engaged; or, at 





least, whom you do not intend to accept should he 
offer you marriage. Consult your mother or 
guardian. If you accept the gift, he will regard 
it as an indication of your intention to accept his 
offer of marriage. 2. A man who is ‘always 
speaking disparagingly of women’s intellect,’ 
would not ‘make a good husband"; for two 
good reasons, viz:—he is grossly ignorant of the 
very first principles of good breeding, in expressing 
such an opinion in the presence of any woman; and 
ifso unmannerly before marriage, he would prove 
even less scrupulous after it. Secondly, he must 
be wilfully ignorant and prejudiced to express 
such an opi_ion in the face of the tests supplied by 
the recent competitive examinations of female 
students in every branch of literature, science, and 
art, in which they have attained to the highest 
standard ever reached by men. 


Amy F. M.—You write an excellent hand; but we are 
at a loss to understand why you ask the meaning 
of—‘‘ to be written only on one side of the paper.” 
Your letter has not fulfilled our requirements ; for 
instead of writing on one side of each sheet, you 
have written on both sides—back and front —of 
both pages. 

Craupia.—r. Young girls are not introduced into 
society until the age ot eighteen, at the earliest. 


..2. With reference to the young lady who seems 


— to force her society upon you when not 
welcome, we recommend you to consult your 
mother ; or if you only have a tather, be guided by 
his advice. Your writing is good. 


Jutius Casar.—We do not know where the painting 


by Max may be at present. 
man's name ? 

F. E. M. B.—We are unable to make promises of 
future articles, but thank you for your kind 
letter. ‘ 

Moss-Rost.—We. sufor ultra crepidam means, 


Why do you take a 


“Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last”! 
Suaviter tn modo, fortiter tn re means, ‘ Gentle 
in manner, vigorous in deed.””__ ee ae 

E, Tuxr.—1. We do not think that taking tea three 
times a day would discolour the skin,.but it would 
certainly weaken the digestion. 2. The lotion you 
mention is supposed to be geod for the skin, 
3- No one takes off either hats or bunnets at a 
wedding breakf.st. 

Hopz.—1. Your writing is not flowing enough to 
suit a commercial situation. 2. Write for infor. 
mation, and forms for application, to the Secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission, Cannon - row, 
with two testimonials. 

Mariette.—The “daily cold bath” need not, and 
does not include the head. Long hair is too 
difficult to dry. ; 

KatHLern W.—Read “ How to Sing a Song,” by 
Madame Mudie Bolingbroke, in No.-4, of Tue 
Girt’s Own Paper. Your writing is beautifully 
neat, and your composition and mode of expression 
ladylike. i 

A Simpte Girt —Your writing, spelling, and com- 
position are alike shocking, the sooner you begin 
thinking of improving them the better. Nothing in 
the way of beauty could make up for such ignor. 
ance of common attainments. 








Yester’ even. 


When was’t we went a gleaning ? 


And how he laughed and frolicked! and his curly little head 
Shone like gold amid the stubble. 


We never go a-gleaning now—not since dear mother’s dead. 


Men are stronger. 


HETTY’S LAMENT, 


I DON’T know how it is, for it’s only just September, 
Yet the lilies all are faded, and the roses’ leaves are shed. 
It seems—I hardly know—for I cannot well remember, 
They lasted longer once—before. 


All went on then so smoothly in the house, the field, the garden— 
All worked with such a willingness ; you’d often hear it said, 

If one chanced to make a blunder you had but to ask her pardon, 
It was ‘‘Granted, lassie, granted.’’ 


There’s the violets she planted, and the pansies—how she loved them! 
And the columbines we sowed for white; I know they came up red. 

There was singing then, and laughing, and the pleasant homely chaffing— 
The very birds have ceased to sing, I think, since mother’s dead. 


They say I should forget; but for me there’s no forgetting. 

Father seems a bit less lonely; he was whistling in the shed 
t P’raps he cannot suffer longer ; 
But to me things keep on saying, all day long, that mother’s dead. 


And often when I’m vexed, as it happened just this morning— 
When Dolly left the churn to talk to carter Ben instead— 

I went to tell my worry, as I used to, in my hurry, 
But who was there to tell it te} now that dear mother’s dead? 


I try to do my best, for I do recall her bidding, 
And things I oft used to forget I now keep 
If she’d only left me baby! 
Even in heaven. 


But then, ah! mother’s dead! 


In the autumn, sure, we’d baby; 


But that was before our trouble. 


Sweet mother! and you’re dead! 


in my head. 
But she'd then have missed him maybe 
So perhaps it’s best now that our mother’s dead. 


FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the.reductions in the Postal Rates 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
In THE Forest. 


RALPH paused at Antoine’s 
f gate, but Mr. Forest invited him in 

to dinner. 
“Tt is a treat to see English people, 
and to hear English news,’’ he said, 
languidly. 

Cora was slightly concerned about Adelheid’s ex 
f table arrangements with regard to this unexpected MZApS) 
# guest. Her father’s dinner was always of the (% 
plainest, simplest, most frugal nature. Rich foods WZ 
suited neither his tastes nor his health; and of k& 
course Cora was always quite contented with ie 
sharing the fare he preferred. 
But Adelheid proved herself equal to the 
occasion. She was proud to see her 
pretty young lady at last with some- 
one who might, perhaps, prove 
to. be her fiancé some of 


Webs days. So she 
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finest linen, her 


cold chicken and scraps of cold meat 
on the spur of the moment that were 
of a relishing, appetising nature, aud 
that would have puzzled many an Eng- 
lish cook. 

After dinner Mr. Forest seated him- 
self in his favourite chair beside one of 
the windows, placed his feet on a stool, 
and set himself to talk of ‘ English 
news’’ with his guest. 

But his walk had been an unusually 
long one on that day, and he soon grew 
weary of the last oz adits in politics, 
the extent of the strikes, and the 
prospect of the crops, &c. His eyelids 
closed, and then Cora removed the plate 
of grapes from the small table beside 
him, and said, 

‘* Poor papa is tired, and has gone to 
sleep.”’ 

Ralph Jed her gently towards the 
window at the other end of the room. 

““You have not said you are glad to 
see me, Cora.’’ 

‘“‘Have I not? I am glad, all the 
same. What made you think of coming 
to this remote corner of the world ?”’ 

““Need you ask me? I wished to see 
you, and | followed you here. I don’t 
like to lose sight of my old friends, you 
know. Are you angry with me?” he 
asked, looking down at her. 

“Oh, no, 1 am not angry;’’ but she 
coloured, and turned shyly away to hide 
the consciousness that had come into 
her eyes. 

“Tell me about Nesta. Is she at 
Marleigh Grange now?’ she asked, 
presently. 

‘‘Yes; she is home for the holidays, 
and sent ail sorts of messages to you— 
the chief of which was that she was 
sorry you could not be there with her. 
Nesta will be lonely this time, for Fred 
is in Ireland, Olive in India, and you 
and I] in this very room.’’ 

‘*It seems like a dream, does it not ?”’ 

‘No, not a bit like a dream—it isa 
splendid reality! and I wish it could last 
for ever,’’ exclaimed he, passionately. 

Cora laughed at his impetuosity, and 
asked after the Miss Hendersons. 

‘‘Oh, they are ‘greater swells than 
ever,’ as Fred would say. We have not 
seen so much of them lately; they appear 
rather to have outgrown our tastes, for 
none of us really care for going to their 
elaborate entertainments. Perhaps it is 
pride on our part, as we could never 
return such magnificent parties.” 

‘“* Are the McArthurs well ?”’ 

“Yes, and working harder than ever. 
Nesta has begun to help Jessy a little, 
that is, when she. can spare time, but 
she does not like to leave ‘the mother’ 
too much alone.”” © 

It was pleasant standing there by the 
window, looking out over the quiet 
country scene, where everything seemed 
so familiar, and yet so strange; pleasant 
to note the warmth of word and look, 
that flashed out every now and then, 
revealing how much more than friends 
they were to each other; pleasant to 
return the chatty little gossip again that 
all the world might have heard. 

Ralph had taken lodgings at Carl 
Hendrick’s, a small house in the middie 


old-fashioned silver | 
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of the village street, and about a mile 
from Antoine Mylin’s farm. 

‘‘Do you remain long in this part of 
the world?’’ asked Mr. Forest, as Ralph 
was taking leave. ; 

‘T hardly know; it depends so much 
on circumstances, but I do not return to 
England for a month.”’ ; 

Cora’s father had arranged to drive 
the next morning to a forest some miles 
further into the country ; he invited Ralph 
to go with them. 

‘That is, if you don’t mind driving in 
a lumbering old coach, and going at the 
rate of three miles an hour,’’ he added. 

‘‘T shall enjoy the drive under any 
conditions,’’ replied Ralph, as he glanced 
at Cora. 

The sun had reached to its highest 
glory, as, having left the coach in care 
of the driver at the verge of the forest, 
they all three. walked into the sombre 
shade of the thick trees. 

Mr. Forest was leaning on Ralph’s 
strong young arm, on this day, and 
stepping more briskly than usual, as he 
felt the firm support. Cora walked 
along beside them, with her folded 
parasol in her fingers, and a carriage 
rug across her arm. 

The deep solitude of the forest was 
sublime. The canopy of leaves above 
them shut out the sunlight, and whis- 
pered and rustled, far as the eye could 
reach. 

Nothing but leaves of all shapes and 
tints and sizes above. Nothing but 
shadowy trunks, and bare earth, and 
drifts of last year’s leaves, and moss, 
and thin grass below. 

The invalid soon grew tired, and 
looked for a resting place. In a wooded 
hollow lay a blanched trunk of a fallen 
tree, and on this Cora spread the rug to 
form a rural seat. There was room for 
them all, and they sat and talked, while 
a noisy spring of water babbled away, a 
short distance off, with a lively, rippling 
sound. 

“Have you heard the legend about 
the waters of Gastein,’’ asked Ralph, 
presently. ‘‘ No? Then 1 will tell you. 
A poor wounded stag, trembling and 
bleeding, had nearly been hunted to death 
by a pack of merciless hounds, and by 
a pack of still more merciless hunters. 
In wild desperation, the creature leaped 
into the stream, the hunters raised a 
shout of triumph at having secured their 
prey, for they knew well enough the 
exhausted animal would never have 
strength to escape. © But, marvel of 
marvels! to their astonishment, the 
creature reached the other side of the 
river, sprang out, refreshed, healed of 
its hurts, and as swift and vigorous as 
when it was first started on the chase. 
This wonderful story soon spread about. 
People began to try experiments in the 
stream. Those who were weak plunged 
into the waters and found their strength 
return. Those who suffered pain cured 
their ailments by a dash of the pure 
liquid. Those who had been guilty of 
crime—and the case was not unusual in 
those remote days—and were heart- 
broken in consequence, were restored to 
peace when they tried the waters.”’ 

‘“* Now, now Ralph—that is going too 
far—only one stream can cure the broken 





heart, broken through sin; and that 
stream is zof¢ the river of Gastein, nor 
does it flow from any earthly source,” 
said Cora, gravely, as she looked up at 
Ralph with her sweet, serious eyes. 

‘‘T know, I know!”’ replied he, softly; 
‘I am but giving one version of a silly, 
but perhaps a figurative legend.”’ 

‘‘T-hope the Gastein waters may cure 
me, for I am in sore need of a remedy,” 
whined the invalid. ‘‘I am but a wreck 
of what I once was; my hands are so 
weak, that penning a short letter is 
weariness to me, and I used to write so 
much! My eyes fail me, and I can 
hardly get through the page of a book; 
and my memory is nearly gone! Things 
that happened years ago, are clear as 
possible, but what Antoine told me yes- 
terday is a blank! Cora must be eyes 
for me, now, and amanuensis, and 
prompter and guide! What should I 
do without my daughter? Anyone who 
would try to steal her affections from me 
would be a thief—~yes, worse than a 
thief!” 


Mr. Forest finished his speech in a 
harsh, smothered, excited whisper, as if 
to himself; but Ralph heard every word, 
and he looked round to see if Cora 
had heard also, but she was stooping 
down, removing a bramble from the rug, 
with the point of her parasol. 

Somehow, the wood grew sombre 
just then. Perhaps a dense cloud was 
passing over the sun, or a chill wind 


| might have begun to blow up from the 


north, and they all agreed it was time to 
leave the cool, dewy atmosphere that 
had suddenly become so oppressive. 

Mr. Forest soon recovered his spirits 
as they drove on through the deep sandy 
road with vineyards on either side, and 
through the hamlet, where the people 
were joyously holding their annuai 
feast. 

The sounds of music came floating 
up to them from scraping violins, played 
with more vivacity than skill; and a 
group of young girls and boys, in holiday 
costume, were dancing merrily in the 
daylight. 

The driver stopped for a few minutes, 
and Mr. Forest leaned forward, listening 
and smiling. 

‘‘¢Music has charms,’’’ quoted Ralph, 
ashe listened also. ‘‘ Do you practise 
much, Cora?’’ he inquired. 

“How canI? I have no piano, and 
I hardly know whether there are such 
instruments in this part of the world; 
at any rate, I have never seen any.” 

‘“You lose a great treat, Mr. Forest, 
in not hearing your daughter play. 1 
shall never forget how much she charmed 
us at Marleigh Grange.”’ ; 

“Dol lose atreat? Perhaps so; It 
never occurred to me to inquire whether 
Cora was musical in her tastes, or not.’ 

‘Oh, papa, what would Mrs. Wood- 
house say at your doubting my skill? 
She would say, perhaps, I ought to know 
how to -play a little, as I had been at 
Westville College more than nine years, 
retorted Cora, with a merry laugh. 

“You might have been at Westville 
College nineteen years and yet not have 
been able to play with more taste than 
such as one grinds tunes out of a barrel 
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I have been told most school-girl per- 
formancés are of that order.”’ 

‘Cora has nothing mechanical about 
her performance, Mr. Forest,’’ retorted 
Ralph, with some impetuosity and a 
little temper. ‘‘ Her playing is exquisite, 
correct as science can make it, and elo- 
quent with taste and feeling.” 

* Oh, Ralph, how can you ?”’ laughed 
Cora. wir eae Piles a 

“We shall see—we shall see!’’ replied 
her father, with a grim smile. 

Several days afterwards, when Cora 
returned home from a walk with her 
father, she saw something new and 
strange in the saloon, and it was a 
minute or two before she could fully 
realise what it was. 

A handsome, new piano stood in the 
middle of the room, beneath it a bright 
Persian carpet, and over the windows, 


closely drawn, were substantial, green 


rep curtains that hung in folds to the 
floor. 

“Oh papa, what is all this ?” 

‘A surprise for you, Cora; I myself 
want to hear you play, then I shall be 
able to judge if Mr. Ralph Burges is as 
impartial as he pretends to be. I was 
sending off for a winter parcel to make 
the room more snug for the coming cold 
season, and I included a piano for you. 
I see Adelheid has already arranged the 
articles according to her own taste.’’ 

‘‘ We will soon alter that,’’ laughed 
Cora; and, throwing off her hat and 
gloves, she seated herself at the instru- 
ment, and began running off brilliant 
scales and striking chords to test its 
power. 

“ Ah! it has been tuned, I hear. I 
ordered them to send a man with it who 
could put it in order. The tone seems 
good,”’ said Mr. Forest, listening with a 
critical ear. $ 

That evening, after dinner, Ralph 
came in. He always spent his evenings 
with them, and Cora played for them 
both. The old saloon echoed with rich 
melody, such as had never been heard 
there before, not even in those days of 
grandeur, when a, count and countess 
of high degree held court there, before 
the chateau had degenerated into a mere 
farmhouse. 

Ralph and Cora sang duets together ; 
for the former made the discovery that the 
young lady could sing, and had a sweet, 
sympathetic soprano voice, not of great 
compass, perhaps, but it was fresh and 
clear as a young lark’s carol. 

“Why did. you never sing for me 
before ?’? he asked, in a tender whisper, 
as he turned over her music. 

“Because you never asked me. You 
had Jessie McArthur in those days, and 
did not want poor * 3,’’ she retorted, 
archly. ‘(How ¢. .: penny readings 
ret on 2? 

‘They have been a success, and I think 
are answering the purpose for. which 
they were intended. Brixleigh lads and 
lasses are fond of music, and’ the place 
is always crowded. We talk of building 
a larger hall some, of these days.’ 

“ What are you two talking about ?”’ 
asked Mr. Forest, who never liked to jose 
a word of ‘the conversation. : 


The subject-;was explained.to him, and. 
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organ. J hate mechanical playing, and | he handled it from his own standpoint of 


experience. 

‘“‘Ah! yes. Philanthropists try all 
ways of improving the masses, and it 
would be well if right judgment actuated 
their plans. Some have urged more 
holidays, less thrift, more amusement, 
shorter hours, and higher wages, and 


have grieved to see the growth of intem- 


perance, the waste of means, the loss of 


trade; the ruin of masters.-. You do well, 


Mr. Ralph Burges, to try and elevate 
the taste of your Brixleigh lads and 
lasses, and no doubt the improvable will 
be improved. But there is in every 
town a vast hopeless under strata of 
rubbish and dregs which no teaching will 
make better, no attempts reform.’’ His 
voice had sunk into the low despairing 
tone it sometimes assumed. 

Ralph answered brightly, with a flash 
in his dark eyes; he also had studied 
the subject. 

‘‘Don’t talk of hopeless, Mr. Forest. 
We are told to look for ‘stones’ amongst 


‘the ‘rubbish’; and these ‘stones’ may 


be hewn and fashioned and’ made fit 
for the Master’s use.”’ 

“Yes, yes; I would not limit your 
attempts, nor discourage your hopeful- 
ness. But I have had much to do in 
the police-courts in modern London, 
and my heart has often grown weary 
with watching the never-ending flow of 
sin and crime that rolls ever on and on 
into impenetrable darkness. Why is 
there so much evil, so much misery in 
this world of ours? What is the true 
remedy ? How can it be stayed? These 
questions always make me feel wretched. 
Cora, play something, my dear.’’ 

She began at once a quaint, old psalm 
—half-forgotten, no doubt, by many 
people in these days of ours; but in 
various metres, in prose and verse, the 
true meaning must reverberate through 
all the ages. Nothing new can supersede 
it, for no new revelation has been given. 


‘‘ Only His grace can save ; 
Christ’s blood was spilt. 
Sinner, His mercy crave, 
And the atoning wave 
Cleanses thy guilt.” 


‘‘Time and tide wait for no man’”’ is 
a saying true as it is trite, and the hours 
flew all too rapidly for Cora and Ralph. 
Their last evening together had been a 

leasant one, though the precursor to a 
ong, sad parting. 

They understood each other fully now. 

No more doubts in hearts devoted as 
theirs were. Young and happy in their 
golden dream, it sufficed them, and they 
had no dread of the future. 
_ But the last morning had come, and 
with it a sudden change-of weather. 
Quick heavy showers had fallen during 
the last few hours, washing the dust 
from the leaves and grass by the road 
side, and making them bright and fresh 
again. 

Cora watched the opportunity when 
the rain cleared off, and ran out into the 
garden to gather some flowers for the 
saloon vases. , She did not expect Ralph 
for an hour. or two-yet, for she. supposed 


he, would finish his packing first, and 
devote the rema‘nder of his time to |. 
thems “5 * °: 
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Great was her surprise, when she saw 
him emerging from behind a grove of 
laurels, and coming down the garden 
with a rapid:step. She -went towards 
him, holding the flowers in her hand—a 
welcoming-smile on her lip, a glad light 
in her eyes, he had come so much 
sooner than‘ he: was looked for. As he 
drew nearer, she saw his cheeks were. 
pale, the expréssion of ‘his face dis- 
turbed..--  _ ---+2 +. Bea 
“Cora, I have come to say good- 
bye.” : 

“What is the matter Ralph ? What 
has happened ?”’ 

‘JT have been foolish, that is all! I 
asked your father permission to woo you 
as my wife—said we would wait any 
length of time, but he flew into a passion 
and flung such words of scorn and re- 
proach at me, that, had he not been yozer 
Sather, | would have answered him back 





. with words bitter as his own.”’ 


‘“T am glad that you did not do that, 
Ralph,”’ she replied, her cheeks white 
as his own. 

‘IT cannot leave you like this, dear 
Cora! We love each other, let us 
part engaged lovers—promise to be 
mine.’ 

He had drawn her towards him, and 
for a moment her drooping head rested 
on him, her tear-wet cheeks were pressed 
on his shoulder, as he persuaded her 
eagerly to. promise, only to promise, to 
be his. 

‘““We can wait for years and years, 
Cora; but let us have that hope to cheer 
us on.” 

“‘T cannot promise, Ralph. Without 
papa’s consent I can promise nothing.” 

‘‘ Not even to write to me ?”’ 

She shook her head, 

“How can I go through the yeats 
without you? What is there in the 
world to make up for your loss?’’ he 
asked, passionately. 

Poor Cora was weeping silently. She 
could not give him hope, for she had 
none herself in this matter. 

Presently a step was heard coming 
down the garden—a noisy step, it 
seemed. It was Adelheid, coughing, 
fussing, pulling at the branches, and 
calling. The good woman had a shrewd 
suspicion of what was going on. She 
had heard Mr. Forest’s raised voice 
ringing through the saloon, had seen 
Ralph rush off to the garden with signs 
of disquietude in his countenance, and 
she thought it must be something about 
Cora; what else could disturb the hand- 
some young Azg/azs and the young 
lady’s father ? 

Adelheid Mylin had a womanly sym- 
pathy with fond lovers; she had not 
forgotten the days when old Antoine 
wooed her in that pleasant little cottage 
amongst the vineyards and corn-fields 
near the broad Danube; she remembered 
the merry dances they had had together 
on the hamlet green, and the long, 
patient waiting that had come after- 
wards, while Antoine went with the 
army. Antoine was young then, and 
she was pretty—well, perhaps not ‘haz, 
but she was young also. 

_And so she felt for Cora and Ralph, 


.1 who were doubtless saying the last, fond 
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words before parting, and she did not 
wish to take them by surprise. 

So she began shouting out in her shrill 
voice when half-way down the garden 
walk— 

‘Mees Forest! Mees Forest! 
father dose want you, ples.” 

Adelheid prided herself on her good 
English. 


your 


** My darling!"’ exclaimed poor Ralph. | 


‘* Remember you only shall be my wife. 
Never will I speak of love to any other 
woman, and your lips alone shall set me 
free from this promise !’’ 

Cora did not reply. She could not, 
for her tears were falling thick and fast, 
and she only just managed to falter, 

‘* Good-bye, Ralph.’’ 

He caught some of the flowers from 
‘T must go,”’ said Cora, moving away. | her hand—a Provence rose or two. | 
‘They say the waters of Gastein make | 


flowers unfading. I will bathe these in 
the stream, and keep them for your 
sake,’”’ said he, as at last he turned 
away from the weeping girl. One of 
the rose-buds fell from his fingers as he 
took them, and poor, foolish Cora kept 
that bud, and dipped it in the waters on 
| the first opportunity, but she found it 
faded and shrivelled in her desk years 
afterwards ! 
(Zo be continued.) 











UNIVERSITY HOODS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


THE special form of vanity 
which displays itself in a fond- 
ness for adornment has gene- 
rally been considered to prevail 
exclusively in these days among 
the weaker sex, and to be one 
of those points of weakness 
which have earned for the whole 
sisterhood that contempt-tinged 
classification. Yet when we 
note the more than gratified 
pride with which our husbands 
and brothers don those bright 
distinctive badges of their well- 
won honours, we are tempted 
to think that behind the just 
and praiseworthy consciousness 
of having achieved a difficult 
success there lies a certain 
amount of pleasure in the 
bright colouring or silken sheen 
of the precious ornament it has 
pleased the University to be- 
stow upon its meritorious sons. 

University hoods have been 
hitherto a mark of distinction 
which only men were entitled to wear, and although the movement in 
favour of extending degrees and diplomas to women has spread with such 
wonderful rapidity that our girl graduates are likely to become a goodly 
list, until within a recent date no distinctive mark of honour has been 
allowed them. There were plenty of liberal minds who thought it 
unfair that girls who worked as well and bore the test of examination 
as successfully as their brothers should not be granted the same privi- 
lege of displaying to the world at large, if they were inclined to do so, 
the honours they had gained. ‘The restriction has been to some extent 
removed. Women graduates of certain Universities * and colleges 
have an equal right to disport themselves in the distinctive hood of 
their degree whensoever and wheresoever they may deem fit, and as 
the subject of University hoods has thus become one of much interest to 
our girls, we propose to give a short sketch of the various shapes and 
colours of such hoods, with a few simple instructions for the making of 
these complicated-looking vestments—a task not by any means beyond 
the scope of neat, deft fingers, nor so difficult by a long way as would 
at first sight appear. 

The costliness of these articles when purchased at ecclesiastical ware- 
houses is a sufficient excuse for the grimy fur and faded, greasy silk 
which so often grieves the eye of the beholder, especially on such 
occasions as weddings, &c., when the gay surroundings show off to 
unpleasant advantage the deforming marks of time and wear. The 
cost may be greatly reduced by making at home, and we hope in this 
paper to place within the reach of our girls an additional means of 
bestowing a most useful and acceptable gift upon father, brother, or 
cousin, as the case may be. 

It is interesting to trace the origin of hoods. They were originally 
worn by the begging friars when they went on their mendicant tours, 
and were so constructed as to form not only a tippet, or shoulder 
covering, but also a sort of bag or pocket in which to stow the alms or 
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goods obtained. Something of both characteristics is still retained in 
the various hoods worn by University graduates. 

It is a curious fact that among the many noteworthy incidents of 
this eventful century our girls should have arrived at wearing a monkish 
garment of the middle ages as an honourable distinction, which is 
virtually the case, although the University hood of the present day is 
probably a considerably more graceful, and certainly in many instances 
much more gorgeous, affair than the combined tippet, pocket, or cowl of 
rusty black serge or stuff, which served the monks of olden times in so 
many useful ways. 

‘The hoods appertaining to some of the degrees are indeed resplen- 
dent, though these are for the most part those belonging to the higher, 
and consequently less frequently awarded diplomas, as, for instance, 
the Doctor of Divinity ot either Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, in 
each of which scarlet is the prominent colour; or the Bachelor of 
Divinity of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, with its rich violet silk and lining 
of glossy white satin. The sky-blue silk and white fur of the Oxford 
Bachelor of Music or Laws is one of the prettiest, as that of the Doctor 
of Science of ‘London, with its scarlet and gold, is, perhaps, one of the 
most striking combinations. We may now present our readers with a 
list of the principal hoods in more general use :—~ 


BACHELOR OF ARTS (B.A.). 


Oxford.—Black silk hood, edged with white fur. 
Cambridge.—Black stuff hood, edged with white fur. 
Durham.—Black stuff hood, edged with white fur. 
London.—Black hood, lined inside with russet brown silk. 
Lampeter.—Black hood, edged with miniver, z.c., white fur with black 
spots. 
MASTER OF ARTs (M.A.), 


Oxford.—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 
Cambridge.—Black silk, lined with white silk. 
Dublin.—Black silk, lined with dark blue silk. 
Durham.—Black silk, lined with palatinate purple silk. 
London.—-Black silk, lined with russet biown silk, 
Edinburgh.—Black silk, lined with white silk. 
Glasgow.—Black silk, lined with red purple silk. 
Aberdeen.—Black silk, lined with white silk. 

St. Andrew’s.—Black silk, lined with red silk. 


BACHELOR OF LAws (LL.B. AND B.C.L.). 


Oxford (B.C.L.),—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 

Cambridge (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with black silk. 

Dublin (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with white silk. 

Durham (B.C.L.).—Palatinate purple silk, bound with white fur. 

London (LL.B.).—Black silk, edged with blue silk. : 

Edinburgh (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with blue silk and edged with 
white fur. - 

Glasgow (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with Venetian red silk. 


‘Doctor oF Laws (D.C.L. or LL.D.) 


Oxford (D.C.L.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 
Cambridge (LL.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 
Dublin (LL.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 

Durham (D.C.L.),—Scarlet cashmere, lined with white silk. 
London (LL.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with blue silk.. | 
Edinburgh (LL.D.).—Black cloth, lined with blue silk. 
Glasgow (LL.D.).—Black Velvet, lined with Venetian red silk. 
Aberdeen (LL.D.).—Purple cloth, lined with pale blue silk. 
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BACHELOR OF Divinity (B.D.) 

Oxford.—Black corded silk, lined with glossy black silk. 
Cambridge.—Black corded silk, lined with glossy black silk, 
Dublin.—Black corded silk, lined with glossy black silk. 
Durham.—Black corded silk, lined with black corded, silk. 
Lampeter.—Black silk, hned with puce silk. 
Edinburgh.—Black silk, lined with purple silk bordered with white 

fi 


ur. 

Glasgow.—Black silk, lined with red purple silk and bordered with 
black velvet. J 

Aberdeen.—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

St. Andrew’s.—Violet purple silk, lined with white satin. 


Doctor oF Divinity (D.D.). 


Oxford.—Scarlet cloth, lined with black silk. - 
Cambridge.—Scarlet cloth, lined with dull pink silk 
Dublin.—Scarlet cloth, lined with black silk. 
Durham.—Scarlet cashmere, lined with palatinate purple silk. 
- Edinburgh.—Black cloth, lined with purple silk. 
Glasgow.—Black velvet, lined with black silk. 
Aberdeen.—Purple cloth, lined with white silk. 

St. Andrew’s.—Violet purple cloth, lined with white satin, 


BACHELOR OF MEDICINE (M.B. or B.M.). 


Oxford (B.M.).—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 

Cambridge (M.B.).—Black corded silk, lined with-black silk. 

Dublin (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

Durham (M.B.).—Scarlet silk, lined with palatinate purple silk, edged 
with white fur. 

London (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with violet silk. 

Edinburgh (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk, edged with 
white fur. ; : 

Glasgow (M.B.).—Black cloth, lined with scarlet silk. 

Aberdeen (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

St. Andrew’s (M.B.).—Crimson silk, lined with white satin. 


Doctor oF MEpDicinE (M.D. or D.M.). 


Oxford (D.M.),—Scarlet cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

Cambridge (M.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 

Dublin (M.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

Durham (M.D.).—Palatinate purple cashmere, lined with scarlet silk, 
London (M.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with violet silk. 

Edinburgh (M.D.).—Black cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

Glasgow (M.D.).—Black silk, lined with scarlet silk: 

Aberdeen (M.D.).—Purple cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

St. Andrew’s (M.D.).—Crimson cloth, lined with white satin. 


BACHELOR OF SuRGERY (B.S.). 
Dublin.—Crimson silk, lined with black and edged with blue. 


MASTER OF SuRGERY (C.M. or M.S.). 
sea (M.S.).—Crimson silk, lined with white silk, and edged with 
ue. 
London (M.S.).—Black silk, lined with violet silk. 
Edinburgh (C.M.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk, edged with 
white fur. 
Glasgow (C.M.).—Black silk, lined with scarlet silk. 
Aberdeen (C.M.).—Black silk, led with crimson silk. 
St. Andrew’s (C.M.).—Crimson silk, lined with white satin. 


BACHELOR OF Music (Mus.B. or B.Mus.) 
Oxford (B.Mus.).—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 
Cambridge (Mus.B.).—Black silk, edged with white fur. 
Dublin (Mus.B.).—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 
Durham (Mus.B.).—White silk, lined with palatinate purple silk, edged 
with white fur. 
London (B.Mus.).—Blue silk, lined with white silk. , 


Doctor or ‘Music (D.Mus. or Mus.D.). 
Oxford (D.Mus.).—White brocaded silk, lined with crimson satin. 
Cambridge (Mus. D.).—Bright maroon silk, lined with white silk. 
Dublin (Mus.D.).—White figured silk, lined with crimson satin. 
Durham (Mus.D.).—Scarlet silk, lined with palatinate purple silk. 
London (D.Mus.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with white silk. 
t 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (B.Sc.). 
London,—Black silk, edged with gold-coloured silk. 
Edinburgh.—B&ick sill, lined with lemon yellow silk, edged with white 


fur. : 
Glasgow.—Black silk; bred with gold-coloured silk. 


: Doctor oF ScrENcE (D.Sc.). 
London.—Scailet cloth, ‘lined with gold-coloured sill. 
Edinburgh, Black cloth, lined with lemon yellow silk. 
Glasgow. Bigg” velvet, lined with gold-coloured silk. 


' “BACHELOR OF ENGINEERING ((B.E.). 
Dublin.—Green ‘silk, lined with black silk. 


MAsTER OF ENGINEERING (M.E.). 
Dublin.—Green silk, lined with white silk. 


| half the hood, which is 
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Doctor oF LITERATURE (D.LIT.), 
London.—Scarlet cloth lined with russet-brown silk. 


MISCELLANEOUS Hoops. 


Durham, Licentiate in Theology (L.Th.).—Black silk, faced with velvet, 
bound with palatinate purple silk. 

King’s College, London, Theological Associate (Th.A.).—Black silk, 
lined with puce silk. 

Trinity College, Lon‘on, Licentiate in Music (L.Mus. T.C.L.).—Black 
silk, lined with violet satin, edged with white fur. 

Licentiate in Arts (L.T.C.L.).—Black silk, lined with pink silk, edged 

with white fur. 


To the above might be added the hoods granted by many other 
colleges, theological and otherwise, but the list already given is for all 
practical purposes complete. There are various other degrees which 
appear to have no distinctive hood. Of this class are the Master of 
Laws (LL.M.: of Cambridge, Master in Surgery (C.M.) of Durham, 
and Bachelor of Surgery (B.S.) of London. 

The shapes of these hoods vary considerably in detail, though the 
majority of them possess a great apparent similarity. The size is also 
a feature of some importance. In many instances the colour is unique, 
and something very different from the idea conveyed by the name 
given. Palatinate purple, for instance, is a pale tint, more nearly 
approaching the mauve or lilac of a milliner, yet not quite like cither 


of these. In attempting to make a hood where this colour is employed 


it would be quite necessary to see one first, as it is impossible to accu- 
rately describe the peculiar tint, and the silk, we should say, could only 
be obtained at one of the large silk warehouses, where every variety of 
shade is kept in stock. So also the russet-brown of the London hoods, 
the red purple—described as being the colour of bell heather—and the 
Venetian red—which nearly resembles the hue of a clove carnation—of 
the Glasgow hood, certainly require to be seen. Academical pink, 
too, is not quite the same thing as the ordinary colour, it being in some 
instances a peculiar dull tint, scarcely to be seen applied to any other 
purpose. Where the term red is used the colour meant is simply red, 
as distinct from scarlet or crimson, and as near as possible that of the 
ordinary red twill sold at every linendraper’s. .The white fur, which 
figures in so many hoods, is neither more nor less than the ordinary _ 
imitation ermine—presumably rabbit skin—so largely used for ladies’ 
muffs, boas, and trimmings, though always without the black tails, 
unless the contrary is specified, as in the case of the Welsh college, 
where the fur is an imitation of miniver. Although the hood is 
described as being edged with fur, it is often really bound with it ; the 
fur requ'red for this purpose being about eight inches wide and of a 
smooth, regular quality. It is best to purchase it from a furier. 

The silks used for the hood itself are generally a rich, thick cord, 
those for linings of a thinner, less massive texture, and brighter in 
appearance. The glossy black silk used as a lining'to the Divinity 
hoods is the bright glacé silk, in popular use for ladies’ dresses before 
the rage for dull, heavy cords set in, and forms a contrast to the sili of 
the hood, which is indeed just the richest, heaviest cord that you can 
procure. 

Having thus given some general instructions as to the quality and 
colour of the materials employed, we will now endeavour to show our 
readers how to make a hood. As it would be impossible to give more 
than one or two, those in most general use have been selected. 

First, then, let us take D 
the Cambridge Master of 
Arts. This article, when B 
smoothly spread out on a 
table, is of the extraordi- 
nary-looking shape indi- 
cated in the accompanying 
diagram. 

This is, of course, only 









. 
= 


formed of two such pieces 
joined together at various 
points, left open and lined fF 
at others. The materials 
required are soft, richly 
corded black silk, the 
grain of which should be 

as large as that of a \ J if © Jha 

woollen rep, and for the G G D 

lining white silk of ordi- 

nary texture and of a dead shade, not blue-white. It will be found 
necessary to join the black silk. This is best done where the line A A 
occurs in the diagram by means of a neatly-run and felled seam. The 
model from which these directions are given measured 33 inches from 
B to B, 32 from C to C, 31 from D to D, 6 from E to E, 9 from F to 
F; and 15 from G to G without turnings. 

Having cut out the black silk and joined it together as described, so 
as to have two flat pieces like the diagram, it will now be necessary to 
run and fell the two pieces, of silk together round the edges indicated 
by the dotted line. The next proceeding is to line the’ hood. Two 
strips of white silk 15 inches wide, and joined together fron B to H, 


aoe? 
feceees meen encece 
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must be used to face the hood where it has been left open from B to B, 
extending from the extreme edge to the line H H. Narrower strips, 
five inches wide, are added round the other open edges, as shown in 
‘ the engraving. The lines given show 
exactly how the silk must-be cut and 
joined for the lining. A strip of black 
silk an inch wide and twelve inches 
long lined with the white, which forms 
a narrow binding over the edges of the 
black, is then attacned to each side of 
the hood at the point B, and is used 
for suspending round the neck. This 
completes it, and when thrown over 
the back in the orthodox way we have 
the effect shown in the illustration at 
the commencement of this article. 

The Bachelor of Arts of Cambridge 
is mauve upon the same model, but 
should be of stuff instead of silk, and 
lined zzszde with white fur four inches 
wide round the opening from B to B, 
and edged on the outside with half the 
width of fur round all the other edges 
left open, that is where no dotted lines 
occur. 

Bachelors of Music generally wear 
the same hood as Bachelors of Arts, 
or one the same shape, but lined with blue instead of white. 


aff 





ro A 


YE bright and glorious evening clouds, 
That in the heaven above 

Seem like a blessed home afar 
Of radiant light and love ; 


So calm, and undisturbed ye lie, 
Such gorgeous hues are given, 

That +o the mortal eye ye seem 
A distant glimpse of heaven. 


For all the nearer clouds are dark, 
And gloom above our path, 

As the wild breezes drive them on 
With gathering sounds ot wrath. 


The Oxford B.A. and M.A. hoods are of a much less com. 
plicated shape. They are made of a similar description of black 
silk, the B.A. being bound with fur, the M.A. lined with crimson 
silk, : 

The diagram shows the hood spread out flatly. Like every other it is 
composed of two corresponding pieces, which in this case can be cut ont 
of one breadth of fairly wide silk, obviating all necessity of joining, 
The‘usual measurements are 30 inches from A. to A; 28 from A to B; 19 
from BtoC; 10} fromC toD; 18} fromBtoE, It is joined togethe: 
round: the sides indicated by the dotted line, lined with four inches 
or bound with eight inches of white fur, if a B.A. or B. Mus., from A 
to A, and hemmed round with a half inch wide hem from Ato B. If 
an M.A. hood‘it is lined throughout with red silk, in which case the red 
silk is usually hemmed over the black from A to B, so as to give the 
appearance of a narrow binding. A strap of silk is joined on to the 
corresponding sides.of the hood at the point A, by which it is sus. 
pended. This strap is always of the same colour or colours as the 
hood; thus in the M.A. it is black, lined with crimson, in the B. Mus, 
blue, in the B.A. black. The work must in all cases be of the neatest 
possible description. ‘The B. Mus. and B. C. L. hoods are made of 
ordinary blue corded silk, such as is used for ladies’ dresses, of not too 
pale a shade, ee 

Before attempting to cut the silk I should advise my readers to 
obtain an accurate pattern in paper by aid of the measurements given, 
The simplest and most practical plan is no doubt to beg the loan of a 
hood and cut the pattern from it, but where this is not possible it is 
hoped and believed that by a careful study of these directions a very 


‘successful hood may be made. 


GOLDEN 


SUNSET.” 


In masses dull and heavily 
They furled in anger by, 

And parting, give a passing glance 
Of a remoter sky. 


*Tis thus, when all of life grows sad, 
And we are tempest-tossed, 

And storm and danger on our way 
Brood heavily across, 


Some blessed hope bestirs the soul 
Again to look above, 
And see beyond the nearer clouds 
A sky all peace and love. 
M. M. P. 


PRESSED GRASSES AND FERNS FOR.ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


HERE is 
nothing 
that goes 
so far to 
brighten 
up a. dull 
room or 
to add a 
fresh 
charm to 
an already 
pretty one, 
as flowers 
or plants 

here and there displayed 

about it. Nearly every one 
acknowledges this ; and we 
rarely enter a room in the 
summer time without see- 
ing at least one vase of 
sweet - scented flowers or 
graceful ferns. But what 
is to be done when the 
winter comes and the flowers have vanished ? 
We cannot all afford to pay fabulous prices 





for the rare exotics which florists manage to 


provide for the wealthy even in the depths of » 


the chilliest winter. Most.of us do without 
any floral decorations at all during the dull 
weather when we most need their cheering 
influence. If we ‘‘make hay, while the sun 
shines,” however, and use our opportunities in 
the summer for providing against the dark 
days to come, we need never be without 
cheap decorations, within the reach of per- 
sons even of narrow means. And not only 
are we deprived in the winter of our flowers, 
but even in the summer, when they are plenti- 
ful, we do not make half the use we might of 
them. Many girls, however, seem to.have no 
idea what endless ways there are of decorating 
their rooms without any materjals but those 
which nature has provided for them im the 
fields and lanes. I propose to give them 
therefore a few suggestions how they may 
make their houses pretty all the year round, 
if they will only make good use of their 
country walks. 

At a flower show lately a prize was: offered 
for the best dinner-table decorations, and 
amongst the exhibits sent in was one, highly 
praised by the judges, all the materials for 


which had been gathered: from the ‘country 
lanes, and dried. In the centre was a large 
glass épergne, the top filled with tall heads of 
feathery grass, so arranged that the outside 
ones drooped over almost on to the table. 
The lower part was filled with moss, in which 


were some beautiful fronds of different ferns, 


twigs of nuts and acorns, and a few. bright- 


| coloured, dried flowers, while a trail of ivy 


twined round the stem of the épergne. At 
each corner of the table was a small, low vase, 
arranged in much the same style, with the 
smaller varieties of grasses and: ferns and 
quantities: of bright, blue forget-me-nots. But 
the chief feature of the whole arrangement 
was the way-in which the smaller bouquets 
were connected with that in the centre by 
long garlands of green, laid flat on the table, 
and showing .up beautifully against the white 
cloth. These were composed first of ferns and 
brightly-tinted autumn leaves, and ‘down the 
middle, covering the stalks, was a bed of deli- 
cate mosses of all kinds, in which was every 
variety of wild -flowers, fir cones, acorns, aM! 

lichens. It was very much admired at the time, 


as showing what can be done with materials 


within the range of every one, even the poorest. 





There are many other purposes to which 
dried wild flowers can be applied; but before 
describing any of these, let us see what to 
gather, and how to preserve them. 

When setting out on a ramble to collect 
grasses, an old knife or pair of scissors 
should be provided, as the strong fibrous 
stalks often cut the fingers if plucked in the 
ordinary way. 

No better spot for the grass collector can be 
found than underneath the country edges, and 
without straying from the path 4 great num- 
ber of different sorts can be found in per- 
fection. It will be evident to the gatherer that 
heads of grass not fully blown should be 
selected, as the ripe ones, even in the act of 
plucking, will begin to. scatter the seeds, and 
by the time they reach their final destination 
there will be little but the bare stalk remain- 
ing. A great thing to be remembered also is 
the necessity for variety; if a species seems 
likely to keep well, do not pass it by because 
it is not so pretty as some others, but secure a 
little of it, and it is sure to be useful, perhaps 
as a background for some more delicate 
kind. Another place for the collector is 
along the wide strips of grass generally seen 
on each side of the old Roman roads in the 
country. Alas! the grasping nature of the 
modern farmer is slowly but surely moving the 
fences, and gradually enclosing these spare 
morsels of land, reducing the roads to their 
narrowest possible limits. But where the 
fine old Roman roads have still their original 
width, a profusion of splendid grasses of all 
sorts is sure to be found. Here we generally 
see the common wild oat, with its’ elegant 
drooping head. A good bunch of this should 
be gathered, as it is very useful. The quaking 
grass flourishes here, too, attaining sometimes 
one, or even two feet in height, and varying in 
colour from a pale tender green to a rich deep 
purple. It is unnecessary, however, to give 
the names of any special grasses, as the variet 
cannot be too great, and experience must teac 
which will keep the best, though one can judge 
to some extent by shaking them a little, and 
seeing if the seeds fall much. 


The ponds, too, must be visited, as the 
different flowering rushes prove a great boon, 
and a few of their handsome brown heads 
are most effective amongst the lighter colours. 
In the month of September we are almost sure 
to find here that prince of grasses, the common 
reed grass, as it is called, growing eight or ten 
feet high, with its rich brown drooping head, 
and sometimes a few bulrushes standing talland 
erect amongst their more lowly companions. 
These are worth making a great effort to reach, 
for the bulrush is indeed a host in itself. When 
all are gathered, the different kinds should be 
tied separately in bunches, rolled up in a news- 
paper, and~ put away till wanted, when, if 
gently. shaken out, they will look none the 
worse for their packing up. 

We must now turn our attention to the 
ferns and leaves. The former may be gathered 
all \through the summer, avoiding only the 
very young fronds, which become soft when 
pressed ; but most of the leaves should be left 
till they have assumed their autumnal tints, 
when their beauty is wonderfully enhanced. 
A few, however, are useful while still in their 
summer green, particularly if there is any 
difficulty in procuring plenty of ferns. There 
are many ways of pressing ferns and leaves, 
and fer a botanical collection a’ more elaborate 
process is perhaps preferable; but for our pur- 
pose, laying between sheets of blotting-paper, 
or, if this is not to be had, newspaper answers 
quite as well. When travelling I always put 
my pressing-book under my portmanteau at 
night. I find it quite sufficient weight, and 


thus am able to keep many specimens which | 


would be spoilt for want of means for preserv- 
ing them. For ordinary home use it is best to 
lave a piece of board or stiff cardboard to put 


- them, 
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over the blotting-paper, to regulate the pres- 
sure all over the specimens. On this put a 
pile of books, or any moderate weight. As 
soon’ as the sheets of paper become damp 
from the juices of the leaves they must be 
changed, as the moisture spoils the colour. 
When dry the same sheets can be used again 
for the coarser specimens, but any delicately- 
coloured flowers must always have fresh paper. 


- Some kinds of leaves always break off from 


the main stalk when dried. The Virginian 
creeper, for instance, one of the most beauti- 
fully-coloured creepers we have, it is impossible 
to press in a spray without the leaves falling 
off. When this is the case a little gum is used 
to fasten them together again when wanted 
for use. Many people prefer to preserve these 
fragile ones in other ways, instead of pressing 
One plan is to tie a thread round 
the stalk, then dip the specimen, holding it 
only by the thread, into a solution of gum, 
and hang it up to dry. This must be repeated 
several times till it is completely coated over 
with gum, and if properly done, the exclusion 
of all air prevents the plant shrivelling up. 


Almost all ferns press well; but if any 
appear limp when wanted for use, a little fine 
wire should be twisted about the stalk. One 
very soon learns which leaves are suitable for 
keeping, but as a rule thick, fleshy ones are of 
no use; the stiffer they are the better. 

And now,-having gathered and dried a good 
collection, Jét.us consider the ways of display- 
ing our treasures and adorning our rooms. 
The first idea that naturally presents itself is 


‘ the arranging of grasses or flowers in vases, and 


as this is too simple to require any instruc- 
tions, I will only give two little. pieces of 
advice... First, do not put‘too'much in your 
vase ; afew: graceful heads of delicate droop-: 


ing grass look -incomparably. better than a | 
large bunch, . .Andj,.secondly,' always put; in| 


one, head. at a time... This. may..sound like: 


being unnecessarily particular, but if you try | ~ 
the experiment with two vases, one containing 


grass put in bunches'and the other in single 
sprays, you will see that it is quite worth 
the extra time. The china bird’s nests for 
hanging against the wall, which have been so 
much im favour lately, are a very suitable 
receptacle for our ferns, and have the advan- 
tage over glass that they can be filled with 
sand, which makes it very much easier to 
arrange the specimens. Some large well- 
defined ferns and grasses should be put at the 
back, to lie against the wall, and if the wall- 
paper be light coloured they will show up 
boldly. Then arrange the ferns and Icaves, 
leaving the grasses and flowers to be put in 
last, and sparingly, unless you particularly 
want bright colours. Generally speaking the 


latter have to be mounted on wire, as few of , 


our wild flowers have sufficiently long stalks to 
allow of their standing out well amongst the 
leaves. : 

These are some of the ways in which dried 
specimens can be made to take the place of 
fresh ones, but besides this there are many other 
ways of making them useful. To begin with 
small things, charming birthday cards can be 
made with them. Plain cards are to be bought 
at any stationer’s, and on these can be gummed 
a wreath or heading of small fern fronds or 
moss and flowers, leaving a space in the middle 
in which to write whatever sentiment you may 
choose. What could be more appropriate to 
send to an absent friend than a device of 
forget-me-nots, of your own gathering, edged 
with fine moss? Hand screens are sometimes 
very prettily made in the same way, with a 
group of ferns and flowers on tinted card or 
satin; if on card they should be varnished 
when quite dry. : 

An ugly painted door, or piece of wains- 
coting, may he beautifully ornamented in this 
way, too. The ferns and larger leaves should 
all be arranged first, and fixed in their places 
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with small pins. When they are satisfactorily 
placed, each one should be taken off, gummed 
carefully over every part of the back, and 
fastened securely in its place before the next 
leaf is disturbed. . If there is any difficulty in 
making them adhere, they should be pinned 
on again after gumming, and not disturbed 
till quite dry, when they will probably be 
found quite securely fastened. Then put on 
the flowers and more delicate mosses and ferns, 
but do not attempt to do these till the first 
are quite dry. When finished, put on a coat 
of colourless varnish, taking great care not to 
disturb any of the leaves in the process. This 
ensures them keeping their colour, and secures 
them more firmly. Unless roughly used the 
beauty of a door decorated in this manner will 


| last for years. The doors of small hanging 


cabinets, box lids, and many other articles 
may be ornamented in the same way, and on 
the size of the articles will, of course, depend 
the species of fern or flower employed. I 
have also seen a bed-room mantelpiece thus 
treated, with excellent effect ; but I imagine, 
if the fire were lighted, it would be disastrous 
to the varnish. 

With one more suggestion our paper must 
close. This is that windows which are to be 
darkened can be so done without the disfigure- 
ment caused in whitening them, by glueing 
on to the glass, as closely together as is 
required, our always-useful dried specimens. 
A coat or two of varnish will also be neces- 
sary, and the gum must be tolerably strong, 
otherwise the ferns will not retain their hold 
upon so smooth a surface as that of glass. 

Dora Hope, 





THE SUNDAY STONE. 


A strange stone, known as the “ Sunday 
Stone,” may be seen in one of the Oxford 
museums. It has a regularly striped appear- 
ance, and consists of carbonate of lime in 
alternate layers of black and white. This 
peculiar effect has been produced in the follow- 
ing manner:—The stone in question was 
taken from a pipe which carried off the drain 
water in a colliery. During the hours the 
men were at work a quantity of coal dust got 
mixed with the water running through the 
pipe, and this naturally left a‘black sediment. 
During the -night, when work had ceased, 
the water was clean and the lime in it 
merely formed a white layer. In the course of 
time, these deposits increased to so great an 
extent as to stop the pipes and necessitate 
their removal. The peculiar appearance. of 
the stone attracting attention, it was found 
there were black lines corresponding to the 
working days, alternately with white layers, 
representing the intervals of rest, each sixth 
white line being three times the width of the 
preceding ones, caused by the water being 
free from coal dust the Saturday night and 
the whole of the Sunday. Only in om- place 
was there an exception to the rule, 2d extra 
wide streak in the middle of the week. 
Inquiries made resulted in the information 
that a large fair had taken place one Wed- 
nesday, when no work had been done by the 
men, 
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hangings becomes warm and is kept so by | A little “sprinkle of water will keep the moss 





THE “GIRLS OWN” ENTRANCE- 
HALL AND STAIRCASE. | 






ANvA~4 NE day, after 
Mabel and Nora 
had beea show- 
ing the new 
arrangements of 
their drawing- 
room and bedroom to 
some friends, whose 
warmly expressed admi- 
ration of the great im- 
provements planned by 
Mrs. Trevelyan, and 
effectively carried out 
by her cousins under her 
superintendence,  satis- 
fied even the exacting 
Nora, the latter said— 

“T should like everyone to see what a 
wonderful change has been made in these two 
rooms. I feel inclined to have some cards 
printed, admitting to a ‘private view’; it 
would really be benefiting our fellow creatures 
to show them what wonderful results can be 
achieved without much money, if one only 
knows what to do and how to do it.” 

“I propose an amendment,” said Mrs. 
Trevelyan, smiling. ‘Let us decorate some 
portion of the house that everyone who comes 
to it must see. What do you say to the hall 
and staircase ?”’ 

“Delightful,” said Nora. ‘ Ornamental 
tile floor, large Persian rugs, splendid china 
vases, and statues holding lamps !” 

“From among the things you have men- 
tioned we will, I think, select only the floor 
and the lamp to commence with,” suggested 
Mrs. ‘Lrevelyan, “‘and these minus the orna- 
mental tiles and the statues.” 

‘‘ There are three doors in the hall,” Mabel 
remarked ; ‘‘ the entrance, the dining-room on 
the right side as you come in, the stairs on the 
left, the drawing-room opposite the hall-door, 
and the passage at the side of the stairs that 
leads into the kitchen. There is very little 
room for decoration or any ornaments for fear 
of over-crowding it.” 

‘‘ Never mind that,” said Nora, ‘‘so that it 
looks nice; ifmore than one person comes at a 
time the extra one must stand on the stairs— 
he’ll have a better view.” 

‘My dear Nora,” said her cousin, “ do be 
practical; the absolute necessities for a hall 
are an umbrella and hat-stand, and a table to 
put cards on; these we have. A little oil and 
vinegar, well incorporated and rubbed into 
the wooden part of the table, will greatly im- 
prove it, and the umbrella-stand will be quite 
restored to its proper appearance if the iron 
work is well washed and. then .painted with 
bronzonette. The chain suspending the lamp 
may be touched up with the same, and we 
can greatly beautify the globe itself by fasten- 
ing on it some quaint flowers and leaves, cut 
put of old-fashioned chintz, if we wish it to look 
oriental ; or it would_look very pretty in black 
and white only, with a water lily and a few 
long leaves at the lower part, and a flight of 
swallows above.” 

“ How ever will you fasten the pictures 
on?” asked Nora. “‘ When the lamp is lighted 
and gets hot, it will melt the stsckature.” 

“Not if they are fastened on with white of 
egg,” was her cousin’s answer ; ‘the hotter 
that gets the harder it becomes.” 

«« Shall we have any door curtains ?” asked 
Mabel; ‘they look so luxurious always, I 
think.” : 

“They not only look, but ave so,” said 
Mrs. Trevelyan; ‘they thoroughly exclude 
draughts,.and are especially valuable in a hall. 
In a room hung with material, instead of being 
papered, you will find that the air behind the 








them. A room so arranged is often warmer 
‘without a fire than a papered room with one. 

“We will have a dark serge curtain for the 
door leading downstairs, and embroider on it 
a handsome. border and a wide ‘dado in 
coloured wools in outline stitch with some 
effective design. I should like curtains for the 
other doors, and for this purpose there are 
many very effective woollen materials at 
moderate cost. If we find we cannot afford 
them we must decorate the doors themselves.” 

‘“‘ The doors are painted dark brown,” said 
Mabel ; “ will that do for a foundation?” 

‘*‘ Admirably! I propose putting painted 
panels, or, at all events, simulating them. To 
do that we will buy a yard.or two of good 
wall paper,, some of the ‘ Morris’ patterns, 
with fruit and leaves. These we can cut out 
and put on a plain gold paper, which we pre- 
viously fasten on a thin cardboard the size of 
the panels. When this is quite finished, it 
will be fastened in by a few small tacks, and 
one or two gold lines drawn on the wood 
beyond the panels will complete the effect.” 

“‘Gold paper sounds very expensive. Where 
can we get it?” asks Mabel. 

« At any artists’ colourman’s; but it will be 
cheaper from the paper-hanger. Both the 
plain and craped may be purchased for 2s. 
the yard, and it is twenty-one inches wide, 
and not only keeps its colour well, but is very 
pleasant to paint on. We must have a 
bordering round our doors, and for this we 
can easily find a paper with chocolate ground. 
The borderings with gold designs are rather 
expensive, so we will get ours with some plain 
colour, and gild it ourselves with the liquid 
gold we found so useful in our drawing-room’ 
decorations. We might buy the stamped 
paper in imitation of leather, and gild this a 
little instead of the regular bordering; it is 
very effective and not expensive. Over each 
door we will have a wooden shelf covered with 
velvet for ornaments, or a single carved 
bracket in the centre for a china vase or some 
such ornament.” 

‘Would it be correct to have flowers ina 
hall ?” asked Nora. 

“ Flowers are acceptable everywhere,” was 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s answer. ‘‘ The most expen- 
sive ornaments in the world will not give the 
elegant and refined effect produced by a few 
flowers. This small corner between the 
drawing and dining-room doors I propose to 
transform into a fairy bower. We will have 
a little tin trough made to fit it exactly, about 
three inches high. This is to be removable, 
and is to hold the water from the pots con- 
taining our flowers. Across the corner will 
be a piece of Virgin cork about twelve inches 
high. This will serve 'to conceal a large pot, 
in which we shall have Arum lilies, and two 
smaller pots, in which we plant small ivy to 
be trained up the wall. Two small wooden 
brackets above, also concealed by virgin cork 
and fresh moss, which is easily renewed. We 
will have some creeping and hanging plants, 
such as ivy geranium. These small pots can 
be in saucers, and can be easily taken away 
from the corner to be watered. If we can get 
some small pieces of looking-glass to fasten 
to the wall, the effect will be immensely 
improved, and the corner look much larger. 
A few roots of those pretty little flowers that 
grow on._old walls can be put with a little 
mould round their roots into the holes and 
depressions ‘of ‘the -cork, and ‘will take very 
kindly to their new quarters. We will have 
flowers also on brackets each side of the clock 
over the table, or ornaments on the brackets 
and flower holders fastened to the wall. The 
china flower holders, in the form of shoes, 
nests, shells, baskets, &c., are rather expensive, 
but pretty ones may be made with a mere 
framework of wire to hold a glass, and covered 
with moss, tied on with silk the same colour. 
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alive a long time.” 

“Ts there ‘any cheap way of colouring the 
floor and ‘the istairs?” asked Mabel, ‘It 
would be a great improvement for the wood- 
work to correspond more with the doors.” 

‘‘There are numerous varieties of wood 
stains,” was Mrs. Trevelyan’s answer ; “ but I 
can tell you of something far easier to use, 
and infinitely cheaper, which will make our 
wood the colour of dark oak. We must buy 
some permanganate of potash in a crude state, 
getting it of a wholesale chemist if possible, 
as the retail dealers charge a large profit on it, 
but even then it is far cheaper than the usual 
wood stains, as an ounce will make quite two 
quarts of liquid. 

‘“‘ Having mixed it with water in these pro- 
portions, it must be put on quickly and freely 
with a large brush; all the nooks and corners 
can be done with a smaller brush. It should be 
well rubbed or brushed in, and not sparingly 
used, taking the brush in the same direction 
always with the way of the grain. 

“T should advise the operation being per- 
formed in gloves, as it isnot exactly a becoming 
colour for the hands. 

‘« When the stain is applied you will be—— 

“‘Delighted with the effect,” interrupted 
Nora. : 

‘‘Exactly the contrary,” said her cousin, 
“for you will find your floor a bright red, 
but it will turn a deep brown immediately. 

«When quite dry, if it is not dark enough 
it can be done again, and then polished with 
boiled oil, or a mixture of turpentine and 
beeswax, but it zzzst be perfectly dry before 
this is attempted.” 

“‘ This method has also a quality still greater 
than its cheapness and facility. Perman- 
ganate of potash is the principal ingredient 
of ‘Condy’s Fluid,’ and a powerful dis- 
infectant.”’ 

“There is a space just here,” said Mabel, 
‘by the hat stand, with room for a bracket 
or some ornament, but I am afraid it would be 
knocked down with some one hanging a coat 
up or getting down a hat.” 

“The very place for a wall basket,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Trevelyan, ‘“‘and it would be 
very useful for pieces of string, or to keep 
your garden gloves, &c., in. A carriage 
basket would answer the purpose, and we can 
make it ornamer:tal by ebonizing and gilding 
it, or running coloured braids in and out of 
the strands. 

‘ By-the-bye, while speaking of the wall 


omaments for flowers, I forgot to say there are 
some very pretty and inexpensive ones of 
-basket work in the shape of those long baskets, 


round in front and flat at the sides, that you 
see French and Swiss peasants carrying; they 
are called hottes, I think. In these we can 
put a glass with cut flowers, or they would 
ho!d small pots with growing plants—those 
graceful feathery grasses, for instance, 

“There is hardly anything prettier and more 
effective as a decorative plant for wirdows or 
wall baskets than the easily-procured ‘rock 
strawberry,’ which will grow in any soil, and 
produces an abundance of trails very quickly, 
and as it is propagated from these runners 
you can get many plants from the original 
one; and the trails droop so gracefully, bear- 
ing first a number of bright yellow flowers, 
succeeded by small red strawberries. 

““We can have some of these in our flower 
comer, also; either the yellow blossoms or 
the red fruit will tell most effectively against 
the dark ivy.” ; 

‘“‘T should like a large Oriental china vase 
under the hall table so much,” said Nora; 
‘“‘ can we sham one ?” 

“« We might zmztate one,” Mrs. Trevelyan 
answered, “without much difficulty or ex- 
pense; the process is called ‘ decalcomanie,’ 
and was once a very fashionable amusement, 
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Jt may be applied to any article and on almost 
any material, trom earthenware, wood, metal, 
to cloth and silk. For our purpose a large 
earthenware jar will be best ; we can buy this 
at any pottery, and very often of oil and 
colourmen, but we must be careful to select 
one of good shape, with a smooth surface. 
“We will buyall other requisitesat an artists’ 
colourman’s, and they will be—pictures to 
transfer, a bottle of prepared cement, varnish, 
and a roller; the other things wanted we 
probably have. ‘Lhey are an ivory knife, 
scissors, pincers, a sponge, and a piece of 
cloth or washleather. The designs to be put 
on light surfaces simply appear as ordinary 
pictures, but ours being for a dark ground are 
printed with a metallic or white surface. As 
Yeoprinh our jar to look Oriental we shall choose 
€signs of that character, and begin by cutting 
all the margin away with sharp scissors, leaving 
the outline clearly defined, then the design is 
covered with the liquid cement, applied with a 
sable brush. When this begins to dry—‘ be- 
comes tacky’ is the technical expression—the 
picture is laid, face downwards, on the vase. 
A roller and damp cloth or leather is used to 
press the design well down on the vase, so 
as to exclude all air bubbles, the ivory palette 
knife serving to raise any edges that may have 
curled under, or got out of placé. The de- 
signs dry very quickly, and then the paper at 
the back is easily peeled off, leaving the design 
only firmly adhering to the article on which it 
has been placed. After this it must be gently 
washed with a sponge, and when quite dry 
covered with a coat of varnish. We will try 
the’expcriment first on something smaller, as 
a little practice and taste in arrangement are 
all that is required to make decalcomanie most 
effective.” 





“It sounds splendid,”*exclaimed Nora; : 
“could we not decalculate, you. know:what:t; 
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mean, the fanlight over the hall-door:? 

“We will ornament that in-anothier.way, 
said her cousin; ‘“ I quite intend that, and the 
staircase window also, to be very successful 
imitations of stained glass.” 

«« A’ stained-glass window!” cried Nora, 
rapturously. ‘ A—stained—glass—window ! 
I call that unbridled luxury. How is it done, 
and what with ?” 

“It is done with,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, 
“‘chromo-lithographic designs specially pre- 
pared to transfer on to glass, the glass to 
receive, and transfer varnish. There are hun- 
dreds of designs—borderings, geometrical 
patterns, and figures single and in groups; 
these and all other necessaries may be pur- 
chased of any of the leading artists’ colour- 
men. We must have sheets of thin glass 
exactly the size and shape of the panes we 
wish to cover. We lay one of these flat on 
the table ready for the design, and then pre- 
pare the latter. This is done by thoroughly 
damping the plain side of the paper with cold 
water and a sponge, then turning it over and 
giving the coloured surface a smooth coat of 
the transfer varnish, which must be laid on 
with a large and flat camel-hair brush, such as 
is used for varnishing pictures in oils. As 
soon as the design is thoroughly coated with 
the varnish it is laid, picture side downwards, 
on the glass. This must be done smoothly 
and quickly, then the roller is pressed 


’ thoroughly oyer it till every part adheres to 


the glass, and shows well on the other side. 
Books of diregtions tell you it should then be 
left a few hours to dry, but I have found from 
experience a whole day is not too long. When 
thoroughly dry the plain surface of the paper 
is again wetted with cold water, and the paper 
gradually and gently rubbed off with a cloth, 
sponge, or the tips of the finger. It will rub 
off in little flakes or twists without any difh- 
eulty {f sufficiently damped. This process 
removes all but the coloured design. When 
this has become quite dry we shall give it a 








selves with a few painted laths. 


thin coat of cleaning liquid and another of 
washable varnish. 1 can assure you the effect 
will be far beyond your most sanguine expecta- 
tions—it is most interesting work, and very 
easy to accomplish. 

“The glass is then fitted into the window and 
securely fastened ; for this purpose it is better 
to employ a glazier, who will make it much 
safer than an amateur workman would. For 
the staircase window we can easily find many 
designs of medizeval figures; the fanlights we 
cannot expect to manage so easily, the best 
way will be to purchase some geometrical 
designs, and cut out portions of them, so as to 
fit into the shape of the glass.’ 

“That sounds quite easy,’ said Mabel, 
“‘and I long to begin it, but I suppose we 
must sake all our plans before commencing 
any. What else is to be done?” 

‘** Come and stand by me at the dining-room 
door,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, “‘ and we shall 
better see what is still wanting. We see 
straight up the stairs, and catch a glimpse of 
the bath room door on the landing above. 
Over this we will have a curtain, like the one 
in the hall, or of some chocolate material 
with gold designs, which would not cost more 
than buying the material for our embroidered 
serge, though we should not have the satisfac- 
tion of its being our own work. 

“This curtain will look well both from the 
hall and from the landing on the bedroom 
fluor. Before we reach that, however, we have 


| the corner formed by the turn of the stairs to 


beautify in some manner, and the staircase 
itself. A chocolate dado with designs of lighter 
colour, like the bordering rounder the door, 
will be a great impr«vement to the wall if put 
just above the skirting board ; it will make the 
staircase look both longer and wider, and 
must of course be continued round the walls 
of the landing.” 

‘Could we do up the corner at the turn of 
the stairs, like the one in the hall, between 
these doors, with flowers and virgin vork ? ” 
suggested Mabel. 

.“ It would look very well,” responded her 


‘cousin, “but 1 am seriously contemplating 


turning that wall into a verandah, and show- 
ing a beautiful landscape beyond.” 

“That would be your most wonderful 
achievement,” said Nora; ‘neither in your 
clever arrangements of our drawingroom or 
bedroom, did you go so far as to take out 
the side of the house. But when you have 
demolished the wall, the Zandscape will con- 
sist of the garden wall and a little yard. Are 
you going to buy a view and move it here?” 

“That is exactly what I do propose,” was 
Mrs, Trevelyan’s response ; ‘‘if either of you 
painted 8 enough, I ‘should like you to 
paint a landscape with a beautiful distant view, 
on a large piece of canvas which we could 
easily attach to the wall, but as you cannot do 
so, we shall have to buy our view. At any of 
the large paper hangers we can get landscapes, 
some of them very well coloured; we will 
choose ours with some water in it and some 
distant mountains and trees; the latter are 
generally the least successful portion of these 
views ; our picture must be cut away from the 
surrounding paper and fastened to the wall. 


_If we cannot get a picture large enough to 


cover that part of the wall, we shall only have 
to make our frame larger to meet it.” 

“« But I thought there was to be a verandah,”’ 
said Mabel ; “ how will you represent that ?” 


«Simply by covering the surrounding wall 


‘with a green lattice work,’’? Mrs. Trevelyan 


answered; “that we can easily put up our- 
We must 
bring these over the edge of our landscape, 
and when we have some trails of ivy over 
them the effect from below will be as 
ifthe stairs terminated in a verandah from 
which we saw the view. The turn of the 
stairs leaves one step very wide, and in the 
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corner of this we will have a large pot con. 
cealed by virgin cork and moss; in the pot we 
will plant some Jong trails of ivy, which qwil] 
speedily help us to cover our lattice work. 
and we can add to its effect by fastening long. 
sprays of ivy in the lattice work. We can 
also have some trailing plant, such as our wild 
strawberry, in a bracket in the corner .at the 
top, and make it grow over the lattice.” 

« There is a place on the landing upstairs,” 
said Mabel, “where we could have a large 
plant such as the ‘India-rubber’; but they 
are very expensive, and require so much 
attention, can you think of anything as nice 
we can have instead ?” 

“If our means were as unlimited as our 
desires,” Mrs. Trevelyan answered, “we could 
buy nothing better for the purpose than a 
‘cassia.’ They are magnificent plants and 
perfectly suited for hall and staircase, room or 
greenhouse decoration; they grow very quickly, 
require little attention, and have large drooping 
leaves, which are very effective by themselves 
or among other plants. The cheapest way of 
procuring them would be to buy a packet of 
* cassia’ seeds, and soak them in hot water for 
twelve hours—this greatly hastens their germi- 
nation. They must then be sown at once in 
pots, ina moderate hot-bed, and you will be 
surprised at their rapidity of growth. 

“*T will tell you a capital substitute fora 
hotbed, as should you ever live where there is 
no such thing the knowledge will be most 
useful, and will enable you to cultivate many 
plants and flowers which would be impossible 
to do otherwise. 

‘You will require two flower-pots, one two 
inches larger than the other. Puta layer of 
cocoa-nut fibre in the larger one about three _ 
inches deep, then stand the small pot on this 
bed, fill up the space between the two pots 
with the same fibre, and soak it well with 
water, which must be boiling. The secds 
must be sown in the smaller pot and covered 
with a piece of glass, and the larger pot stood 
in a saucer, and kept on the kitchen range 
away from the fire. When the fire is anything 
considerable, the pots must be moved off and 
replaced when there is less heat. You must 
also be careful to keep the fibre wet. When 
the seeds have fairly sprouted the pots can 
leave the fire and be kept in a warm room 
looking south, and thus gradually hardened. 
As cocoa-nut fibre may be bought for 3d.a 
bushel, your home-made hothouse would not 
cost much, and would enable you to raise 
from seed hundreds of plants, very expensive 
if purchased when grown. 

“And now I really think,” continued Mrs. 
Trevelyan, ‘‘I need say nothing more. With a 
few brackets, pictures, and étagéres, flat for 
the walls, and shaped for the corners, all of 
which may be home-made, some growing and 
cut flowers, china vases and plates, which you 
can paint or ornament by the method I have 
already described to you, I see no reason why 
your hall, staircase, and landing should be less 
elegant than the drawing-room and bedroom 
I have had so much pleasure in helping you to 
beautify. C. de L. 
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THAT CAPTIVATING WIDOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was Sunday morning in the little 
parish church of Oxworthy, and the 
congregation had just got as far as the 
General Confession. The voice of the 
curate, languid and drowsy, was leading 
a hundred and twenty other voices, all 
Janguid and drowsy too, for it was a 
sultry midsummer day. A few bees, 
humming dreamily in the roof, droned 
in with the chorus; outside the doves 
were cooing in the woods, and trees and 
grasses whispered and murmured when 
the soft wind swept over them. The 
door of the church stood wide open; but 
the usual number of worshippers was 
there, not one was missing from his 
accustomed seat, and there was, there- 
fore, a general lifting up of heads when 
a rustle of silk was heard upon the 
threshold. 

The curate 
raised his eyes, 
and stumbled over 
a sentence; St. 
Anthony himself 
could hardly have 
withdrawn his |, 
glance at once 
from the figure |, 
which was slowly |: 
advancing. A 
Jady in rich black 
silk robes, tall, yet 
not too tall, swept 
composedly into 
the aisle, and sat 
down in the nearest 
pew, where there 
chanced to be a 
vacant seat. 
What a face she 
had! It was as 
fair and delicately 
tinted as the petals 
of a blushrose, and 
yet the eyes. were 
deep brown, and 
the well - defined 
eyebrows almost 
black. The hair, 
which was brought 
very low upon the 
forehead, was like 
spun - gold, and 
shone, and glit- 
tered in the light 
that streamed | 
down through 
one of the windows. The stranger wore 
a small black bonnet, with a narrow cap 
of white tulle, which looked like a faint 
suggestion of widowhood. A gossamer 
veil descended to her shoulders, she had 
a necklace and large cross of jet, and 
something in the dress and inthe sweet, 
pensive expression of the features gave 
her almost the air of a velzgeuse. 

The curate, an inoffensive young 
deacon, blushed and recovered himself. 
But the honest labourer next to whom 
the strange lady, had seated herself was 
Visibly discomposed. He edged a little 
nearer to his wife, a sunburnt dame in 
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glances at the beautiful creature whose 
silk skirts actually brushed his gaiters. 
By-and-bye heads were turned. All 
the Nettletons stared openly; and even 
Sir Austin Roper deigned to send one 
swift look in the direction of the new- 
comer. 

The lady herself appeared quite un- 
conscious of the attention she attracted, 
Her face was perfectly placid; her 
colour never deepened, she sat almost 
motionless while the sermon was going 
on. She kept her seat while the congre- 
gation was dispersing, and only a very 
close observer could have detected the 
restlessness with which she scanned the 
faces as they passed her pew. There 


was Sir Austin Roper, stately, and very 
stiff about the neck, whose brows were 
contracted into a perpetual frown 
scowling. 
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“THE FAIR WOMAN WAS RECLINING VERY MUCH AT HER EASE.” 


the man at the first glance—easy enough 
to know how to deal with him. Agree 
with Sir Austin Roper in everything, 
and your soul might be at peace in the 
land. There was his lady, quiet and 
pale; a benign woman and a patient 
wife. Then came the Nettletons ; Major 
Nettleton, and his son Conrad, a sickly, 
rathersullen-looking young man, followed 
by his step- mother and her three 
daughters. These ladies all gazed at 
the fair stranger, but in an approving 
way, as if they desired to make her 
acquaintance. 


She returned their glances’ with a 


her Sunday cotton, and cast oblique | certain graciousness, as of one who 
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could afford to be genial to everybody. 
Last of all came the rector’s wife, a 
bright little woman with a shrewd, 
thoughtful face. Mrs. Harlowe had 
nothing in common either with Lady 
Roper or the Nettletons, and this the 
stranger seemed to know by instinct. 
Her fine dark eyes fell before the steady 
look she now encountered; but the lady 
went her way, accompanied by her four 
little girls ; and the unknown seemed to 
breathe more freely. 

Ellen Bretton, organist and governess 
to the rector’s children, passed her in the 
porch with a music-book under her arm. 

‘Evidently a nobody,’’ thought the 
stranger; ‘‘and yet a well-dressed girl, 
with a better style about her than those 
Nettletons !”’ 

On Saturday evening, a London train 
had set Mrs, Belgrave down at the rustic 
station of Ox- 
worthy. She had 
arrived quite unat- 
tended, although 
she brought a 
black box of large 
size, a portman- 
teau, and sundry 
packages. The 
one fly of which 
the village could 
boast, had con- 
veyed her to the 
inn; and great 
was the surprise 
of the landlady of 
the Swan, at see- 
ing so fine a lady 
without a maid. 

But dignified as 
she was, Mrs. Bel- 
grave could talk 
frankly of herself 
and her concerns. 
She told the land- 
lady a moving tale 
of the ingratitude 
of a young woman 
who had just de- 
serted her. Louise 
had been in her 
service for five 
years; and yet— 
just because they 
had had a trifling 
tiff on the journey 
—that faithless 
creature had 
suddenly left her mistress without even 
giving warning! Mrs. Belgrave was 
resolved that she would have no more 
to do with foreigners or town - bred 
damsels; she wanted an unsophisti-. 
cated country girl, and hoped the land- 
lady would find her one. 

The good hostess of the Swan was a 
widow; Mrs. Belgrave was a widow too, 
and quite alone in the world. The 
landlady’s heart began to yearn over 
this stranger, who had come so suddenly 
to the rambling old inn. Then, too, she 
was so gracious in her manner, so easily 
pleased with the fresh eggs and bacon 
which Mrs, Click prepared for her even- 
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ing meal; and yet it must have seemed 
coarse fare to such a very fine ‘ady:! 
The best bedroom was quickly got ready 
for her use; on Sunday morning her 
breakfast was. carefully, served. in .a 


pleasant parlour ;. everything, in ‘short, 


was done to make her aa ag 

She had sat listening tothe chime of 
the bells before she made.up ,her mind 
to go to church ; and while, Mrs, Click’s 
maid-of-all-work cleared the breakfast- 
table, the lady plied her with questions 
about the passers-by. Sitting, in the 
shadow of the window-curtain, she saw 
all the Nettletons file past, and learnt 
their names. It was not until the bells 
had ceased, that she put on her bonnet, 
and appeared among the worshippers. 

Later in the day, when Mrs. Click 
entered the parlour to ask some trifling’ 
question, the fair widow was. reclining, 
very much at her ease, on the chintz- 
covered sofa. A handsomely - bound 
Bible and a cambric handkerchief lay 


beside her, and she had apparently been || | 


spending her Sunday “afternoon in a 
highly meritorious manner. 

“‘Now I want you to tell me all about 
the people who live here,’’ she said, in 
her charming way. ‘‘ Let us begin with 
the greatest.’”’. 

“Qh, the greatest is Sir Austin Roper, 
ma’am,’’ replied the landlady, not ill 
pleased to have a chance of talking. 
““A very rich baronet he is, and his 
lady’s mighty kind to the poor.’’ 

** Any children ?”’ 

“Yes, -ma’am, a son and daughter, 
both married. .Then there’s Mr. Har- 
lowe, the rector, and his wife ;—they’ve 
got everybody’s good word and good 
will, And then theru’s the Nettletons.’’ 

“And what of them?’’ asked Mrs. 
Belgrave, half closing her eyes. 


‘“‘Major Nettleton may be a trifle | 


close-fisted, but then there’s a cause for 
that. His income isn’t much to speak 
of, and his lady has been so unfortunate 
as to offend the rich uncle who brought 
her up.” ; 

‘* How was that ?’’ inquired the widow, 
stillin alanguid tone. ‘‘ Well, ma’am, 
Mr. Kendon, as I think his name was, 
had made all his money by trade; and 
trade is a thing that Mrs. Nettleton and 
her girls can’t abide. So as ill-luck 
would have it, some of their sneers got 
to the old gentleman, and he altered his 
will. It was a sore disappointment to 
his niece, for although he’d neither 
written to her, nor visited her for four 
years, she always believed she should be 
his heir. He left all his fortune to Mr. 
Conrad Nettleton, her stepson.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Mr. Conrad is fortunate.’’ 

“Yes, truly, Mr. Kendon’s trustees 
pay him a handsome income, but he 
won’t come into the full possession of 
his property till he is twenty-five. I’ve 
heard that the old man left a hundred a 
year to his housekeeper,’’ added the 
landlady, ‘‘but not a shilling even to 
Mrs. Nettleton’s daughters.” 

‘‘ These family disagreements are very 
sad,’’ said Mrs. Belgrave, after a slight 
pause. ‘‘Tradespeople.are often rather 
quarrelsome, I am afraid; but I don’t 
know anything about .them. Neither 
my. dear husband nor myself ever had 
any connections in business. By the 





way, who is that ladylike girl who plays 


ln a9, mre 5 
|theorgan?)’ » 


‘Miss Bretton, ma’am—as nice a 
young lady'as ever breathed. :But her 
father and mother are poor, and as she’s 
-a governess the Miss Nettletons take no 
account of her. To tell the truth, it’s 
said that Mr. Mayflower, the curate, 
was paying her ‘attention, and they 
‘managed to set him against her.” 

* © Poor gitl! “Well, perhaps she will 
‘pick up somebody .else,’’ said: Mrs. 
Belgrave, amiably. ‘‘‘ My dear husband 
made a point of being particularly kind 
to governesses and servants. He was 
the most considerate man I] ever knew. 
Oh, what a treasure I have lost in losing 
him!’ | 

-As,she spoke she put the cambric 
handkerchief to her eyes, and Mrs. 
Click gave a respectful sniff in sympathy. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE WORKING GIRLS OF 
LONDON. 


By Mrs. G. S. Reany, or ReApING. 


HE hearts of some are 
strangely drawn to-day 
to protect from the 
sorrows _ surrounding 
them, and to win to a 
more happy and hopeful 
life, the 40,000 working 
girls who are to be found 
in the city of London 
alone. 

The sympathy thus 
felt has taken practical 
form in, the establish- 
ment of houses where 
board and lodging may 
be procured at a very 

nominal charge. Three houses of this de- 

scription have been opened in the past two 
years, while we believe one or two others with 

a similar object have actually been in existence 

for some long period before. But as the united 

efforts of all the houses now in active operation 
would not do more than accommodate some 

300 working girls, it will be readily admitted 

that before the actual needs of the 40,000 are 

met very much more has to be donc. 

And who is to do it ? * 

It must not be supposed that the whole of 
the 40,000 working girls of London are with- 
out good homes at the present time, for many 
of that number “live at home with their 
parents”? and have no need to take lodgings 
anywhere. “But at ‘the same “time’ there are 
several thousand who have found their way up 
from the country, owing to the scarcity of the 
work there, or because London always 
presents attractions to the young, who cannot 
be persuaded, until experience has proved to 
the contrary, that London wages are not 
always good, and that you have no need to 
ask twice before securing just the work you 
require. “And it is for these, many of them 
young girls in their teens, for whom we would 
to-day ask sympathy. 

After learning by bitter experience that 
work cannot so readily be had, and that when 





* Tt all who read the Girt’s Own Paper would 
contribute the sum of one shilling, sending it to J. 
Shrimpton, Esq., 38, Lincoln’s tes Fields, Hon. 
Secretary of the Working Girls’ Homes, a fund 
would at once be.started, out of which many new 
homes might be planted in neighbourhoods most 
needing them. 








obtained it often brings but a low wage, 
.these girls find that they are obliged to keep 
‘themselves in board, lodging, and clothing on 
the scanty pittance of 4s. 6d. a week, not to 
say anything about a wage which in some 
.cases never exceeds half-a-crown., 

This fact necessitates a very -low-priced 
lodging—the half of a bed, probably, in a well- 
packed lodging-house, where the overheated 
room causes headache and sleeplessness, and 
has, in time, a most deleterious effect upon 
the health. But what else can be done under 
the circumstances ? One shilling a week for 
a bed—and this is, probably, placing it at the 
lowest cost—makes a large hole in a wage of 
4s. 6d. Out of the remaming 3s. 6d. food 
has to be obtained for seven days, averaging, 
at least, two meals a day; and some few 
coppers have to be spared‘ » pay off the debt 
already incurred for boots or just so much 
clothing as helps to make t..e wearer respec- 
table. 

We must let down the curtain before the 
awful temptations whichso surely present them- 
selves to girls of this class to enable them to ob- 
tain a few additional shillings from time to time 
to eke out their scanty little income. But, dear 
sisters in sheltered homes, remember, though 
we have Jet down the curtain, the temptations 
are there, real, painfully real. We spare your 
eyes, your hearts; but those of whom we 
write will not be spared: possibly their trial 
may be double what it need be because yu. 
know nothing of it, for if you did know, at 
least you would help them with your sym- 
pathy and means, and give them, if nothing 


, else, hope of better things. 


We have heard of a mother who, when 
wishing to bring home to her children their 
dependence upon others, with the desire to 
call forth sympathy for those who might 
otherwise have been slighted and scorned, 
would say, ‘* Well, now let us consider where all 
the things you wear came from, by whom they 
were produced and made just what they are. 
Now let us think of what you wzse, of things 
which may be but luxuries in your life, but 
which have come to you through the toil and 
earnest labour of others.’”’ A very wholesome 
lesson this. Would that more mothers gave 
it. Were it given with faithfulness in every 
detail we feel sure the working girls of London 
would have more of our thoughts and sym- 
pathy than they now possess. 

I learnt to realise this more one certain 
evening in the autumn of ’78. I had been 
invited to give an address at one of the Work- 
ing Girls’ Homes alluded to above, which, 
because it had been called a home, and not a 
house (committees learn wisdom by expe- 
rience), had been held lightly in esteem by 
those for whom it was intended. AA free tea, 
with the promise of this addiess, formed evi- 
dently a great attraction, for, at the time 
named upon the ticket of admission, the base- 
ment of the house was crowded with just the 
gitls who, until to-night, had passed and re- 
passed the ome with scornful indifference. 
More were'waiting outside when I gained the 
Honorary Sccretary’s permission to draw off 
some who had already finished tea to the 
upper part of the house, where they could in- 
spect bedrooms, bath-room, &c. 

Some twenty or more followed me up stairs, 
quite unconscious that I was “the lady” 
whose address they were supposed to have 
come to hear. This gave me a grand oppor- 
tunity of having a friendly talk with them. 
They spoke without any reserve, and, after a 
little while, we sat down in one of the upper 
bedrooms, ‘and had a regular ‘experience 
meeting,” but of a somewhat novel kind and 
character. : ‘ 

« Ah, dear,” said one of the saddest-look- 
ing of my friends to me, putting her arm 
round my waist, and giving me a hearty kiss 
(which T greatly enjoyed, and felt grateful to 
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her for giving)—“ ah, dear, if only ladies 
would give us time, our life would be far less 
of a drudgery. How many ladies never take 
the poor dressmaker into consideration when 
they give their order for a dress to be made! 
They Jeave it all until the last moment, and 
then they are in such a dreadful hurry that 

oor we have to suffer. Jf they would but 
think that we, too, had our lives to live.” 

“In what way do you mean?” I enquired, 
a little wondering what explanation she would 
give me. 

“Why, I mean this,” she replied. ‘* You 
know I’m married. Ah! I don’t look old 
enough, do I, but Iwas but a girl when I 
settled down. ‘Well, last week my baby was 
ill. I pay a neighbour to take charge of her, 
but one morning I left home with a very heavy 
heart. I longed for night to come to go back to 
the child. Iam forced to go out; if I did not 
help to keep the pot boiling we should be no- 
where. When seven o’clock was nearly come 
that day my heart was all of a tremble with 
longing to go back to my Annie—bless her! 
when in comes our forewoman and says she, 
‘You'll all have to stay on until that dress is 
finished. I’ve just received a note from the lady 
you are making it for, and she says if not home 
to-night it will be of no use to her, as she 
leaves for the Continent in the morning!’ 
Home that night, and the order had only 
come in a few hours before! We had to 
work hard until eleven, and every stitch I put 
in had a heart yearning for little Annie in it! I 
had said I should be back soon after seven, 
and I wondered what the neighbour would be 
after when she found I did not come. Now 
if that lady happened just to have known all 
the circumstances would she not have regretted 
hurrying us so ?” 

Of course she would! but how was she 
likely to know? Only by coming in close per- 
sonal contact with these busy workers. Perhaps 
the simplest and the easiest way of doing this 
would be to attend one of Mrs. Fisher’s 
meetings at 165, Aldersgate-street, held daily 
from 1 p.m. till 1.40 for these dear girls. 
Yes! dear girs, it only needs to know them 
to care for them, to sympathise with them, 
and to long to be helpful to them. 

Weare so apt to forget that they are women 
as well as workers. ‘That they have their 
thoughts and feelings, their joys and sorrows, 
their home life cares and responsibilities. That 
they are in short what we ourselves would be 
if the circumstances of our lives were changed, 
and if instead of being the favoured daughters 
of well-to-do or wealthy homes, we were the 
children of the poor who had to work in orcer 
that they might eat. 

The three homes established in London 
during the past two years are Alexandra 
House, 88, St. John’s-street, West Smithfield; 
Victoria House, 135, Queen’s-road, Bayswater; 
and Morley House, 14, Fitzrcy-street, Fitzroy- 
square. : 

In these houses board can be procured for 
4s. 6d. a week, or, when preferred, cach meal 
may be paid for separately, at a charge of 24. 
for breakfast, 6d. for dinner, 23d. for tea, or 
Id. for supper. Each resident in the house 
Nas to pay 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week for lodging, 
and she has also to pay for her own washing. 

To charge more than the above quoted 
price, would be to close the door practically 
to just the class of working girls most in nee:{ 
of these houses; therefore, it becomes needful 
to supplement in some form the income 
Secured by the payment of the girls alone, in 
order to meet the very heavy outlay of rent, 
Yates, taxes, and coal. And it is' to aid in 
this that an appeal is made to our \ English 
girls” of happier circumstances. 

_A lady much interested in the Zenana Mis- 
$10n wondered how she could find the means 
to send an annual subscription to the funds ; 


1 


| said the father; ‘what do you see?” 





and out of her wonderings grew a shorter | 


train, and thereby the saving of material in 
her dress, less costly bonnets, and a variety of 
those small self-denials in dress which do cost 
a woman something, but which may most 
cheerfully be given to Him who said, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me;” and the result of it all has been the 
sum of £2 10s. a year saved out of personal 
expenditure on dress, and devoted to the great 
work of sending messengers of glad tidings to 
the sad and sorrowful women who people the 
Zenanas of India, to whom the Gospel of Peace 
has never been brought. 

Gentle reader, is there no small self-sacrifice 
you could make in dress, to put within your 
hands someoffering to make to the Master Him- 
self, in the form of helping forward the great 
work of providing comfortable homes—with 
all that that thought may mean—for the work- 
ing girls of London ? 

Will you seriously think:the matter over? 
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VARIETIES. 


No More MISERABLE MARRIAGES.—It 
is a great pity that girls are brought up to 
think that the only way in which they can dis- 
pose of themselves, that will give satisfaction 
to their friends, is to get married ; and if, from 
various causes, they fail to achieve this end 
they will be looked upon more or less as social 
failures. True enough, a happy marriage is the 
best lot that can befall a woman, but surely an 
unhappy one is by a long way the worst; and 
how many miserable marriages would be pre- 
vented if woman only had something else to do 
and think about, some other means of ad- 
vancing themselves in life ? 

Burtgp NaMEs. 

1. Is a bell a musical instrument ? 
Ann in a white or black dress ? 
to France soon with you. 4. Will mamma 
be late? 5. There is no rain at present. 
6. What did he lend to you? 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN.—For two 
women to be really friends they must have 
more reason, philosophy, and greatness of 
soul than is requisite for uniting two estim- 
able men. 

How MUCH THERE IS WE DO NOT SEE. 
—The spirit in which all seekers after truth 
should look on the marvels of creation is well 
illustrated in this story, which comes from an 
ancient book added to one of the Vedas, or 
sacred books of the Hindoos: A father told 
his vain-minded son, in whom no sense of 
wonder dwelt, to bring him a fruit of the huge 
banyan-tree, or Indian fig-tree. ‘ Break it,” 
«Some 
very small seeds,” replied the son. ‘ Break 
one of them; what do you see in it?” asked 
the father. ‘Nothing, my father,” answered 
the son. ‘My child,” said the father, “where 
you see nothing there dwells a mighty banyan- 
tree. 

DISCREETNESS IN FINDING FAULT.—Find 
fault, we say to elder sisters entrusted with the 
care of the little ones, when you must find 
fault, in private, if possible, and some time 
after the offence rather than at the time. The 
blamed are less inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without witnesses. Both parties 
are calmer, and the accused may be struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser who has 
seen the fault and watched for a private and 
proper time for mentioning it. 

PREPARATION FOR OLD _AGE.—A few 
more rapidly-rolling years, flowing past like 
a river, vanishing like a dream, youth will be 
gone, and the world will look elsewhere, and 
reject those who have not already learned to 
reject it. Let us, then, love that eternal beauty 
which never grows old, and which endows its 
lovers with perpetual youth.— Fenelon. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 


Eva GravuAm.—In order to produce:clear colouring 
in using water-colours, be very careful in the pre- 
aration of all the tints that will be required—the 
full, the delicate and pale, and the neutral shades. 
Try each on a separate sheet: of card similar in 
quality to that which you are to employ. Make 
one sweep of a full brush, to judge of the exact 
colour, and if just right, then proceed to paint your 
subject, having first made a delicate outline with a 
finely-pointed pencil. Do not “stipple’’? with a 
half-dry brush, and do not lay one coat over 
another, as if you were painting in oils, for you will 
never produce a transparent colour thus. ‘There 
will always be some running down of the wet 
colour; therefore turn the block and slope it so as 
that the palest tint should be uppermost, and the 
paint should be drawn gently down with the point 
of the brush into the deepest. : 

Foxciove.—1. Use oil paints for decorative painting 
on wood. 2. You might wear a black and white 
silk handkerchief round your neck. ? 

Motuer’s Daring and Apa TurnerR.—1. The illu- 
minations must be sufficiently large to allow for 
letters easily read. 2. Weare glad that you have 
found our articles on “ Darning” so very usetul, 
and especially in ‘‘darning stockings on the bias.’’ 
Also that the “ Dress of the Month” has enabled 
you to re-arrange old dresses, so as to spare the 
expense’Sf buying new ones, ‘To teach our readers 
how to cconomise in this way is one of our main 
objects in those articles. We thank you for your 
grateful letter. 

Loseuia.—It is impossible for us to tell how you 
would succeed in landscape-drawing, having scen 
none of your work. You may be clever in one 
branch of the art and not inanother. Try for your- 
self. Your writing is very good. 

Lorrre1.—x1. A flower-piece, those selected being of 
the summer-time, would be suitable for our com- 
petition. 2. It is not es-cntial that the death of 
the celebrated woman selected as the subject of 
your essay “should have occurred in the 18th 
century. 3. Your writing should be just half its 
size smaller. 


WORK. 


Home Birv.—1, See “My Work Basket” for the 
two descriptions you need. 2. The word ‘‘encyclo- 
pedia”’? means “a circle of instruction.”’ Your 
writing is neat. 

PrupentiaA and R. H.—Cast on enough stitches for 
_the size of the neck, and then increase row by row. 
It would be best to have a paper pattern of a cape 
to guide you. Thank you for your kind words of 
approval. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Karutren Barton wishes for “a good remedy for 
bad temper, for frightened people, and for making 
dogs thin.” For the first, we might re-introduce 
the old English “ducking stool’”’—a cure for 
“scolds.” Jor the next, we should first know how 
they became “frightened people.” For the third, 
reduce their allowance of food. 

Dory Varpen.—‘ A.M.” are the initial letters of 
two Latin words,—A7/e, or before, and Aderidiem, 
or mid-day; ‘‘ P.M.” likewise represent two Latin 
words—ost Meridien, or after mid-day. 

Dotty VARpEN No. 2.~1. You are quite right to 
hesitate over accepting even a flower from gentle- 
men with whom you have to do in your business ; 
considering how familiar they frequently are, we 
strongly advise you to decline very politely, with a 
slight bow, saying, ‘‘ You must kindly excuse me, 
but I do not accept flowers from gentlemen.” Of 
course your conduct and manner must be all “ofa 
piece,” and you should avoid joking and laughing 
with them. 2. Perhaps you might obtain a situa- 
tion as book-keeper. 


Ginx’s Basy.—1. We thank you for so much com- 
mendation of our magazine. Your writing is good. 
2. The changing of the serial stories depends on 
theirlength. Pronounce the “a” in “ Montague” 
as you would in “‘apple,” and the “uw”? just as it is 
sounded in the alphabet—the final “fe”? is mute. 
Divide the name into three syllables—‘‘ Mont-a- 
gue. 


Nit Desperanpum and InrerR-nos. — We must 
strongly advise your not going to Paris, excepting 
only in the case of your going there as a companion 
or governess, attached to the family with which you 
travel, In this advice we are fully supported both 
by Miss Leigh, of the Home for Young English 
Women in Paris, and by Dr. Forbes, chaplain to 
the British Embassy. It would bea hopeless task 
to seek a situation there, as well as a dangerous 
sort of experiment, unless you went out to a family 
of whom you had the best recommendations. 

Farr1z QueEen.—1. With reference to the pressing of 
flowers we have given many replies. See the 
‘* Home Naturalist,” published at 56, Paternoster 
Row. 2. Your writing would be good if sloped 
the right way. 3. Have nothing to do with 
‘“Planchette,” nor with what is called “‘ Spiritua- 

. lism.’”’? We disapprove of them. ; J 
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Susannan H.—We advise you to banish from your 
maind all thoughts of bein what you always ‘call a 
goveness.”’ our spelling, writing, grammar, 
and common style of expressing yourself render a 
girl, already nearly fifteen, quite incompetent to 
Al for such a situation. We never before 
leard of such a person as a “short-hand goveness.”? 
From your desire to educate yourself, and thereby 
earn “ine living, we daresay you are a nice little 
girl; but if you applied as much zeal tobe a good 
needlewoman, to. make dresses, and to dress hair, 
you are still young enough to ‘fit yourself: for'a 
good situation as a lady’s maid.. Or else you 
might learn to be a cook, and you could attend 
classes. 

OraL.—Reading should be taught by pronouncing 
each word as it occurs in the lesson. Do so very 
distinctly, and correct any mis-pronunciation: on 
every occasion that an error is. made. Spelling 
should be a separate lesson, or the young learner 


will begin by an aversion to his book, instead of - 


regarding it as a means of recreation. Besides, by 
this method the art of reading is acquired far more 

-Yapidly than by the dry and. wearisome process of 
spelling single syllables till‘learnt. 

CLroratTRA.—1. Mother Shipton was a real person, 
of very eccentric character. -See’ page 255 for an 
answer already given. 2..We do not regard any 
delay in the answering of. our correspondents as 
what you are pleased to call a fault to be remedied. 
It was perfectly a free favour: on our part to givea 
page to our readers for their private and individual 

enefit, and this gratis. Those who take advantage 
of it must be prepared to receive replies whenever 
they can be given. 

Lena Leu.—r. The best time for transplanting would 
be when the flowers and seed have fallen, or in early 
spring. Take cuttings of geraniums as the wood 
begins to ripen, cut at a joint, lay them in the 
shade for two hours, then plant in sandy loam. 
2. Far better keep a store of soft water in a covered 
barrel. Writing very fair indeed. 

Hairy CATERPILLAR.—We sympathise with you, but 
cannot recommend the use of depilatories. They 
are apt tu corrode the skin, and should only be 
applied to a small surface at'atime. Here is one 
—powdered quicklime and powdered starch, of 
each five drams, sulphide of sodium a dram and a 
half; make into a thin paste with water. Apply 
for two to thrée minutes, then wipe off. . 

Myra C. Seicner.—Fresh waters in streams and 
rivers are so called because they contain nu amount 
of saline matter, unfitting them for use; but they 
are far from being absolutely pure, and the salts 
and minerals found in the ocean are only the 
accumulations cf the minute quantities of those 
matters which have been borne to this great 
reservoir during the past uncounted ages; and are 
still continually being carried there by the waters 
which we term “fresh.” ‘Fresh and salt” are 
however, only relative terms. We have answere 
your query, but wedo not see where your difficulty 
lay, except that you perhaps failed to comprehend 
the everlasting process of evaporation, which 
leaves the solid particles, and draws up the pure 
vapour alone. ; 

Kirksy Lopce.—“ Novalis" is the pseudonym of 
Friedrich vou Hardenberg, 1772-1801, the cele- 
brated German poet and author. 

Evaiwe.—Charivart — from the Latin, and old 
French — mcans a mock concert of discordant 
music, designed to annoy those to whom it was 
addressed ; a clatter of pots and pans, whistling, 
hissing, and the like. It was chosen as the name 
of the comic journal of Paris; and as the second 
name of our own Puzuch, both of which clatter 
weekly against political and social follies and 
wrongs. 2. Hzstorta de Enriquecillo, 6d., or the 
Perdida del Kent, 6d., published at 56, Paternoster 
Row. would be good translation books for you. 


Aimeu.—We think your letter is very much to the 
point indeed, and is both well spelt and written; 
though we take exception to your evident liking 
for flourishes in the form of your letters. The 
phrase, “ misteries of Hecate,” in ‘‘ King Lear,” 
applies to the tripartite goddess of the Greek 
mythology, who was called Luna in heaven, Diana 
on earth, and Hecate or Proserpine in hell. She 
was supposed to preside over all magic and 
enchantments, and is believed to have been 
identical with Isis in the Egyptian mythology. 

A Scnoor Girt.—The “ Religio Medici” was 
written by Sir Thomas Browne, in 16)2. The 
Petition of Right was a sort of confirmation of. 
Magna Charta, and was assented to on the 7th 
June, 1628, by Charles I. It was especially 
designed to secure the liberty ofthe subject. The 
declaration of Breda was a letter of Charles II. 
promising a general pardon, liberty of conscience, 
and the confirmation of all sales of property made 
during the Commonwealth. 

Pussy.—1. Perhaps if you cut off a little of your cat’s 
hair, and buttered the shortened coat, you might 
induce her to keep herself clean. 2. The Free- 
masons claim King Solomon as a member of their 
society, we. believe, but a recent authority says 
that English Freemasonry does not date back 
further than Queen Anne’s time, and the building 
of the cathedral of Cologne is given as the date of 
that on the Continent. 

JonaTHAn.—Read “* Etiquette for-Ladies and Girls,” 
page 4o7. ‘Picot’”? means a loop of cotton; 
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usually in cordon braid. You would give steadi- 
ness to your hand by writing copies. 
Excetsior.—No use can be made of old postage 
stamps, except to make them intosnakes. The 
‘wild hyacinth is one flower, the bluebell another. 
P. S.—Thé value of a halfpenny and farthing as well 
of the reign -of George I. is 3s. 6d. for the two 
-together. That of George II., from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


The old Roman coin would probably be of small. 


value from your account. Sce Rule 6. 


Dutcinua.—The Muses were the daughters of Jupiter 


‘and Mnemosyne, and were-nine in nuniber, viz:— 
Clio, history, Euterpe, music; Thalia, comedy ; 
Melpomene, tragedy ; Terpsichore, dancing; Erato 
and Calliope, poetry, Polyhymnia, eloquence; and 
Urania, astronomy. 


Littre Inguisitive.—St. Vitus, or St. Guy, has an 


importance purely accidental. He is supposed to 
have been a Sicilian boy, who, having been made a 
Christian by his nurse, fled to Italy to escape his 
father’s anger; and then fell a martyr in the 
persecution under Diocletian. A chapel near Uim 
in Switzerland was dedicated to him, and thither, 
_by chance, came several women, who suftered from 
somé forms of nervous and hystéric disease, which 
impelled them to violent. motion; and, these 
imagining that they obtained some benefit this 
chapel gradually gave the name to this peculiar 
disease. Your writing is very good for your age. 


Juty.—The 2nd of July, 1869, was a Friday. See 


page 222 for a recipe for a cake. 


Mistress Mary.—No plant was enclosed that we 


could find, in your letter. 1f you teel interested in 
botany, you will find “ ‘The Home Naturalist,” 56, 
Paternoster Row, a most useful book. 


Rowena.—1. There is no unfailing cure for sca- 


sickness, although many becomeaccustomed to the 
movement after a certain number of days or weeks’ 
voyage. ‘The stomach is in ayanatley with the 
head, which latter is, we believe, the part originally 
affected by the movement. Ice applicd in india- 
rubber ice bags all down the spine, and mustard 
plasters to the stomach just were the ribs divide, 
form the best cure with which we are acquainted. 
2. To ‘‘ get out of bed on the wrong side,” or the 
“‘left foot foremost,” is meant to signify that the 
temper, and allelse, has gone wrong with any one 
to whom the saying is applied. According to an 
ancient superstition, it was unlucky to step out of 
bed on the left foot first, and equally so to put on 
the left shoe before the right. 


Peprer-por.—A girl of fourteen might learn a good 


deal inan hour or an hour and a half before going 
to bed. She should retire to her room for the night 
at 9.0 or 9.30 at latest; and should not so extend 
her learning of lessons as to interfere with the time 
demanded for the duties of her bedroom. 


Manztine Fry.—z. You do not express your own 


meaning when you ask for ‘‘a receipt for tan,” 
being taaned already. In any case, we have no 
recipe to offer, save the shelter of your face from 
the sun and wind. 2. The art of pencil-drawing may 
easily be acquired without the aid of a master if 
you have a natural taste for it, and procure good 
subjects designed as first studies, and a small 
manual, to be had where you buy pencils, &c. 
3. Ascertain the local etiquette of the place where 
you now reside before you decide on who should 
make the first call—the resident or the visitor. It 
differs in different localities respectively. Where 
there is intimacy between the two parties ceremony 
is waived. 

3. &.—The course of the overland route to India 
is from Paris to Brindisi, thence to Alexandria, on 
to Cairo (across the desert of Suez by rail formerly) 
by the Suez canal into the Indian Ocean. 


H.M.S.—Lemonade is not injurious, and a small 


quantity of the juice of a lemon will sometimes 
benefit the liver; but the eating of lemons — 
excepting for special medicinal purposes—is not at 
all to be recommended. There are braces designed 
for the support of weak backs, but we prefer to 
give no opinion as to the prudence of adopting 
them. We have known an iron support to produce 
spinal curvature where it did not exist previously to 
its wear. A supper of a slice of bread and a cup of 
milk would not be injurious. 


La EsmuraLpa.—The festival of Easter moves back- 


wards or forwards, according as the full moon 
next after the ‘ Vernal Equinox” falls nearer or 
further from the Equinox. That is to say, it 1s 
always the first Sunday after the full moon which 
happens upon, or next after, the 21st of March. 
This .day being fixed by Meton. Our Lord’s 
resurrection took place on the 14th day,of Nisan, 
the Jewish Passover, but the imperfection of their 


calendar was so great that there was a deficiency’ 


of eleven days in eachyear. Irom this cause arose 
continual trouble and controversy in the Christian 
Church. We must refer you to Milner’s ‘‘ Universal 
Geography ”’ (56, Paternoster Row, E.C.) for any 
further information. 


StupHAnotis.—Thank you for your verses; they are 


not, however, suitable for our magazine. We should 
imagine the name was derived, like most of the 
other botanical ones, from that of a person. 
Stephanus, a professor in the college.at Constanti- 
nople in the 5th century, composed a dictionary, or 
what we should call an encyclopedia now. 


Emie.—Bingen on the Rhine is by Byron. Spelman - 


says that the term Maundy Thursday is derived 
from “‘ Maund” a basket, because on that day the 


great religious houses in England before the. 
Reformation brought out all their broken meat in’ 
“maunds” to distribute to the poor, before ‘the: 
great fast of Good Friday. 


Karis L. F.—Read “ How Can I Look My Best,” 
and other articles by “ Medicus.” slide 


PortiaA.—Bathe your wrists in salt and water. 


A. P., Manez, and Hessa are all anxious to dye 
their cotton stockings every and any colour, from 
black tocrimson. Indigo is the only colour which ° 
cotton receives permanently, and is also the easiest 
to make use of at home. en you purchase your 
indigo the chemist will give directions how to use 
it. Some dyes-are dangerous. 

Mercepes.— We thank you for your kind and 
gratifying commendation. x. There is no cure 
but a firm exercise of self-restraint for the odious 
tiick of biting the nails. 2. ‘Less’ means all | 
that the coined.word “lesser”? wouldimply. You’ 
should. say,— “‘in a greater or less degree,” 
‘Great’ would not (in its own: sense) convey a 
similiar idea to ‘‘less,’* “‘Greater” must be used 
as the reverse of “less.” 3. Fencing is not almost 
always a ae of a French girl’s education. .4, A 
comma should be placed after the -introducto 
address of every letter—z.e., as ‘My dear so and 
so.” 5, Ifa guest of your father’s'should be shown 
into the reception room, when you alone are there 

, to receive him, of course you should bow, and if he 
should remain standing, say, ‘‘Won’t you sit 
down?” or “near the fire.’ ‘My father ‘(or 
mother) will be here presently.” 


Lone Branny.—1z. We feel pleasure in:hearing that 
our paper affords so much of interest to one liying 
amongst strangers in a foreign land. 2. Youri 
verses are pretty, though containing no original 
ideas. 3. We see no reason why you should not 
compete for the Essay prize. 4. You will fill-out 
after you have ceased growing—by the time you 
attain the age of twenty-one. 


Jantug.—t1. “Not lost, but gone before,” we have 
already said, was an epitaph but its author is 
unknown. 2, A lad of 17, if tall, and looking like 
a man, might take his sister to an evening enter- 
tainment. {+ 

Niva and Ruspy.—z. It is very usual to remove the 
right hand glovein church, in some it is customary 
to remove botb, but in others neither. 2. Wedo 
not require ‘“‘Ameature poetry ’—whatever that 
may mean—but thank you all the same. 


PuittyminaA.—On shell baskets and boxes cowries 
may be used with advantage. Fortunately, curly 
hair cannot be made permanently straight. Your 
fourth query has been answered. 

held 


Litium.—tThe feast of St. Agnes was former] 
as a feast more especially for women. It was 
supposed that on the eve of that day a young girl 
might obtain, by means of divination, a sight of her 
future husband; and upon this superstition several 
poems have been founded. 


Lity oF THE VALLEY, ForGrt-me-Nnot, and Heven 
pE Torre.—xz. Wash gold and silver ornaments 
with ammonia, or with borax and water; and 
brush, or rub with a soft chamois-leather, with 
some jeweller’s rouge. 2. Horan was a dis- 
tinguighed Latin poct, born at Venusia, educated 
at Athens, died in his 57th year, n.c. 8. 3. To 
clean the teeth with powdered sulphur is thought 
a preservative against toothache. 


Rusy Carnitton.—A metallic brush may be cleaned 
—just as one made of ordinary bristles—by dipping 
it, and then rubbing well in flour. 

A Litttr Brack ’UNn.—x1. See answer to first q° eryat 

age 335 for nice story books. 2. ‘Darby and 
Seen is the name of a ballad written by Henry 
Woodfall who thus immortalized two real 
characters,—John Darby and his wife of Bartholo- 
mew Close; the former died in 1730. They were 
remarkable for their conjugal affection and high 
characters. Woodfall served an Spprentieastitn to 
John Darby. 3. See “‘ My Work: Basket ;”’ it may 
suggest an idea for making a birthday gift. 
4. Your selection of a design on the blue oatmeal 
cloth is a good one. Writing and spelling and 
composition satisfactory. 

Bunpize.—1. ‘Mind your p’s_ and q’s’’ means 
“mind your feet and your wigs,” for ithe initial 
letters stand for the French words: gzeds- and 
guenes. Inthe time‘of Louis XIV. the wigs worn 
were immense, and they might ,easily have fallen 
off when the profound bows were made—a step 
being first taken forward, and then a low bendo 
the whole body. So, to prevent such an accident 
as that above named, the dancing master used to 
warn his pupils as translated. 2 Sage-grecn 
would be a becoming colour to you. 

Fortorn —Trinity Sunday fell on the 26th of May 
in the year 1872. 

Lity.—r. We do not think that'the presence of a 
hedgehog in a garden would ‘affect the becs- 
2. Oranges do not need grafting, but will grow 
only in a hothouse in England. , 

W.S. C.—1. Water in which salt has been dissolved 
is what the writer means. 1. We are glad you 
found the article on “The Art of Letter Writing 
useful; one on “ Penmanship” has since appeared, 
and the supplement to the former, which you 
desire, will also be given. You write very nicely, 
and we thank you for your letter. 








HOLIDAY DREAMS. 


Down among the meadows, 
Bathed in sunny beam, 

Listening to the humming 
Of the bees, I dream. 


Down among the daisies, 
By the wooded stream, 

Listening to the singing 
Of the birds, I dream. 


Down beside the billows, © 
Where) they roll and gleam, 

With the cloud-waves meeting 
Far away, I dream. 


Down by purest, fairest 
Field and sea and stream, 

Underneath blue heavens 
Folding all, I dream. 


Where all pleasant voiccs, 
Blending in one hymn, 

Swell into one chorus,, 
‘“God is good’’—I dream. 
J. Hui. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE 


CHAPTER XV. 
ADIEU TO GASTEIN. 


(Mr. Forest had been sorely vexed 
when Ralph Burges asked his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. True, when the 
young man first arrived at the Valley of 
the Gastein, a suspicion that he might 
have followed Cora there had arisen in 
his mind, and he had thrown out one 
or two pungent hints that might have 
dashed the hopes of any less sincere 
suitor. 

But, as time passed on and Ralph 
seemed not crushed by these hints, but 
continued a bright, cheerful visitor, 
attentive to the father as well as to the 
daughter, these suspicions passed away 
from Mr. Forest’s mind. He enjoyed 
Ralph’s company, liked leaning on his 
strong, manly arm during their rambles 
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abroad. He liked the musical evenings ; 
liked also to argue with Ralph, deeming 
his intellect clear, his wit sparkling, his 
judgment worthy of attention. So the 
offer of marriage had come like a sudden 
shock, and the irate father had said 
many bitter things, far more bitter and 
cutting than he really meant them to be. 

And now he was seated in his arm- 
chiir, waiting impatiently for his 
daughter, with many signs of disturb- 
ance in his appearance. His face was 
flushed, his eyes restless, his hands 
trembling, as they rested one on each 
elbow of the chair. His footstool was 
flung into the middle of the room, his 
cushion on the floor. 

Cora entered the room like 
a drooping lily, her cheeks 
white, her soft, dark eyes 
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tremulous with the grief to which she 
had been giving way, but she was trying 
hard to be composed and calm. ; 

She picked up the cushion, fixed it 
in its place at the back of the chair, 
and drew the stool into its position, but 
in an instant the cushion was on the 
floor again, the stool dashed into 
distance by an impatient crimson 
morocco-slippered foot. : 

‘‘T don’t want your services, now you 
are going to forsake me, and marry 
Ralph Burges,’’ exclaimed her father, 


in a fretful, peevish voice. 
‘‘] am not going to marry Ralph, 
papa.’’ 
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‘But you are engaged to him, and | greeted her as she stood with her father Frederick. She is surely 4 


THE 


ait 


will be thinking more of his letters than } 


of me. You will grudge every hour 
aes away from him,’ he whined, piti- 
fully 

‘‘Indeed, indeed, papa! you are mis- 
taken. J am not engaged to Ralph, 
and shall neither expect “his letters nor 
write to him.’ 

‘Ts this really true, Cora?’’ the ques- 
tion came in a firmer tone. 

‘* Quite true, papa !’’ 

He turned towards her with that lurk- 
ing suspicion in his looks that had been 
the bane of his life, and met the full 
glance of her sweet, truthful, honest 
eyes, tear-stained though they were. 

‘Bring me my stool, Cora, and pick 
up, my cushion.’ The chair is uncom- 
fortable without it.’’ 

Cora brought over the stool, and 
seated herself upon it, looking up into 
her father’s face. 

‘* Pardon me, my dear, for misjudging 
you. Iwas angry with Ralph just now, 
and angry with you, but far more angry 
with myself; because during long years 


L too little valued a daughter’s love, and j 


have left others to win her affections. 
Cora, my darling! much as I deserve to 
lose you, do not forsake me now.’ 

“* T will never forsake you, papa; you 
shall have me always.”’ 

He smoothed her rich dark tresses 
with his thin fingers, and pressed his lips 
on her cheek. 

‘Dear child, you make me happy 
again. If these baths cure me we will 
go to England, and find our home there. 
You shall live where you like — have 
servants to wait on you, and friends to 
visit you, and we w'll enjoy life together; 
but—but—if there isno cure for me, stay 
with me to the last. Cora, don’t ever 
leave me, darling.”’ 

‘*T never will, dear papa.”’ 

Her head rested on his lap, and he 
stroked her hair softly. 

There had been a pang of bitterness 
in the father’s heart, a throb of regret in 
the daughter’s; but the estrangement 
between them was over now—they were 
more firmly bound than heretofore, in a 
closer, more perfect union of: sympathy 
and love. 

After Ralph’s departure, time. passed 
on :uneventfully. Weeks and months 
rolled away, and still Mr. Forest grew 
no better. The baths were zo? curing 
him in the least, but still he liked the 
quietness. and seclusion of the place, 
and had. neither the wish. nor the 
enérgy to leave it. He was happy with 
his daughter; while she read to him or 
played: to him he was satisfied, and the 
great, bare farmhouse of Antoine Mylin’s 


was more like a home than any he. 


had enjoyed before, except; perhaps, 
life. 

Cora and he rambled aboiit along the 
roads .or;.among the cottages. 


hearted people, and showed an interest 
in their joys and sorrows. 
German: well, ‘and could thus converse 
freely with the trim, neat, “homely 
mothers about their little “ Minchens” 

or their infant ‘‘ Babeles,’’ 
** Ichkiss die Hand, gnadige Frauline,”’ 








during the early part of his briet married + 


7 Some-. | 
times they stopped to:talk to the simplé- 


Cora knew ‘| 
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at the cottage doors. 

Two years had passed, and one after- 
noon in midwinter Cora was sitting as 
usual with her father in the saloon. 

It was bitter’-weather ; snow hung on 
the heads of the forest trees, and the 
roads were hard and frozen. A keen 
north wind blew down the road, wailed 
and shrieked round the old farmhouse, 
and penetrated through every crevice of 
door and window. A large, ugly stove 


kept the room warm, and the Curtains . 
were Closely drawn. Still Cora shivered, 


and she wished more than once she had 
the power of transporting her father and 
herself to one of the comfortable homes 
of England. ‘ 

Oh, for a toom lighted with.a glowing 
coal- fire, the: ruddy flamés dancing in 
and out of the bars! Oh, for a really 
well-furnished, cozy bed-chamber for 
her father, where he could enjoy the 
warmth he really needed! Truc, many 

‘‘winter parcels’’ had been ordered 
from Saltzburg. Furs and rugs and 
carpets had been supplemented to Adel- 
heid’s store of conveniences, but still 
the keen air crept into the house. 

Even still more than for an English 
home Cora wished for an English 
physician—Doctor Morrison, for instance 
—someone who would tell her the 
reason her father was growing every 
day weaker and.weaker. He never went 
out to walk or drive now; even walking 
across the room wearied him. Doctor 
Leeving, a German doctor, came to sée 
him every week, but he only told her 
not to be BREREY 3 “it was nothin’ ! 
nothin’ !”’ 

What would become of them both in 
that foreign place? . 

Cora looked oyer at her father with a 


/ sigh. His face was ghastly pale, his 
| figure shrunken; and bent, and, with his 


chair drawn near the. stove, -he was 
sleeping heavily. She listened to his 
loud breathing, and then wearily began 
to notice the various noises in and out 
of the house. 

Adelheid was scolding Minchen, the 
little servant maid, for some neglect of 
duty, her shrill sharp voice rang through 
the kitchen. Antoine was lumbering 
to and fro at the back door, with pails 
and buckets—calling the fowls and feed- 
ing the animals. Presently, Minchen, 
to ~ show her spirits were not altogether 
crushed, by the chiding she had under- 
gone, broke out into a “strain of melody, 
singing in a’ ‘dreary tone some German 
chorale. 

Adetheid. came into the saloon with 
tea and some: ‘almond cakes she had 
made for the-young English.lady. Cora 
generally held .a consultation with her 
every day ‘about:-Mr. Forest’s health, 
and now.she said— : 


w4*Tothink papa seems” rather worse’ 


than usual, Adelheid.” © = 


“The woman’ stepped lightly’ actoss. ‘the. 
room, and glanced down at, the pallid | 


cheeks and: drooping figure... = 
“OH 6: is: not jooking well,‘mees:; we 


“must havé'thé doctor here: tosnight. ney 


and many |. 


‘6 Could Minchen‘ run. and fetch him, at, 


once ?”’ 
, (That gir! 
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Ah no, she would spend 
hours gossiping with Hans or Carl or 





for my sins, but, being Antdpae cousin, 
I have patience. Antoine shall go him. 
self as soon as the cattle are shut up.” 

This time Doctor Leeving did not say 
it was ‘‘ Nothin’, nothin’!’* He looked 
grave; and helped to get his patient to 
bed, and gave him potent remedies, But 
there was no rallying power. The 
beginning of the end had come, and 
Mr. Forest rose from his bed no more. 
But even during the last few days that 
intervened beforehis death, his mind 
was calmed and soothed, and even 
happy. His interest in earthly things 
had passed sttangely away. Feeling . 
his own helplessness, he trusted wholly 
in thé merits of his Saviour, 

Poor Cora was half distracted as ‘she 
looked on the cold face, so strange and 
yet so familiar.’ She had never seen 
death before, and the mysterious calm- 
ness awed her. She temained kneeling, 
sobbing, trembling by the bedside, until 
Adelheid came, “and almost by force 
removed her. 

Then the necessity for action roused 
her from her bitter grief. 

Frau Leeving, the doctor’s wife, 
a notable, clever woman, with gentle 
grey eyes, and a prompt manner, came 
over to offer her services and to cheer 
the poor English girl, who had no rela- 
tives in the place. 

She recommended the best shop at 
Saltzburg where mourning could be 
bought, advised about. the making of 
the sombre garments, helped to arrange 
about the funeral in German fashion, and 
was by Cora’s right hand as she stood by 
the open grave ‘and saw her father laid 
beside his long-dead wife. 

After the ” funeral Cora, following 
directions her fatherhad left, wrote to his 
solicitor, telling of the death. Also, by 
the same post, yshe.sent a heart-broken 
epistle to Mrs. Woodhouse, saying how 
desolate she was, and entreating her to 
find lodgings for her at ‘Westville, that, 
during her time of sorrow, she might be 
near friends she loved. 

The two answers came to these letters 
much about the same time. Mr. Elder, 
the solicitor, enclosed a copy of her 
father’s will, and advised her coming to 
London at once. Cora was sole heiress 
of her father’s property, and the great- 
ness of it startled and amazed her. It 
had never even entered her thoughts 
that Mr; :Forest was a ‘rich man. She 
believed him to be quite the contrary. 
Mrs. Woodhouse had long ago im- 
pressed the idea of his impecuniosity on 
hermind; and, from;her ‘father’s reticence 
about his affairs an nis frugal | mode of 
living, she never * ad’ any. reason to 
change her first impression. “*~ 

But it was not marvellous that Mr. 
Forest had*amassed‘a “large ‘fortune. 
He had given the®'t f his ‘days to 
money-making. “", sah | 

A shrewd, capab ec , where 
“business was concerned ; his’ advice was 
















‘| sought on all sides, and he was emi- 


successful in that branch of 


nently 
Hggsion he made eapecialy his 


niaagel 


Pirie his many years. of prosperity 
he never Spent a’ tithe of his. income, 
and now the accumulated wealth was 
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heapéd on Cora. She found herself a 
rich heiress. 

Mrs. Woodhouse’s letter to her old 
pupil was full of love and tender sym- 
pathy... She said Winifred (now Mrs. 
Zillner) would, be delighted to see her, 
and'to share her-home with Cora. 

Hers was a large house, situated not 
far from:the sehool, for both Herr Zillner 
and‘ his wife still taught the young 
ladies' as usual. Though they had 
. married, their school duties went on the 
same as ever. 

And so ere long Cora bade adieu to 
the ‘‘valley of Gastein’’—not for ever, 
as she told the weeping Adelheid. 

‘“T will come again, for there are two 
graves I shall sometimes like to visit, 
and I will always stay at your house if 
you have reom for me.’’ 

The old woman’s heart was made glad 
when she found that Cora would not 
remove the new things that had‘ been 
bought for the rooms. Her piano was the 
only article she took to England, and 
with that she would not part, for she 
said, 

“Tt was dear papa’s own efft to 
me.” 

(Zo be continzed.) 


BOOKBINDING IN OLDEN 
TIMES. 

THE bookbinding of the ancients was a 
very simple matter. The records of nations 
were kept in a variety of ways. In quite 
the earliest ages upon monuments, as, for 
instance, among the Chaldeans and <As- 
syrians; later upon tablets; and at length 
upon less cumbersome materials. 

In Egypt the ingenuity of the people 
suggested the use of a certain rush which 
grew in the swampy ground near the 
Nile. It is called the papyrus, and its 
botanical name is Cyperus Antiquorum ; 
by modern Egyptians it is called Berd. 
It grows about ten feet high, and is 
crowned by a downy flower. ‘To make it 
serviceable for writing purposes, the Egyp- 
tians cut off the two ends of the stalks, 
slit them and peeled them, then, laying 
many pieces thus prepared transversely one 
upon the other, they beat them flat with a 
mallet, and rubbed them over with a 
tooth or shell until the material was smooth 
enough for use. In order to preserve this 
manufactured paper it was dipped in cedar oil. 

The Grecks used palm leaves, or strips of 
linen, for the purpose of memoranda, and at 
one time imported “papyri” from Egypt, 
until by an edict passed by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt, the exportation of 
the plant was prohibited. This law was 
intended te annoy Eumenes of Pergamos, by 
preventing the increase of his library; but he 
proved that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention by discovering that sheep-skins: pro- 
perly dressed would serve every purpose.’ The 
material was named after him, and is identical 
with our modern parchment. fe 


In Greece a kind of bark was also used, and 


in Italy we hear of the inner lining of lime: 


tees being prepared for writing. : 
The earliest form of book, as far-as cam be 
ascertained, was the scroll. Many pages-weré 


joined together at one corner, and after 4 time’ 


a stick 01 root was employed upon-which the 
leaves were rolled when the work was.com- 
pleted. . fSuale atthe “ 

The origin 
Danish. doef, or beech bark, upon which 
writings were made in the northern countries, 


pig tet 
of our word “ book’ is from’ the’ 


whilst the word ‘‘volume’’ comes from the 
Latin vodemen, literally “roll of parchment,” 
and recals the earliest form of book used by 
the Romans. ' 

In ancient classics we read of writings upon 
leather or silk, but these were exceptional, and 
had nothing to do with books.. The ink in 

. general use was a kind of pigment prepared 
from lamp-black. This we learn from Pliny, 
and it agrees with the account ‘given by /[ 
Winckelman of the Herculanean MSS., in 
which the writing, if held up to the light, 
appears to stand out in slight relief, 

The:.ancients used reeds for pens. They 
were called:by the Romans “ calami,” and 
in a painting. found at Herculaneum one of 
them is placed across an .ink-pot, which in 
shape is not unlike those in. use:now. 

In Roman books the page was divided 
into three columns, divided by a red line; 
the pages varied in width and length, and 
the title of the book was written at the begin- 
ning of the first page and the end of the last. 

Usually only one side of the page was 
written upon, as in our MSS. for the press, | 
and very often, for matters of slight moment 
parchment which had been used upon.one. 
side was employed. This was more especialiy” 
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THE PAPYRUS. 


the case with children’s books. When the con- 
tents of a book had for any reason Jost.,their 
value, they were rubbed out, and the paper 
smoothed over and used again. It was then 
called palimpsest. Sponges were often at- 
tached to the books. 
‘The outside sheet,. which, when rolled, 
forined the back, was generally dyed yellow, 
with saffron, which served the double purpose 
of ornamenting and protecting the MSS. from 
maggots. When a book was finished, a’ stick 
or reéd was fastened to the last strip, and . the 
manuscript was rolled’ round it. In the MSS. 
dug up at-Herculaneum:the roller never pro- 
jected beyond the leaves, but in the Roman 
‘scrolls the roller'was hollow, to allow of the 
introduction: of'a, smaller “stick, the ends of 
“which projecting Were ‘often richly ornamented” 
{with ivory, golden,‘or‘painted knobs, "0... =: 
«or the preservation of the:scrolls: they.were’ 
*|zwrapped up-in.parchmeént covers, which were 
often beantifully:dyed ‘purple: or yellow... The 
“|cover formed,an~- envelope, known: among’ the” 
“Romans . as membrana, and called by. the. 






‘| Greeks O:0epae 30. 
““The title “ofthe: book was: written:.u 








upon a. 
narrow slip or strip of parchment, but it is 
impossible to say exactly where it was placed. 


or parchment together. ~ ~~ 


The cover of a book, or .the. complete. book 
itself,” was called ‘by’ the Greeks: Zomzzs. 
The estimation in which.everything relating © 
to books was. held -by.them is proved: by the 
fact-that they erected a monument, to the 
memory of Phillatius, who first discovered the 
best method of-glueing'the sheets of papyrus 


. In early Greek .and’ Roman writings it be- 
came the fashion to. paint’ the author’s por- 
trait upon the first page, and Pliny, speaks of 
botanical books in which. plants’ were copied. 

‘The greatest care.was taken-of these scrolls. 
They. were kept in cases,made to :hold: one or 
more. A bookseller’s shop;.in: Rome ‘con- 
tained’ a collection of scrolls ‘more’ jor less 
ornamented,. in, appearance not-unlike our 
maps, and they were handed about to:be read. 
The earliest form of the flat book, as we know 
it, was Roman. Leaves of lead were beaten 
smooth, and wooden leaves were covered: with 
wax, and connected together by rings. Square 
books were made in imitation’ of: tablets. 
Leaves of the finest vellum were selected for 
rare editions, and wealthy men began to’ order 
outer covers of ivory or carved: wood. ‘When 
once this was done, bookbinding” became ‘an 
art, and here its true history'begins. “© 

In the fourth century scrolls had gone out 
of fashion.. At first the main object of the 
bookbinder was durability, and the earliest 
flat books: were in, coarse wooden: covers 
secured by straps, but from them the transi- 
tion to carved and ‘elaborated covers and 
clasps was easy.) |<" ahs 

In the East, during the splendour of the 
Byzantine Empire, we find: many accounts 
of the splendid books carried 'in the public 
processions. , Bindings of red, blue, or 
yellow leather were ornamentedwith golden 
rolls or patterns. frie 

The earliest’ bindings Jmown' belong to 
the sixth century, and are in jwhat are 
called Byzantine coatings, which are either 
of gold, silver, or copper gilt. 

In ‘the elaboration of these books the 
binder’s was the simplest part of . the 
work,” He had only to fasten the MS. into 
a leather or wooden back, and the orna- 
mentation was left: for the goldsmith or 
lapidary. Fs 8 

After the introduction of Christianity a, 
_favourite gift from a patron to a church or 
monastery was a richly bound’ and illumi- 
‘nated MS. The amount of ‘skill and time 
bestowed upon a binding in. those early 
days bore a strict relation’ to the contents 

| of the books. Those of little value were 

simply preseryed between. wooden. boar«s 
covered with pigskin, whilst illuminated or 
rare editions were profusely ornamented. 

A binding of the seventh ‘century is pre- 
served in the cathedral of “Monza. ‘It was 
presented to the Basilica by Theolind, Queen 
of the Lombards, and is composed of: gold 
plates, richly set with precious’stones; There 
is a binding of the ninth century: in the 
British Museum. It covers:a copy. of ‘the 
Latin Gospels, and is a-beautiful: specimen. 
The plates covering the. boards are silver, and 
upon the upper one js the figure of.a. saint in 
high relief. The. corners'.of the book have 
square medallions of gold with black enamel, 
representing the four’ Evangelists. 

In the library at Munich there isa cover to 
a copy of the-Gospels'which is of gold set with 


“pearls and precious stones, It“was’ executed 
“about 975 for Ramnold,’an Abbot in Ratisbon. 
Tn thé reign of Charlemagne the art of book- 


bindinig:made rapid strides, ‘Italian designers 


and. artificers’iveré employed; and we read of 
the caskets: in’ «which: books:‘were preserved 


as being of solid .gold and ‘covered with pre- 


il clous ‘stones. The clasps:of the covers were 


often: closely “studded-with jéwels, and small 
gold nails were often scattered over the leather 
of which the cover was composed. 
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WRAPPED IN THE ROBE OF 
MERCY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Will and Self-Will.” 


ELstk WALSINGHAM and Minnie Forbes 
thade a pretty contrast as they stood having 
an after-breakfast chat in front of the fire, 
Elsie, with her slight, graceful figure and fair 
face, her cousin Minnie—her junior by a year 
—a plump, little, bright-eyed brunette. 

“‘1’m longing to see your grand new dress, 
Elsie,”’ said Minnie. 

(You must know to-morrow would be Elsic’s 
twenty-first birthday, and a party was to be 
held in honour thereof.) 

“«¢Grand’ is hardly the name for it. But 
I must confess I was astonished to see such 
a lovely ivory silk when I‘opened Aunt Mary’s 
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‘‘OH, ELSIE, ISN’T IT A PITY ABOUT YOUR DRESS 


| i d 


parcel. To tell you the truth, mamma thinks 
it too good for me; at least, I believe she 
would have had it put by for some very 
special event—such as the grand doings at 
Iralconhurst, when the young Earl comes of 
age next year.” 

“T’m glad Aunt Mary stipulated you were 
to wear it on your birthday, then. I can’t 
bear putting things off. ‘No time like the 
present.’ By-the-bye, I think you were rather 
imprudent to give Miss Smithers until to-day. 
Suppose the dress should require any altera- 
tion, or she should not be punctual!” 

“ Alteration!” exclaimed Elsie; “do you 
imagine Miss Smithers’ artistic productions 
ever require altering? Only mention such a 
thing as possible, and her black bead eyes 
would annihilate you with a flash. And as 
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for her punctuality, I have implicit confidence 
in that.’ pa 

“May your confidence remain’ uishaken, 
fair cousin; disappointment this tiie would 
be quite too terrible,” said Minnie, with 
comic effort to look solemn. “ But you know, 
my dear,‘Manyaslip . .. 2” 

“ Bird of ill omen, cease croaking! ” cried 
Elsie, placing her hand over her’ cousin’s 
mouth. . ue 

“‘Listen—significant sounds prdteed from 
the storeroom! Mamma is already ‘beginning 
her work. ‘Let us then be up and doing, 
with a heart for any fate,’ e’en though my fate 
be zo¢ to ‘ walk in silk attire’? 

And the two girls ran off to.,the work 
so pleasurable to young folks of getting 
“ready for a party.”’ se 

Throughout the day their merry 
voices were heard singing, laugh- 
ing, and chatting, as they arranged 
the rooms ready for their guests, 
of whom a large number was ex- 
pected, for Elsie had said she 
must have a// her friends, old and 
young, to condole with her on 
bidding “ farewell to youth.” 

Tables and chairs had to giye 
up their accustomed places ; piano 
to be removed to some more 
convenient position. Snowy lace 
curtains were waiting to be draped 
in graceful folds over doorways, 
and the alcove at the end of the 
old-fashioned drawing-room was 
to be converted into a miniature 
winter garden by means of virgin 
cork and banks of cool green 
moss, amongst which the graceful 
ferns “must be coaxed into 
fancying they are in their native 
nooks,”’ said the lively Minnie, as 
she skilfully imitated Nature’s 
handiworks—knowing fer to be 
after all the most successful of 
artists — leaving nests, though, 
here and there for the reception 
of a few exotics, which were to 
enliven with their brilliant hues 
the prevailing sombre tints. 

The day’s occupation was just 
completed when a ring at the 
door-bell was heard. 

“« My dress,” cried Elsie, as the 
maid came in the room. 

‘*Please, miss, here’s a no! 
from Miss Smithers, and the buy 
is to wait for an answer.” 

‘“‘A note, Randall. No parcel?” 
inquired Elsie, beginning to fecl 
alarmed. : 

‘No, miss, only the note.” 

Minnie jumped up from: her 
seat, and looking over Elsie’s 
shoulders, they read together, 
with dismay, the following 
words :— 

“Miss Smithers is exceedingly 
sorry to say that owing to tie 
extreme carelessness of one of her 
young people two of the breadths 
in Miss Walsingham’s dress are 
entirely spoilt. Miss Smithers 
has done her best to try.” 
match the silk both in the town 
and in Boychester, but is ,tol! 
that the only chance of doing so 
is by sending to London, and it 
is too late for that. Miss Smithers 
would have willingly sat up «ll 
night to work to repair the mus- 
chief, and most sincerely regrets 
the unfortunate occurrence !”’ 

*‘T should think it 2s an un- 
fortunate occurrence, for 
haven’t another dress fit for an 
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evening party,” said poor Elsie, 
looking aghast. 

“Cannot you wear your white 
cashmere ?” said practical Minnie. 

«Please, miss, is the boy to 
wait ?” asked Randall. ‘* He says 
he is in a hurry.” 

“Wait! oh no. Tell him to go ; 
there’s Ro answer,” and Elsie sat 
down with a perplexed expression 
of countenance. 

‘Let us go to Aunt Elsie,”’ said 
Minnie; ‘there’s nobody like your 
mother when you’re in a muddle.” 

Away they went to Mrs. Wal- 
singham with their tale of disaster, 
and much sympathy they met with. 

«“ But, my dear, your white cash- 
mere looks very nice,” she sug- 
gested. 

“You ferget, mamma, that the 
last time I wore it baby caught 
hold of ‘me with her little hands, 
black from gardening, and left 
dirty, marks in one or _ two 
places.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, I daresay we 
can manage that,” said Minnie. 
“Come and let me see it, Elsie.” 

The dress was put on, and soon, 
by means of mysterious strings and 
magical stitches, tying it back here 
and draping it there, all defects 
were hidden by clever Minnie. 

“ After all,” she exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, ‘*you may have your wish, 
auntie, and Elsie’s wonderful dress 
will be put by till her wedding day.” 

‘“‘ Her wedding dress!” said Mrs. 
Walsingham, looking scandalised ; 
“my dear, I never thought of such 
a thing!” 

‘Oh, did you not, Aunt Elsie ? 
Pray forgive me for putting such a 
thought in your head. By-the-bye, 
Elsie,‘ I hope Dr. Falconer will not 
have some tiresome patient hinder- 
ing him from coming, as he had 
the last time I anticipated the 
pleasure of tneeting him.” 

Elsie’s cheeks resumed _ their 
wonted rosiness, as she said, “ Of 
course, a medical inan is often 
obliged to disappoint his friends.” 

“Yes, it must be a_ horrid 
nuisance to be a doctor’s wife. 
Mind, Elsie, you never think of 
marrying a medical man;” and 
Minnie gave a roguish look, bringing a still 
rosier tint into the fair cheek—but Elsie made 
ho promise. 

_Preparations all made, finishing touches 
given, and Elsie, ready-dressed, stepping into 
the drawing-room to give a last look round 
and to see that all was in order, met her little 
sisters, who had come in to “see pitty fowers,” 
as Ada, still called “Baby,” explained. But 
Bessie, excited over the news, that had spread 
from kitchen to nursery, of the “spoiling of 
Miss'Elsie’s dress,” turning to her sister with 
a look of concern, said—_ 


“You do look pretty with that wreath of 
snowdrops in your hair; but oh, Elsie, isn’t it 
a pity about your dress |” 

‘Never mind,” said Elsie, as she stooped 
to give them a good-night kiss; “I’m not 
going to let a spoilt dress spoil my evening.” 
Indeed, no one who saw graceful Elsie receiving 
the congratukations of her friends with happ 
smiles would be ia danger of imagining oe i 
lo be the case. Once or twice, perhaps, her 
eyes glanced a little anxiously at the door 
when a fresh arrival was announced. But it 

appened that she was just seated at the piano 
when the last guest arrived. He was late— 
but ‘doctors are not to be depended upon,” as 
Minnie had more than once saucily whispered 
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‘““HE STOOD LISTENING TO THE SWEET, FULL NOTES,” 


in Elsie’s ears. Partly concealed by the cur- 
tains he stood listening to the sweet full notes, 
as they told with heart and voice of old Joan’s 
love for her Darby. He may be forgiven if 
another visitor, addressing him, had to arouse 
him from a reverie:to the realisation that he was 
Dr. Falconer, and not the Darby he was 
fondly depicting himself. The oldest medical 
man in Ferndale having died a few months 
before, Dr. Falconer had succeeded to his prac- 


tice, and it was not long before he found out» 


that Elsie would be a treasure to any man who 
should be fortunate enough to win her love. 
As he came forward to her, apologising for 
the lateness of his arrival, he said, *‘ You know 
I would gladly have been the first to-night,” 
presenting as be spoke the loveliest of white 
camelias. ‘ You believe me? do you not?” 
he continued, as, thanking him, she fastened 
the flower in her dress; but a look of happy 
trust from those dark grey eyes was the only 
answer he received. 

“TJ have just Jeft a very different scene,” 
said Dr. Falconer, looking around. One 
of the sad sights a doctor has frequently 
to look upon—suffering and poverty com- 
bined.” 


“ How dreadful it must be to have to watch |! 


some loved one wasting away—needing that 


| 
{ 
| 





which poverty makes you powerless to pro- 
cure,” said Elsie. 

“You would say so truly could you see the 
distress I have just been witnessing. I was 
called in to see a poor woman who was in a 
long and serious fainting fit. She has been in 
delicate health for some months, and m: 
patient for the last five or six weeks. She is 
a widow, with a daughter of eighteen, who 
has been the sole support of her mother and 


young sister, and, as you may imagine, it is 


not much she has been able to earn.” 

“ Poor things! "How could they manage to 
live?” 

“TI scarcely know. However, they did 
manage just to live on that small pittance. 
To-night I found them in fresh grief, for it 
appears that Rhoda Burns, the daughter, was 
suddenly dismissed yesterday by the dress- 
maker for whom she worked.” 

Elsie started, and asked hurriedly if Dr. 
Falconer knew the cause. 

He looked at her wonderingly. 

“I think they said something about spoil- 
ing some fine lady’s dress; but, really, I did 
not pay much attention. Forgive me, though, 
for introducing such asad subject ¢izs even 
ing.” 

“I’m glad you have told me; more glad 
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than I can explain to you now.” And asking 
for the address of the poor widow, she de- 
termined if possible to be of some help. 

Early the next morning—a clear, bright, 
frosty I*ebruary morning, the trees and hedges 
silvered with hoar frost—the two cousins were 
seen walking briskly along the road leading to 
iferndale, baskets in hand, Jaden with pro- 
visions for the invalid. Arrived at the town, 
their first visit was to Miss Smithers. The 
busy little woman met them full of lamenta- 
tions. 

“T never was so annoyed in my life. I can 
assure you I did all I could. I turned the 
young person away at once!” 

«Yes, Miss Smithers, so I hear; but I 
have come to ask you to try her again.” 

“Try her again, my dear Miss Walsing- 
ham!’ cried Miss Smithers, holding up her 
hands. ‘ Zmpossible. Very kind of you— 
exceedingly kind; but "my credit is at stake. 
I cannot afford to keep on a careless young 
person, and Rhoda Burns has made one or 
two mistakes latterly.” And the little dress- 
maker gave her head a jerk, and partly closed 
her black eyes. 

“T ask it, Miss Smithers, as a personal 
favour,” pleaded Elsie. ‘At any rate, try 
her for a time.” 

“Really,” began Miss Smithers. , 

‘Just to oblige me,” continued Elsie. ‘I’m 
gomg to call on hernow. Let me take the 
yood news—that she may return.” 

“Going to see her,” thought the dressmaker; 
that alters the case. If she is a protegée of 
Miss Walsingham’s I may do myself more 
harm by refusing than by consenting. 





“Well, Miss Walsingham, I suppose .I. 


must give 2 , but tell her, please, she owes it 
entirely to your great kindness.” ee 
“Oh, PU say enough about that,” said 
Llsie, laughing, rising to leave. if 
“You have said nothing about your dress, 
iiss Walsingham,” Je 
‘No, that will do another day. Good 
morning.” ‘ 
And they hastened -away. Soon reaching 
the house in which Mrs. Burns lived, they 
were directed by the landlady to the top 
floor, and knocking at the door of the attic, it 
was opened by a little girl. Entering, they 
found it a good-sized room, but with sloping 
roof and small windows, from which nothing 
but a dingy parapet could be seen. In one 
comer of the room was a small bed, upon 
which the invalid was lying; in another 
comer a mattress and rug rolled together, 
forming evidently at night a bed for the 
daughters. Very little furniture besides was 
there in the room, but all was scrupulously 
clean. IXhoda was on her knees in front of 
the scanty fire, stirrmg something she had in 
a saucepan, but rose to meet the young ladies 
as they came in. Elsie soon explained, in her 
own winning way, how Dr. Falconer had 
spoken of them, and that they had brought 
some little nourishment they hoped might be 
useful. On the mention of the Doctor’s name 
Mrs. Burns tried to sit up in the bed, and 


putting out her thin hand to take Elsie’s, she | 


began to speak the praises of her benefactor. 


“Tie has been more kind than words can | 


tell,” said she, in broken accents; * and 
he kitows we cannot pay him. 
goodness I should not have been here. I 


don’t know why I should want tolive, though; | 
but my poor children, I can’t bear to think of : 


them,” and she burst into tears. 

Elsie soothed her with gentle words, telling 
her of One whose love was tenderer even than 
a mother’s, and, giving her a restorative, she 
gurned to-tell Rhoda of Miss Smithers’s con- 
sent-that she should resume her place in the 
workroom. 

The poor girl, who before had looked 
almost like a statue, broke down with the 
joyful tidings, and, weeping her thanks, she 
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told how, in passing the fireplace with the 
dress over her arm ready to pack, she turned 
dizzy and fell, and the skirt had caught fire. 

Having completed their errand of mercy, 
the cousins left, with promises to renew their 
visit. Turning the corner of the street, they 
heard footsteps hastening behind them. 

“Good morning,” said a voice, one of them 
at any rate easily recognised. ‘Is it possible 
you have been already to see my poor patient? 
How very kind. That basket tells a tale of 
benevolence.” 

“Tt is full of emptiness,” cried Minnie, 
giving it a swing. 

“Tt was only a piece of justice for ze to go,” 
said Elsie. 

< Justice ?” 
puzzled. 

Elsie did not exactly like telling him the 
tale, so Minnie had to come to the rescue and 
enlighten him. . 

““Now, you know,” she said “‘ what a loss 
you sustained. Had you seen Elsie in that 
dress you would have had a delightful memory 
for the rest of your life; that is, if you believe 
‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’” 

**T need no more delightful memory than I 
now have,”’ said he, in a low voice, as he took 
Elsie’s hand, which he held perhaps longer 
-than was strictly necessary for the purpose of 

. bidding her ‘* good-bye.” 

' Six months have passed, and again Sunny- 
:bank is in a state of delightful confusion, 
preparations once more going on for a festive 
occasion on the morrow. The two cousins 
are busy cutling shining white satin ribbon 
into lengths, unpacking small ‘parcels of sta- 
lionery, and Minnie laughingly holds before 
Elsie’s eyes the name “ Mrs. Falconer”’ traced 
in fair silver letters. The grey eyes have per- 
haps just the shadow of a tear in them as 
Elsie remembers that leaving the old name 
behind involves leaving also the old home; 
es the future bids fair to be a bright one for 
ner. 

‘Your dress!” says Minnie, as the maid 
ushers in Rhoda Burns, who is determined to 
be the bearer of the precious robe. 

_ As the rich folds are spread to view, dainty 
sprigs of orange blossom reveal themselves, 
and Minnie, throwing her arms around Mrs. 
Walsingham, who stands looking on with 
smiles and tears— 

“Was I not a true prophet, auntie?” she 
says, ‘fand are you not glad that Aunt Mary’s 
present las proved to be our Elsie’s wedding- 
dress ?” 


said the doctor, looking 


HOW TO SKELETONISE LEAVES. 


s¢ This is an art 
Which does not mend nature; change it 
rather, 
But the art itself is nature.” 


2 | HE art of re- 
| ducing leaves 

and plants to 
skeletons has 
fallen some- 








But for his | 


what into 
disuse in 
England, 
although not 
many years 
ago it was 

fashionable 






rather a 
amusement. 
It was discovered in 
the 17th century by a 
Neapolitan surgeon, but 
ee’ he =kept the process a 
secret, and it died with him. 
Happily, nearly one hundred years later, a 
similar discovery was made by Ruysch, the 
, Dutch naturalist, who, more generous than 
| his predecessor, made known .the means by 

















which the perfect skeleton of a plant, leaf, 
flower, fruit, and root might be obtained, 
These two were not quite the first to prac. 
tise the art, however, though I believe them 
to have been the first Europeans who did so, 

Long before their time the Chinese were 
familiar with the process, and had brought ir 
neatly to perfection. They also turned it to 
account by sometimes making large leaves, 
thus prepared, the groundwork for those ex. 
quisitely delicate paintings for which they aro 
famous, some specimens of which may be 
seen in one of the museums at Kew Gardens, 

Whether the growth of the pigtail has a 
stimulating effect upon the brain is a question 
too profound for discussion here, but certainly 
the inventive faculties in the Chinese were, in 
many instances, developed long before those 
of our shock-headed Saxon races. 

The various methods of skeletonising all 
aim at the same object, that of dissolving or 
decomposing the fleshy parts, leaving only the 
fibre and filaments. 

The season for collecting objects for this pur- 
pose is August and September, just the height 
of summer. The readers who may be follaw- 
ing out the advice of a former paper for 
ornamenting their rooms from the wayside and 
hedges cannof, do better than take up this 
branch of the Same subject, collecting for it in 
the interval which must elapse after the early 
summer flowers and grasses, and befere autumn 
brings her store of fruits and richly-coloured 
foliage. z 

Amongst the Icaves which most readily and 
perfectly become skeletons are the holly, 
laurel, walnut, and willow, and any others of a 
similar texture. They must not be worm- 
eaten, faded, or crushed in any way, nor 
should they be gathered whilst wet with rain. 
In a word, the perfect, mature leaf is what 
must be sought. 

The old-fashioned method of leaving them 
slowly to decompose in water is, perhaps, the 
safest, and may be highly recommended for 
the exercise it necessitates of that desirable 
virtue, patience. 

The leaves are to be laid ina sufficiently- 
large open vessel filled with rain-water. ‘This 
must be left out-of-doors, exposed to the air 
and sun, and no further attention is required 
beyond that of occasionally adding more 
water to make up for what is lost by evapora- 
tion. 

In about a month the specimens should be 
examined, and those from which the green 
pulp separates easily with a slight rub are 
ready for the next process. The others will 
require to soak some time longer, according 
to their texture. Then take each leaf which 
is ready and plunge it into a basin of cleaa 
cold water, gently rubbing it between the 
finger and thumb wader the water, detaching 
the membrane from the fibre. The delicate 
specimens should be cleared from any tiny 
morsels of green which remain with a 
needle or fine brush, either in the water or 
spread upon a sheet of paper. 

The skeletons will now probably be of a 
dirty-white colour, and to remove this defect 
a solution should be prepared of a large tea- 
spoonful of chloride of lime to a quart of 
water, adding a few drops of vinegar. The 
leaves require to be left about fifteen minutes 
in this mixture, though the length of time 
differs according to the size and toughness of 
the leaf; but they will become exceedingly 
brittle if Icft in too long, so that they should 
be taken out directly they are sufficiently 
bleached. 

After this, each leaf is laid between sheets 
of blotting-paper, under a gentle pressure, for 
a few hours to prevent their curling up. 
Perhaps the less patient experimentors wil 
prefer a more expeditious method of skeleton- 
ising, and by bringing chemistry to. their aid 
they can hasten the process of decomposition. 
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The following is a good recipe :—Dissolve 
four ounces of common washing soda in a 
uart of boiling water, then add two ounces 
of slaked quicklime, and boil for a quarter of 
anhour. Let it cool, and then pour off the 
clear liquor into a clean saucepan (leaving all 
the sediment in the first one). Keep the 
mixture on the fire, and when it boils put in 
the leaves, &c., and boil them for an hour, 
adding water occasionally to make up for 
what evaporates. I may suggest that pipkins 
or gallipots do just as well for the purpose as 
saucepans, and cost only two or three pence 
each, instead of as many shillings. If any of 
the’ leaves do not appear to be’ ready they 
may be put back into the pot and boiled a 
little longer. After the boiling the leaves are 
treated in exactly the same way as described 
for the slower method of skeletonising. 


In spite of the greatest care, some of the 
fibres will be found broken, and frequently the 
sides are torn away from the mid-rib. If they 
are successful in other respects they are worth 
mending, but will require very delicate hand- 
ling in the process. A very little clear gum 
should be employed, and the repaired parts 
will hardly be visible if neatly done. The 
stalks may be strengthened or renewed by 
mounting them on fine wire. 


Many kinds of seed-pods and even fruits 
may be treated in the same way as leaves and 
flowers; the only difference being that, as their 
shape will not allow of their being rubbed 
between the finger and thumb, the pulp must 
be entirely removed by means of a needle or 
camel’s-hair brush. Kidney beans, being very 
fibrous, are usually successful. The pod must 
be cut open first at one side, and the beans 
-removed. Poppy-heads, and similar seed- 
vessels, form beautiful objects, and are.a 
pleasing variety amongst the leaves. 

If the specimens are to be formed into.a 
group they will all require mounting on wire ; 


or, what has .a more natural effect, each leaf. 


or flower may be re-stalked by gumming it on 
to'a dry grass-stalk, such as may be found in 
awisp of hay. Trails of ivy and other creep- 
ing plants may be made up in the same way, 
by substituting an artificial stalk and fastening 
the leaves on with clear gum. 

When all this is finished there only remains 
the important work of their arrangement. We 
cannot iidmire the stiff bunches one sometimes 
sees treisured up as a household god beneath 
a glass shade, which no sacrilegious hand fs 
permitted to lift. They give us the idea that 
their arranger is extremely proud of her per- 
formance. A tastefully-arranged group, with 
a background of dark velvet, zncovered. by 
a shade, is as effective an arrangement as can 
be made. The delicate varieties of fern and 
leaf may be fastened, in a flat wreath, on a 
background of satin or velvet, forming an ex- 
quisite frame for a photograph or picture. 
Every fibre and line of tracery is shown up to 
perfection. The larger leaves may be intro- 
duced with great advantage amongst groups of 
dried ferns and grapes, and serve to brighten 
up their effect considerably. 

Another way of .displaying the specimens is 
to get a shallow box, “of any matcrial, line it 
with dark velvet, removing the lid, and hang 
it up against the wall. Inside the box is 
arranged the group of leaves, and as they 
are, as it were, surrounded by velvet, they are 
said to show with great effect. The outside 
of the box is to be covered in any way that 
may commend itself to the reader. 

A method of crystallizing grass may be fitly 
described here, as being a kindred subject to 
skeleton leaves. It is a truism that “ all is not 
gold that glitters,” but without boasting or 
exaggeration we may claim to be able to 
cover our grasses with crystals that will scin- 
tillate and sparkle like the purest diamonds, 
and a great deal more than gold would do. 


! 


To work the transformation, take 1b. of 
alum, dissolve it in a quart of rain water, and 
heat it. Have ready a bunch, tied loosely, of 


all kinds of flowering, feathery grasses, the 


long graceful heads of wild rye, bearded-wheat. 


and Norway oats, and many other varieties, - 


should be secured. Suspend the bunch over 
a tub, and as soon as the alum and water be 
scalding hot, pour it very slowly over the 
grasses, takmmg care that the solution reaches 
every part of the bunch and thoroughly 
saturates it. Leave. it hanging all night, 
without moving or touching it, and next 
morning every point will be adorned with a 
shining crystal, and sparkling as though it had 
been touched by Jack Frost’s magic finger. 
Should this happy result be but imperfectly 
attained, and the crystals are few and far 
between, it proves that the amount of alum 
was not large enough for the quantity of 
water, a fault easily remedied, and the next 
application will be more successful. 







ELEPHANT RopE 
DANCING.—The ease 
with which the ele- 
phant is taught {to 
perform ‘the most 
agile and difficult 
feats forms a re- 
markable contrast 
to its huge’ un- 
wieldiness of size. 
Aristotle tells us 
that in ancient 
times _clephants 
were taught by 
their keepers ic 
throw stones at a 
mark, to’ cast up 
arms in the air, 
3 and catch them 
again on their fall; and to dance not merely 
on the earth, but on the rope. The first, 
according’ to Suetonius, who exhibited ele- 
phant rope dancers, was Galba at Rome. 
The manner of teaching them to dance 
on the ground was simple enough (by 
the association of music and a hot floor); 
but’ we are not informed how they were 
taught to skip the rope, or whether it 
was the tight or the slack rope, or how high 
the rope might be. ‘The silence of history on 
these points 1s fortunate for the figurantes of 
the present day since, but for this, their fame 
might have been utterly eclipsed. 


CALCULATING Crow.—A Scotch newspaper 
of the year 1816 states that a carrion crow, 
perceiving a brood of fourteen chickens under 


the care of a parent-hen, on a lawn, picked up - 
one; but on a young lady opening the win- ° 


dow and giving an alarm, the robber dropped 
his prey. In the course of the day, however, 
the plunderer returned, accompanied by 
thirteen other crows, when every one seized 
his bird, and carried off the whole brood at 
once. 


WatcH Doc.—A thief, who had broke 
into the shop of Cellini, the Florentine artist, 
and was breaking open the caskets, in order to 
come at,some jewels, was arrested in his 
progress by a dog, against whom he found it a 
difficult matter to defend himself with a sword. 
The faithful animal ran to the room where the 
journeymen slept; but as they did not seem 
to hear hfii*barking, he drew away the bed 
clothes, axd- pulling them alternately by the 
arms, fotcibly awaked them; then barking 





very loud, he'showed the way to the thieves, 
and went on before; but the men would not 
follow him, and at last locked their door. 


The dog having lost all hopes of the assistance 
of these men, undertook the task alone, and 
ran down stairs; he could not’ find.the villain 
in the shop, but immediately rushing into.the 
street, came up with him, and tearing off his 
cloak, would have treated him according to 
his deserts, if the fellow had not called to 
some tailors in the~ neighbourhood, and 
begged they would assist him against a mad 
dog;:the tailors believing him, came. to. his 
assistance, and compelled.the poor animal to 
retire. ; < 

SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. — A lady had 
a tame bird which she was in the habit of 
letting out of its cage every day. One, morn- 
ing, as it was picking crumbs of bread off the 
carpet, her cat, who always before showed 
great kindness for the bird, seized it on a 
sudden, and jumped with it in her mouth upon 
a table. The lady was much alarmed for the 
fate of her favourite, but. on turning about, 
instantly discerned the cause. The door had 
been left open, and a strange cat had just 
come into the room! After turning it out, 
her own cat came down from her place of 
safety, and dropped the’.bird without having 
done it the slightest injury. 

DyInG oF Joy. — One of the strongest 
instances of affection in dogs is related in the 
Memotres du Marquess Langallery. The 
marquess had been two years in the army, 
when returning home, a favourite dog ‘which 
had been left came to meet. him.in the 
court yard, and recognising him as if he had 
only been absent two days, leaped upon his 
neck, and died of joy at having found him 
again. 

SENSE.OF RIDICULE.—Persons who have 
the management of elephants have often 
observed that they know very well when any 
one is’ ridiculing them, and that they very 
oiten revenge themselves when they. haye an 
opportunity. A’ painter. wished, to draw an 
elephant in. the menagerie, at. Paris in an 


-extraordinary attitude, which was with his 


trunk lifted up, and his mouth open. An 
attendant on the painter, to make the elephant 
preserve the position, threw fruits into his 
mouth, and often pretended to throw them 
without doing so. ‘The animal became 
irritated, and, as if knowing, that the painter 
was to blamerather than his servant, turned 
to him, and dashed a quantity of water from 
his trunk over the paper on which the painter 
was sketching his distorted portrait. 

REVENGEFUL SWALLOW. — A. gentleman 
of Brenchley having shot a hen-swallow which 
was skimming in the air, accompanied by her 
mate, the enraged partner immediately flew 
at the fowler, and, as if to revenge the loss it 
had sustained, struck him in the face with its. 
wing, and continued flying around him with 
every appearance of determined anger. For 
several weeks after the fatal shot, the bird 
continued to annoy the gentleman whenever it 
met with him, except on Sundays, when it 
did not recognise him, in consequence of his . 
change of dress. 

TortoIsk.—It is a disputed point whether. 
animals are fond of music or not. A lady . 
writes from her country-house in France—* I 
have a little tortoise always inhabiting the 
garden. When I call ‘ Tortue, tortue,’ he 
answers to his name, otherwise he never shows 
himself—he might be a hundred miles off, for ' 
all we ever see of him; excepting sométimes 
when my sister comes down from Paris to pay 
me a visit. When she plays on the piano, 
he at once responds, and finds his way up to 
her, traversing the lawn and the outer room ; 
he then puts out his small head and appears 
to be intent on listening, and to enjoy the 
harmony of sweet sounds. When she accom- 
panies the air with her voice, it seems to 
afford the mysterious little hard-coated crea- 
ture still more pleasure. The music ended, 
he retires again to the garden.—K.”" 































































































WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“ Fapinc Away.” 


BG) ADING away. 
“ Yes, as the 
s\ weak light of 
a candle 
fades at day- 
dawn before 
the rising 
sun. The 
e¢andle 
shines out 
well in the 
darkness of 
night, but 
the morning 
draws on, 
and in the 
rosy flood of 
glory with 
which the 
room is filled 
the little candle-light slowly fades away. 

Miss Gorman was on one of her 
gossiping rounds of visits, and her new 
topic was Miss Crofton’s failing health. 
Gossip and chatter she must about 
everything—funerals as well as mar- 
riages, misdeeds as well as marvels, 
murders as well as somebody’s new 
recipe for mincemeat. But her tongue 
was to blame, not her heart, for the 
glibness with which she discoursed on 
sin, sorrow, and misfortune: One might 
almost imagine that the tongues of some 
people were independent members, with 
wills and wishes of their own, and inde- 
pendent powers. The people possessed 
of them are so kind, so willing, so 
generous in deeds, but their abominable 
self-willed tongues do so much harm, 
inflict so much discomfort with their 
words, that the unfortunate possessors of 
the unruly members would, as a rule, 
find passage money to the other half 
of the globe quite pressed upon their 
acceptance by their acquaintances if 
they declared a want of funds to be 
the only bar to their emigration. But 
enough of tongues, and too much, as 
/Esop’s dinner-giving masier considered 
when he found his festive board so fully 
furnished with those articles. To return 
to poor, kind-hearted Miss Gorman, 
whose eyes were full of tears as, for the 
fourth or fifth time that day she repeated 
the words— 

‘‘Ah! surely then ye have seen that our 
dear, sweet flower, lovely Kathleen Crofton 
herself, is fading away. And’she so bril- 
liant too, and so bright but a while ago.”’ 

‘*Tt seems to me that it always is just 
those bright and brilliant ones that do 
go off early,’ said Mrs. Carrol, repeat- 
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ing a very hackneyed idea by way of 
answer, although she would have been 
very puzzled to give a single other in- 
stance of the truth of the saying, from 
personal experience, besides that now 
under discussion. 

I once heard a dear little boy say, 
anxiously, that he did not want to be a 
good little boy, because the good little 
boys in the books all died. That was the 
fruit of mischievous teaching. Happily 
for the world the good little boys don’t 
all die ou¢ of the books, they live to do 
splendid and noble work in their Father’s 
service, and for the good of their fellow 
creatures. And those who want to do 
good to children will leave the sick-bed 
teaching till the sick-bed comes, and 
nourish in them the vigorous love of 
life which God Himself has given us, 
teaching them to love the God-given 
life, and to use the grand gift nobly. 

As itis with good little boys so it is 
with brilliant and beautiful maidens. 
They don’t by any manner of means all 
go off early. Zenobia was a particularly 
brilliant young lady you may depend 
when she used to go out hunting with 
her husband Odenatus, and spurred him 
up to winning a kingdom. She was both 
brilliant and beautiful, when, on his 
death, she grasped the reins herself, 
and yet, instead of going off early, 
she lived a -good many years in the 
Roman villa that eventually became her 
home, and died quite an elderly Roman 
matron. That other modern Queen of 
Palmyra, Lady Hester Stanhope, was 
once upon a time a brilliant young 
damsel, yet she lived to quite old age 
amongst her Arabs. Angelica Kauffman 
did not die young, although her early 
life was sorely marred. But, there, I 
could give you instances enough to fill 
a volume to prove beyond dispute that 
bright human gifts are not bestowed 
upon the world only to be snatched 
hastily away again. So don’t let the 
dear little boy’s fear trouble you. Don’t 
be afraid of gladdening your friends and 
neighbours with beaming smiles and 
sparkling wit. The more you cherish 
joyousness and a loving spirit, the 
healthier you will be. 

And yet—and yet, although I tell you 
all this, and would impress the great 
truth upon you with the deepest earnest- 
ness, Miss Gorman was right in her 
present piece of information. One of 
the brightest and most beautiful of all 
Ireland’s lovely human flowers was 
fading away, and not only Miss Gorman’s 
eyes filled with tears as they fell on the 
face once so glowing with health’s rich 
colouring, but now so purely pale and 
fair. Her father shunned the sight. He 
took to sitting at the side of the dinner 
table, instead of opposite to her. Pat 
O’Brian passed many an unsuspected 
half-hour with streaming eyes hidden 
against the glossy coat of Atlas, who 
was never more to carry his young mis- 
tress for an inspiriting canter or a good 
bounding gallop. 

As for the women servants about 
the place, the doctor, when he called 
one day, told them that he would 
have them all dismissed if they went 
about with such wretched faces. And 
then, when his scolding turned silent 


sorrow into a_ passionate outburst 
of grief, he changed his tactics, and 
pleaded his patient’s cause to much 
more useful purpose, by bidding them 
look cheerful again, at any rate before 
the one they had loved so well, for Adiss 
Kathleen's sake ! 

They had looked sad for her sake, and 
for her sake they bravely tried to look 
cheerful. 

And while Mr. Crofton walked hither 
and thither about his estate, seeing to 
this thing, inquiring about that, in 
the vain hope to tire out thought, 
and Miss Gorman sobbed out her 
plaint, ‘‘She is fading away,’’ Kath- 
leen Crofton lay resting on the sofa 
in her boudoir, and, fading away or 
not, her great dark eyes were shining 
with a radiancy they had never known 
before, not even when she and Dorothy 
Gilbank stood face to face with death in 
the Welsh cave and Dolly gained fresh 
courage from their fearless faith. 

Kathleen was reading, and her lips 
were parted with a smile, not the merry, 
mischievous smile of keen activity of 
former days, but a smile that spoke more 
plainly than any words of contented rest- 
fulness. 

She was reading in a brown-leather 
covered book, and the words she was 
reading were these— 

‘* And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it: for 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. 

‘‘And the nations of them which are 
saved shall walk in the light of it.’’ 

A long, long time she lay looking at 
these words. Then she slowly turned 
the leaf, and looked directly at some 
others. She knew well now where to 
find those she wished for. 

‘‘Let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.” ; 

“I was athirst,’? murmured the girl, 
softly; ‘‘I was athirst. But now! Light 
and life—light and life.” 

She laid the book down gently, and 
clasped her hands and closed her eyes 
as she added, still more fervently, 
‘‘Thanksbe unto God for his unspeakable 
gift.” ‘All things shall be added unto 
you.’ Yes, yes, dear Lord, all things 
have been added unto me. Blessing 
upon blessing. My heart is full; it can 
take in no more.”’ 

Thus was the little light of Kathleen 
Crofton’s life fading away into the 
glorious light and life of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

And some had eyes to see the new 
glory that was growing round her, that 
glory brighter far and more beautiful 
than any that even the Christian piety 
of Fra Angelico could touch his paint- 
brush with. ; 

Mr. Croftonwas one of those who could 
see, but he did not want to see. It told 
him more plainly than the thin hands 
and the fair white cheeks that his child's 
home would soon be in fairer mansions 
than Elsinore Towers or the most 
princely palace that this world contains. 
And just yet he could not rejoice. 

“Papa, dear, dear papa,’’ whispered 
Kathleen one day, as she laid her head 
against his shoulder ; ‘‘never forget that 
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““MY HEART IS FULL; IT CAN TAKE IN NO MORE.” 


I would have stayed with you for your 
comfort, if I could. I did try, but it was 
no use. And now, oh papa! now you will 
not be sorry that I am looking forward 
to the joy that shall be revealed ?”’ 

Mr. Crofton could find no voice to 
answer for some mimutes, and when he 
did, it was a roundabout answer, ‘I 
never supposed your head was full of 
these sort of thoughts, child. You were 
always so full of mischief, fun, and high 
spirits.”’ 

Kathleen raised her head, and looked 
at her father with a bright smile. ‘‘And 
<(.d you think, father dearest, that because 
God had given me that beautiful, bright 
blessing of a full joy in my life, that I 
could be less thankful to him than those 
who have been made less rich? You 
don’t know, papa, how I have loved my 
life, and loved my home, and loved my 


loved this beautiful world and its people; 
and the more I have loved all these loves, 
the more I have loved the Giver.”’ 
Mr. Crofton drew the beautiful golden- 
crowned head down again, and kissed it. 
There was silence for a little while, and 
then Kathleen spoke again, gently and 
pleadingly, ‘‘And because you have 
loved mamma and me so much, papa, 
you, too, love God more. Is it not so?”’ 
‘Oh! Leena!’’ exclaimed Mr. Crofton, 
in a burst of grief that he could no 
longer stifle, ‘‘ I have tried, I have tried. 
But child, child, you do not know what it 
isto have the cry for ever sounding in 
your heart, whether you sleep or wake, 
work or rest, ‘ You are to lose both, to 
lose all you love, to be left alone, alone.’’’ 
His head dropped forward into his 
hands, and he groaned for very agony. 
Kathleen drew herself up, and laid her 


happiness and my power for fun, and ' check against her father’s face. ‘* And 


yet not alone, for the Father is with 
me,”’ fell the healing whisper into his 
ear. He drew one of his hands from his 
face, and passed it round his daughter, 
and she added more firmly— ey 
‘«¢ A little while, and ye shall be -with 
me where lam!’ It is a very old, old 
stcry, papa ;-blet it is none the less 
pleasant in the hearing for that, that the 
time is so near when we shall have no 
more goodbyes to say. And, meantime, 
there are many things I wish you to 
do for my sake, papa, before you join us.”’ 
Thus Kathleen Crofton comforted her 
father, and strengthened him to bear the 
future. But he was not the only one to 
whom her thoughts and care were given 
during those last days of life. There 
were many to be comforted for the loss 
of that flower transplanted so early and 
unexpectedly. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 






& NE of the most earnest 
and high - minded 
American women 
known to fame 
was Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli. 
Her father, 
Timothy Fuller, 
was a direct de- 
scendant of the 
old Pilgrim 
Fathers, and in- 
herited the stern mo- 
rality and uncompro- 
mising sense of duty which 
distinguished the Puritans of England. His 
timid, shrinking wife left the management of 
the children very much to him; and thus it 
happened that little Margaret, who was born’ 
at Cambridge, Port Massachusetts, upon the 
23rd of May, 1810, was very early brought 
ander his influence. 
Mr. Fuller, admirable as he was, knew 
nothing whatever of the needs of a sensitive 
little child, and his one idea was to make her 
a prodigy of learning. ; 
Margaret had excellent abilities, but .she 
had also a very greatideal of imagination,,and 
all the nervous excitement which belongs to 
such a temperament. She was not strong, 
and before she was six years old the* long 
lessons and heavy tasks set her: by her ‘father 
told terribly upon her health. eras | 
She was required by him to learn so. much: 
ind commit so much to memory that it:-wvas 


often very late at night before she could go to 
rest, and then sleep was impossible. Mr. ° 
fuller was only at home in the evenings, and - 
was so stern if any mistake ‘occurred:'in’ the ' 


recitations Margaret prepared for him that her 
edueation must have been a‘ time of great 
torture. ‘ 


When at last she went'to bed, the -poot'’ 


little overtasked child could not rest ;‘ horrible 
‘reams tormented her, and she awoke shriek- 
ing with terror. 


Yalking rubbish” when she ‘tried to explain: 
her dreadful visions. ; Oe ; 

Before she was six she was ‘learning’ Latin, 
and before she was eight her acquaintance 
with Shakespeare was thorough. She became 
so devoted to learning that when she was 
thirteen her one wish and aim in life was to 
cultivate her mind. To this she lent every 
faculty she possessed, and we find her at 


fifteen rising before five, and in the course of : 


’ > 5 ae . | Margaret went to Paris, and thence to Italy 
a day’s work studying French, Italian, Greck, ‘ where the romance of her Ufe began. Hise 


; Sympathies with the ardent people of this 


Catin, music, singing, metaphysics, and 
philosophy! In addition to all this she kept 
a journal regularly. 

Bat Margaret was not to be allowed to 
sacrifice everything to her love of learning. 
She was to be taught that life has higher 
lessons to teach than mere knowledge. When 
she was about twenty her acquaintance with 
German literature inspired her with a rapt 
desire to visit Europe and acquaint herself 
thoroughly with the nations of which her 
varied reading gave her such exalted ideas. 

Yo this end she determined to earn suffi- 
cleat money to pay her expenses, for her 
father was not well enough off to afford her 
the luxury of travel. 

She undertook the education of her younger 
sisters and brothers upon the understanding 
that the money thus saved should be hers. 
She looked upon this self-imposed task, which 
to many girls would have been delightful, as 
the most irksome thing in the world. But 
although the education of the children occu- 
pied her for eight hours a day, and she was 
housekeeper and attendant upon an invalid 


‘For this she was: often - 
severely punished, and told: to “leave. off . 


philanthropic work. 





mother, at the same time she still carried 
on her own intellectual training. We find her 
passing her evenings in the study of European 
geography, and writing out analytical criti- 
cisms of the works of Schiller and Goethe, 
and it is not surprising that the immediate 
result of so much exertion was a long and 
serious illness. 

In 1835 Mr. Fuller died, and Margaret’s 
plans were completely overthrown. As the 
eldest of a*large family, much devolved upon 
her. They were comparatively poor, and the 
question was no longer one of only saving 
money, but of the need of making it. 

The voyage to Europe was an impossibility, 
if justice was to be done to the other mem- 
bers of the family. Margaret realised this, 
and her sense of duty led her to relinquish her 


‘own ambition, not without a pang which she 


could not hide, but with cheerfulness, which, 
if at first assumed, became natural to her. 


She had many friends, and among them 
some sufficiently influential to obtain an ap- 
pointment for her as teacher in a large school 
at Providence. Sixty scholars were under her 
management, and after awhile her earnest 
nature met with a fitting reward in the enthu- 
Siastic affection felt for her by her pupils. 

She has been called egotistical and con- 
ceited—perhaps she was—but her great 
powets of mind were joined to a very simple 
and sincere character, and she talked naturally 
of all that interested her. Her conversational 
powers were so esteemed that the recognition 
of them led to a curious scheme. A class ivas 


formed for conversation and placed under her 
“directions, and, rather strangely, the plan was 
“very successful, 
‘November, 1839, and the fame of these con- 


The first meeting was in 


versational gatherings became so great that 


. gentlemen, wished to join them. Accordingly 
, the next year mixed classes were held, but 
_Were hot quite.so successful. In 1844: Marga- 


ret Fuller became engaged in literary work, 
and. Mr, Greeley,.a proprietor of the Mew 
York Tribune, proposed that she should live 
in his family, and write. for his newspaper. 
This led to her going to reside near New 
York, and then she first interested herself, in 
In 1846 her longed-for 
voyage to Europe became possible, and the 
first country she visited after her arrival at 
Liverpool was Scotland. 

Later in the year she came to London, and 
at once became a favourite of society. She is 
described as having been of medium height, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and a curious 
habit of closing her eyelids frequently whilst 
speaking. 

After a stay of some months in London, 


country were so great and so engrossing that 
she threw herself into all the political contests 
of the period. She became accidentally 
acquainted with a young nobleman, the 
Marchese Ossoli. He belonged to a poor 
patrician family, and was greatly interested 
m the American lady. His acquaintance 
ripened into love, and although Margaret 
refused the offer of his hand and left Rome, 
it was only to return some few months later, 
when she rewarded his devoted attachment 
and became his wife in December, 1847. 

For political reasons the marriage was con- 
cealed for more than a year. The marriage of 
the Marchese with a Protestant would have 
been fatal to him. ‘The secrecy this entailed 
was very galling to Margaret. But three of 
her husband’s brothers were in the service of 
the State, and Margaret had written and 
spoken so openly of the glory of Italian inde- 
pendence that she was necessarily unpopular 
with the reigning powers. 

In 1848 she went to Rieti, and there, on the 
5th of September, her baby boy was born. 





Her husband was engaged in Rome, and 
could only visit her occasionally ; sometimes, 
after many hours’ travelling, he could only 
pass a few hours with her. Margaret was 4 
devoted mother, and her suffering was very 
great when she found that if she was to bea 
true wife to her husband and join him in 
Rome she must leave her boy to strangers, 
“ Ah,” she writes to her husband, “how 
can I ever, ever leave him!” 

ret it had to be done, and little Angelo 
was left with a trustworthy nurse, as_ his 
mother hoped, and when after a month’s 
absence she returned to find him well and 
strong she became a little more reconciled to 
it. But political troubles thickened. In 
April, Rome was in a state of siege, and once 
with her husband, Margaret could not leave 
the city to visit her darling. Every day she 
walked a great distance to meet a physician 
who was allowed to pass out into the country, 
and upon the scanty tidings he brought, her 
heart tired. 

She was too energetic to be still. She 
began to nurse at one of the hospitals for thr 
wounded, spending her whole time ami‘ 
scenes of suffering. She sent money as con- 
stantly as she could for her ‘child, and only 
hoped that the nurse might prove faithful ; 
but when at last she and her husband could 
leave Rome she found that her'little one, her 
darling, had been all but starved to death. 

How keen her anguish was we learn from 
her letter. ‘*‘ My baby,” she writes, “I found 
too weak to smile, to lift his little wasted 
hand!” and it was four long weeks before he 
had strength to smile.. 

She determined that no circumstances should 
ever reconcile her to parting from him again, 
and aconviction grew upon her that life in 
beautiful Italy could-not beshers. In 1850 it 
was decided: that the. whole: family should go 
to America.” Her marriage; was now known, 
and she had been ‘dssured,'that her husband 
and little son would be welcome in her native 
Wels oe Oak ae ie 

Passages. were, taken in the “Elizabeth,” a 
merchant vessel, leaving Leghorn upon the 


7th of May. [ 


The lovely. breezes of early summer made 
the trip along the shores of the Mediterranean 
most delightful. ‘Littke Angelo was the idol of 
all the passengers and crew ; and a special pet 
of.the Captain’s, | « . 

A few. days after leaving port, Captain 
Hayes sickened with the small-pox, and died 
upon the 2ndof June. Angelo, who had been 
much with him, took the dreadful complaint. 
His mother’s anguish was terrible, but she 
was not to lose him so. He recovered, on2 
with a grateful heart Margaret Fuller spent 
her time in trying to comfort the widow of 
the unfortunate Captain. 

The Atlantic was crossed, home seemed 
near, New York was to be reached next day, 
the pilot came on board, and in spite of a 
thick fog all appeared to be going well. But, 
about four in the morning of the 16th of July 
the ship received a fearlul shock. She had 
struck ! 

All on board recognised the danger! The 
little one awakened from his sleep, terrified 
and shivering, cried piteously, but no other 
cries were heard. Margaret, taking her boy 
in her arms, sung him to sleep! They were 
so close to land that a few brave. resolute 
men on shore might have saved all their lives; 
but no brave sailors were near them, only 
wretched outcasts, who streamed in sight 
hoping to profit by the wreck. 

Margaret might have been saved would she 
have left husband or child, for the mate with 
incredible effort had managed a rope and 
plank, by means of which he took the 
Captain’s widow to shore. The ship broke 
up fast; still Margaret would not try to save 
her own life without her loved ones. The 
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dashing waves carried fresh victims away ; at 
four o’clock in the afternoon only three seamen 
remained, beside the family, when the mate 
declared he would save Angelo or die. 

He had the child in his arms, prepared to 


rs : es 6 TY", t . = 
put his resolve into execution, when “a wave | cottage—a damp little place, with 


burst over the forecastle, and the foremast fell, 
carrying the deck and all upon it.’”” Margaret 
was last seen “clad in her white night-dress 
with her hair loose on her shoulders.” 

Parents and child died together! Little 
Angelo’s remains .were washed on shore and 
reverently buried. Afterwards his grandmother, 
ald Mrs Fuller, visited the spot, and his tiny 
body was removed to the churchyard where 
her husband lay buried. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and the husband 
she had devotedly loved, rest together at the 
bottom of the vast ocean. Her memory will 
live as long as earnestness of purpose and 
purity of life are valued in the world. 

J. E. Runtz REEs, 


THAT CAPTIVATING WIDOW. 


By Saran Doupney. 





CHAPTER II. 
’ a 

@vY Monday all Ox- 

. (f worthy knew all that 
was to be known 
about the interesting 
widow. She was seen 
walking slowly down 
the narrow lane that 
; led to the Nettletons’ 
a) house, her fine figure dis- 
played to perfection in her 
tightly-fitting black dress, 
her lustrous golden hair 

shining in the afternoon sun- 

light. She had learnt from 

her landlady that a cottage 

standing close to Major 
. Nettleton’s residence, and 
belonging to that gentleman, was with- 
out an occupant. 

A little later she was seated in the 
major’s drawing-room, talking in her 
smooth, easy way to Mrs. Nettleton and 
the girls. It was surprising how much 
information she contrived to give them 
about herself in a quarter of an hour. It 
was still more astonishing to hear the 
names of all the grand people whom she 
classed among her friends. Was the 
cottage to be let furnished? Yes. Ah! 
that was delightful, for she had sold all 
her own furniture, and stored her plate. 
In fact, she did not mind frankly con- 
fessing that she had recently had some 
very severe losses. Her dear husband 
had invested considetable sums in 
mining shares, and the shares were now 
worth next to nothing. But, she added, 
with her sad, sweet smile, she had no 
one to care for, saving herself; and so 
what did it matter? She only wanted 
to end her days in peace and retirement, 
cherishing the memory of him whom she 
had lost. 

At these words the major and his son 
Conrad both looked as if Mrs. Belgrave’s 
resolve to remain a widow was a public 
calamity. Mrs. Nettleton and her 
daughters, on the contrary, evidently 
approved of her faithfulness to the de- 
parted. The young ladies felt’ that she 
would have been a formidable rival had 
she taken the field against them. And 













as to their mother, that anxious matron 
could scarcely refrain from ‘applauding 
a woman who was contented to be only 


: once married ! 


They all went with her to look at the 


ridiculously small Gothic windows, which 
admitted hardly any light. The furniture 
had found its way here from Mrs. 
Nettleton’s lumber-rooms; but the widow 
praised it; and called it charmingly 
antique. She paid a quarter’s rent in 
advance, and took possession at once. 
































CHAPTER IIL. 


THE summer days wore on, and the 
Nettletons became devoted to their new 
acquaintance. She was so sweet, was 
the ‘genéral verdict; so even-tempered 
without being uninteresting. Then, too, 
she had such wonderful and varied 
knowledge of places and people, and 
was so familiar with the family secrets 
of the aristocracy that it was most 
improving to be in her company. Yet 
withal her affability was such that her 
friends found it necessary to warn her 


against being too civil to her inferiors. 


‘*You must be careful to keep that 
little Bretton girl at a distance, dear 
Mrs. Belgrave,” said Amelia Nettleton, 
one day. ‘‘Give her an inch, and she 
will take an ell. The rector and his 
wife have made a great deal too much 
of her,’ 

‘* Her father is nothing but a broken- 
down merchant,’’ chimed in Mrs. 
Nettleton. ‘‘ And would you believe it ? 
She was actually scheming to get poor 
young Mayflower to propose to her, but 
I am happy to say we rescued him,” 
added the lady, complacently. 

**Ah,” said Mrs. Belgrave, witha sigh, 
‘‘how incomprehensible it seems that 
girls should be setting matrimonial 
traps! My dear sisters and myself were 
quite pestered with offers as soon as we 
came out. I am afraid to remember 
how many we rejected,’’ added the fair 
widow, pensively. ; 

The sigh was echoed by the three Miss 
Nettletons, who had not found eligible 
suitors to be as plentiful as blackberries. 
Even the ungrateful Mayflower, although 
rescued from the Jirctton snare, did not 
seem disposed to casi himself at the feet 
of his deliverers. 

The rector and his wife had not 
enrolled themselves among the number 
of Mrs. Belgrave’s worshippers. They 
received her gracefully amd genially 
enough, but in their hearts they mis- 
trusted her. 

‘Did you ever see such wonderful 
hair and such a complexion, Paul ?”’ 








asked Mrs. Harlowe of her husband. 
‘*T wonder if it is all quite real ?”’ 

‘‘That is just what-one is always 
saying to oneself about her,’’ he replied. 
‘‘One feels, somehow, that she is too 
good-looking, and knows too. many 
grand people. But really, Kate, I have 
not time to investigate her thoroughly ; 
and as the Nettletons. have taken her up 
so warmly, let them enjoy her.” 

‘They say she is doing wonders. for 
Conrad,’’ said Mrs. Harlowe, ‘‘ and cer- 
tainly the young man doesn’t ‘seem: so 
gloomy nor so sickly as he was. I 
often see him walking in the lane 
with her, evidently in confidential 
talk.” 

“Will the confidential talk end in 
love-making ?’’ asked the rector, laugh- 
ing. ‘* Conrad is sickly, it is true; but 
he has a fine fortune, and will soon be 
master of it,” 

“OQ, Mrs. Belgrave has taken vows of 
perpetual widowhood,”’ returned Mrs. 
Harlowe. ‘‘And the Nettletons will 
never let poor Conrad marry, if they can 
help it. All the doctors think he is sure 
to die young ; and if he lives to be five- 
and-twenty he can bequeath his fortune 
to his step-mother and sisters, which is 
just what they expect him todo. They 
always speak of his marriage as a sheer 
impossibility” ““ ||. 

“Well, well, let them go -their own 
ways,’’ said the rector; ‘‘ but it surprises 
me to see how ready the .Nettletons are 
to take up an utter stranger like Mrs. 
Belgrave while they will not even notice 
little Ellen Bretton! The‘ one: 1s:imper- 
fectly educated, I am ‘convinced, and 
may turn out to be a mére’adventuress ; 
the other is accomplished and refined, 
and we know all her history.’’, 

‘““Don’t enter upon that .subject,”’ 
cried his wife, ‘‘ it makes me too angry! 
Ellen Bretton takes their rudeness quite 
calmly, like a sensible girl ‘as:she is. 
And as to Mayflower, I think she is 
rather glad his visits are less frequent. 
But I own that these things try my 
patience.”’ 

Meanwhile Ellen Bretton performed 
her daily duties, and thought very little 
either about the Nettletons or the faith- 
less curate. She was a good girl, who 
worked hard that she might not be a 
burden to her parents. They had but a 
small income to live upon, and Ellen 
was resolved that they should have all 
the comfort that their reduced means 
could give them, and something more. 
Whac did it matter to her that the 
Major’s daughters passed her without 
even the shadow of a recognition when 
she encountered them in the village 
street? What did it matter that the 
curate’s boyish pink face grew pinker 
still, from a sense of shame, at her ap- 
proach? For the quiet, busy little woman ° 
life had joys enough without the Net- 
tletons’ notice or Mr. Mayflower’s de- : 
yotion. l 

In her silent way Ellen studied Mrs. 
Belgrave with considerable interest and 
curiosity. Like the rector, she had soon 
found out that the fascinating widow 
was not a cultivated woman. She had 
overheard enough of Mrs. Belgrave’s 
conversation to detect her slips of gram- 
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mar, and occasional mispronunciations. 
And yet there was nothing about her 
that could be termed absolutely vulgar ; 
it seemed to Ellen that she had been 
sufficiently in the company of ladies and 
gentlemen to have caught some of their 
ways. 

Keener-sighted than most people, the 
rector’s governess had discovered the 
game that Mrs. Belgrave was so skil- 
fully playing. She was convinced that 
her object in coming to Oxworthy was 
to marry Conrad Nettleto.a. 

Frequently she came across the couple 
strolling in the quiet lanes or unfre- 
quented fields. Mrs. Belgrave must 
have been at least five years older than 
the young man; but there was that in 
his manner which said plainly that his 
was no brotherly attachment. In public, 
Ellen soon perceived that they were both 
upon their guard. If they had any 
matrimonial intentions it was clear that 
they kept them to themselves. At the 
Sunday scholars’ feast she watched the 
pair with secret amusement, and saw, 
very plainly, what was going on. 





CHAPTER IV. 


REARY Qc- 
tober set in 
hazy and 
still. The 
'F little Go- 

thic cot- 
tage was 
half buried 
by trees, 
and its 
narrow 
garden was 
choked by 
a 8-20 
leaves, but 
Mrs. Bel- 
grave 
stayed on. People 
intimated that she 
would scarcely find 
it a comfortable 
dwelling when the 
rains began to fall. 
She answered them always with her 
placid smile, saying that she was 
easily contented, and there was some- 
thing—was it a pleasing melancholy ?— 
about the dismal, little house which 
exactly suited the state of her feelings. 
She could sit in the small, dark rooms, 
and think peacefully of her departed 
dear one. If she had not been a staunch 
Protestant she almost thought that she 
should have sought the seclusion of a 
convent cell. Does not deep grief in- 
variably demand retirement ? 

So she talked prettily and senti- 
mentally, until even Sir Austin Roper 
declared that he could not help admiring 
that poor thing’s faithfulness to her 
husband's memory, and sent her a liberal 
cupply of game. . Kind-hearted Lady 
Roper came sometimes to the Gothic 
cottage, and listened to the gentle out- 
pourings of the widow’s sorrows with 
unfailing sympathy. The rector paid 
his pastoral calls, and came away gene- 
rally with a puzzled smile on his good- 
rempered face. He had a vague 
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impression that Mrs. Belgrave was a 
humbug, but he could not see that she 
was doing any harm, and did not feel 
himself bound to take measures towards 
exposing her. 

But there was one who was less 
tolerant of the widow’s devices, and tuat 
was Mrs. Harlowe. 

“*T don’t believe in her,’’ she would say 
positively; ‘‘and as to her aristocratic 
connections, they are about as substan- 
tial as Sairy Gamp’s Mrs. Harris! It 
is all very well of Paul to say, Let her 
alone. 1 don’t think humbugs ought 
to be let alone. Everything that is false 
ought to be exposed.”’ 

“« Ah, Kate!’’ said the rector, ‘‘if all 
the masks were stripped away we should 
find ourselves in a sadly changed world! 
There are few things that could stand 
the touch of Ithuriel’s spear.”’ 

“Why, Paul, I thought you hated all 
hypocrisy as heartily as I do!”’ 

“So I do: but it is not for me to 
separate the tares from the wheat. 
There is One who has said, ‘Let both 
grow together till the harvest.’ ’’ 

‘Well, I wish Robert would come 
and pass his judgment on Mrs. Bel- 
grave,”’ said Mrs. Harlowe. ‘ He is 
very clever at finding out mysteries and 
seeing through people.”’ 

Robert Lancaster was Mrs. Harlowe’s 
only brother, a man of whom any sister 
might have been justly proud. He had 
taken high honours at Oxford, and had 
been presented with the valuable living 
of Dorham, in Warwickshire. Again 
and again he had received invitations 
to Oxworthy, but matters in Dorham 
required all his attention, and three 
years had gone by without any meeting 
taking place between himself and the 
Harlowes. 

It so happened that in these October 
days the vicar of Dorham had a little 
spare time on his hands, and he wrote 
to tell his sister that he would spend a 
fortnight at the rectory. 

The news made a great stir in that 
quiet household. Husband and wife 
and children rejoiced, and even the 
governess shared in the general glad- 
ness, She had never seen Mr. Lancaster 
in her life; but she could sympathise 
with all her heart in the delight of her 
friends. Mrs. Harlowe put Robert’s 
letter in her pocket, and set out to pay 
a round of visits in high good humour 
with herself and all the world. 

The first call was on the Nettletons. 
Naturally enough it was not long before 
the subject that was on her mind came 
out; she was too happy to keep such 
glad tidings untold. tn Poe 

‘‘My brother is coming to stay with 
us,’ she said. ‘‘He is the vicar of 
Dorham, you know; and it is such a 
large parish that he has not had any 
leisure since he has been there. I don’t 
think you lave cver seen him, Mrs. 
Nettleton ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied the major’s wife; ‘‘ the 
last time he visited you we were all away 
from home, and were so sorry to have 
missed him.”’ 

“Did not Uncle Kendon live near 
Dorham ?”’ asked Clara, the youngest 
girl, who had a trick of starting un- 








pleasant topics. Mr. Kendon had only 
been dead eighteen months, and the 
family grievance was still fresh. 

““Yes,’’ said Amelia, shortly; and 
then added, in a sweeter tone, ‘I sup- 
pose your brother is married now, Mrs. 
Harlowe ?”’ 

“Oh no,’’ answered the rector’s wife, 
smiling; ‘‘he has been ‘so busy that [ 
believe he -hasn’t had time to look about 
him for a bride.’’ 

‘““Does he approve of celibacy ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Nettleton, with ill-concealed 
anxiety. : 

‘‘No; Iam sure he intends to marry: 
some day,’’ responded Mrs. Harlowe. 
‘7 mean to talk very seriously to him on ° 
the subject when he comes. It is high 
time that his choice was made.”’ 

‘“When does he arrive?’’ inquired : 
Amelia. 

*“Let me see—this is Thursday; we 
expect him on Saturday.’’ i 

She went her way, leaving throbbing © 
hearts behind her. Before the echo of 
her footsteps had died away on their. 
carriage-drive the Nettletons were plan- 
ning a dinner-party, to be given in- 
honour of Mr. Lancaster. 

So occupied were they with these im- 
portant concerns of their own that . 
Friday passed without one of them run- , 
ning into the Gothic cottage. The ex- 
citement of Mr. Lancaster’s expected 
appearance made them almost neglectful 
of their dear friend. Saturday came, 
and with it Mr. Lancaster, who arrived 
by an afternoon train, and met the three 
Miss Nettletons, in their most becoming 
costumes, sauntering arm-in-arm in the 
rectory lane. 

On her way to church on Sunday 

morning Mrs. Belgrave caught a glimpse 
of the vicar of Dorham walking with his 
sister along the churchyard path. At 
the sight of him she stopped short, 
turned, and hurried back to her cottage 
with all possible speed; and her seat in 
church was not occupied during that 
day. 
The Nettletons’ dinner-party was fixed 
for Thursday, and the widow received 
an invitation. Should she accept it or 
not? It cost her hours of painful 
thought, and but for Conrad Nettleton it 
is probable that she would have excused 
herself on the plea of illness. But the 
young man was childishly set upon her 
coming, and would not be gainsaid. Go 
she must, let the consequence be what it 
would. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she said, as she stood before 
her mirror; ‘oh, if I lose the game 
when it is so nearly won !”’ 

Robert Lancaster and his sister found 
so much to talk about that for the first 
two or three days Mrs. Belgrave was 
forgotten. But when certain more 1m- 
portant themes had been fully discussed 
Mrs. Harlowe’s thoughts came back to 
the. mysterious widow. : 

“‘You must see her, Robert,’’ she said, 
when she had accurately described her 
face and voice and manner. ‘I should 
like to have your opinion on her; I think 
I’ll take you to call at the cottage.”’ 

They did call; but were informed that 
Mrs. Belgrave was not well enough to 
leave her room that day. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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AN OLD STORY RE-TOLD.” 


ONCE there lived in distant country 
A lord of large estate ; 
All his lands were fair and fertile, 
And his store of gold was great; 
But he prized one treasure only 
As increasing joy of life, 
And that jewel was his tender 
And fast-dying lady wife. 
Fair and graceful was his daughter, 
_But his love of her was small, 
For his heart was not a large one, 
And her mother filled it all. 
When his wife was dead and buried, 
Wandered he, disconsolate, 
By her grave to mourn her mem’ry 
In the evening gloaming late. 
There he found another mourner 
By a grave but freshly made ; 
Where a wife, in sad devotion, 
Had a husband lately laid. 
Soon the mourners found the solace 


Given when each with each could sigh, 
And they dropped their tears encoupled 


O’er each grave alternately, 

Till the winter rains came weeping 
With an energy unspent ; 

These they left to represent them, 
And a wedding tour they went. 


Cinderella, his fair daughter, 
Kept within the castle hall, 
With less show of outward weeping, 


Mourned her mother more than all. 


Soen her father brought his lady, 
And behind her there appeared 
Two grown-daughters. ‘* Now,’ 

whispered, 
“ Cinderella will be cheered !” 
But, alas! her new-made mother 
Saw she was a sunbeam bright, 


Making her plain daughters shadows 
When compared with her bright light, 


And she hated her, for beauty 
Cannot be stamped on, or out; . 
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Cinderella would her daughters 
Everywhere eclipse, no doubt. 

So she hatched a plan in secret 
To prevent this state of things, 

Poisoning her husband’s judgment 
By her subtle whisperings. 

Till he thought his daughter odious, 
And allowed his wife’s request 

That she might be made their servant, 
And in menial garb be dressed. 


Mistress of the blacking-pot, 
Set to do for everybody | 
Anything themselves would not. 


Cinderella, uncomplaining, 
Did her work in perfect way, 
Nor her inner worth felt lessened 
Only because duty lay 
In a path so rough and humble. 
‘‘ Usefulness was nobleness,’’ 
She would say, and feel exalted 
In her very lowliness ; 
For she knew the occupation 
Of no woman, man, or child, 
Could (if lawful) be disgraceful, 
Though the hands might be defiled ; 
| And that work was then the noblest 
| When for utmost aim and end 
| Had it in most perfect measure 
Some ‘‘ another’ to befriend. 


| Once her new-made sisters, taunting, 
Told her of a coming ball, 

Showing her the splendid dresses 
Meant to shine in royal hall. 

And they bade her plait their tresses, 
And stoop down to tie a shoe: 

‘‘ This,’’ they said, in coarse derision, 
“Ts a fitting work for you. 





Mind you wash the floor this evening— 


Mend this tear I show you now, 
And be ready to undress us 
In the morning, anyhow.” 





Cinderella did their bidding 
Till they left the open door ; 





| 


Then one moment rested, bare-foot, 
Ere she went to scrub the floor. 


Kept to household work most common— 
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But her godmother (a farry),..., 
Who had seen her sweet content, 

With a lot so hard and cruel, 
Better things for her had meant. 








And, by force of magic power, 
She in human form appeared, 
And the girl so worn and weary 
With a gentle footstep neared ; 
Dressed her in most noble raiment, 
Beauteous far beyond compare, 
And a wreath of shining jewels 
Placed upon her nut-brown hair 





Then a fairy coach she conjured, 
And her godchild bade repair 

To the palace of the monarch, 
As the fairest of the fair. 

But when midnight bells should chime: 
She must leave the ball, and come 

To the gloom and hard cold service 
Wanted of her in her home. 

If she lingered, magic power 
Would unrobe her, and display 

Cinderella in the garments 
That she wore at work all day, 


So she hied her to the palace, 
And her beauty lit the hall, 





Till—* Who is this queenly fair one 2?” 
Cried the Prince and courtiers all, 

Cinderella saw her sisters, ; 
Who their envy could not hide, 

Like the puzzled nobles whisper— 
‘Who is she ?”’ and turn aside. 
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But the ladies’ feet were all 
Twice too large to fill that slipper, 

For it was so very small. 
Soon to Cinderella’s father 

Came the Prince, now half distraught, 
Asking if he had a daughter 

Whose could be the foot he sought. 
And the sisters tried compulsion, 





het Sap ey F i 
With the. Prince stands Cinderella, 
And he gazes in her eyes, 
Like the finder of a casket 
Where a priceless jewel lies. 
But she must not linger with him, 
Hark! the midnight chimes resound— 
Cinderella hastens homewards— 
What is this the Prince has found? — | 





But the shoe would not'go on, 
And they knew that in théir wardrobe 
Was no other such a one. 
, “Is no other daughter living 
Now within your noble hall ?” 
. Cried the Prince, and smiling faces 
! ‘Wore once more the ladies all. 
| ‘There is one poor thing,’ they 
; answered, 
| «But she is a wretched sight.”’ 
| « Call her,” cried the Prince; ‘‘ I fancy 
That I met her yesternight.”’ 
Cinderella came unblushing, 
Clothed in coarsest garmenture ; 
That the Prince would know her fea- 
tures © 
She in inmost heart felt sure. 
And he made no note or comment 
On her dress so coarse and plain, 
But looked straight beneath her lashes, 





"Tis a tiny shoe of satin, 
And aloud.he straight has cried 
‘‘ Who can wear this shoe of satin, 
She shall be my cherished bride!”’ 
When the sisters late returned, 
Found poor Cinderella there, 
Ready to take: off their dresses 
And undo their plaited hair. 
* Ah,’’ said they, ‘‘a pretty figure 
You’d have made at this grand bali : 
Such a slut as you are, fancy 
Amongst princes, knights and al} !”" 
Cinderella did not answer, 
’ Or her fairy friend invoke 
To bring evil on the sisters 
- For the cruel way they spoke. 
She was grateful for the pleasures 
Of the hours that now were sped, 
And contented bore their twitting, 
Then crept off, and went to bed 
Morning sun had scarcely risen 
Ere the Prince set off to find 
Whose the tiny foot which somehow 
Had its covering left behind. 





For love knew its own again. 
Kneeling on the ground beside her, 
‘* Lady of the fallen shoe, 





I have come,”’ said he, ‘this morning 


- And he séarchéd each castle near him, For your hand and heart to suc.” 
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Then he drew it on in triumph; 
Cinderella by his side 

Being not the least uplifted, 
Chosen for a Prince’s bride 


& % * _* Es 


Cinderella ! full of meaning. | 
Is for us that old-world name; 
Often though her tale is echoed 
Yet its spell remains the same. 
And for ever we shall cherish 
In our hearts her history, °° 
Whilst the world still holds its thousands 
Toiling on in misery. 
For it speaks a word: of comfort 
To the sorely downward-pressed, 
Saying, though you.do not deem it, 
‘* Near may be your time of rest ! 
Darkest hours precede the dawning 
And if raindrops never fell, 
How could sunshine, e’er so golden, 
_ Make the bow we love so well ? 
When God’s time‘has come to raise us, 
_ Though we say,‘ It cannot be,’ 
He may turn to wealth and honour 
What once formed our misery. 
And to work His will He uses | 
Oft, as means, a thing as:small 
As the slipper Cinderella ° 
en tig when hastening from the 
all. 7 
Earth holds nothing so despised 
But that if God choose it out, 
It may, fairy-like, be gifted 
Greatest good to'bring about. 
Wait upon the Lord in patience, 
Nor His power to help you doubt 
When He your deliverance chooses 
He will bring the same about.”’ 


HELEN PowEr. 


, 





VARIETIES. 





BuRIED FLOWERS. 


1. Is that a screwdriver or chisel? 2. Was 
he at Herne Bay on Saturday? 3. If you 
find a pin keep it. 4. Can little Bessy rng « 
bell? 5. What‘a rumbling sound.” 6. Dv 
you see the church spire at Hampstead. 


‘Tue TRuE-REALM oF WoMEN.—OF the 
realm of home, woman is the queen, home 
takes its cue and its hue from cher. | If she 1s 
in the best sense womanly—if she is true and 


| tender, loying and heroic, patient and sell- 


devoted — she consciously or, unconsciously 
organizes and puts in operation a sct 0 
influences that do more to mould the destiy 
of the nation than any man, uncrowned by 
power or eloquence, can possibly do. 


|; ANSWERS To BuRIED NAMES. — Tr. 
Isabella. 2. 


Nina." 3. 
5. Nora. 6. Helen. 


Frances. 4. Mabel. 
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“ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wi 








M. S. ‘F.—1. To make a “corn dodger,” pour boiling 


. heated and oiled. 


water On one quart of Indian meal till all be wet, 
‘but no water. aboutit. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and one teaspoonful of salt.: Mix: well and 
spread ‘it smoothly on a plate or pan previously 
Then sect on the fire, and as 
soon as able pass a knife under the paste to turn 
it; and lastly, stand it up before the fire to toast. 
‘2, “Imperial” is very easily made. Take of cream 


: of: tartar 4.0z., lemon peel 3 0z., white sugar 4 0z., 


_-bojling water 3 pits. 


f .. Mix all together, cover, and 
‘leave it to cool. It isa good beverage in cases of 
fever, or for ordinary use, in-hot weather. 


Lorrie.—“ Frumenty,” otherwise called “furmety ”’ 
; andi-“'fromenty,” is popular in other counties be- 


_ sides Lincolnshire.. 


J 


sides It consists of wheat boiled 
first in water and then in milk, with a little ad- 
mixture df flour: Sugar and spico'are’ added, and 
sometimes currants, raisins, eggs, and lemon pecl. 
£MIMA.—Tomake lemon-kali, use of powdered white 
sugar 4]b,, tartaric acid and carbonate of soda of 
each } Ib,, and 4o drops of essence of lemon. -Add 
the latter'to the sugar, and mix ‘well. Then the 


' other powder; and having dried it well, pass 


“bottle. 


through a sieve, and. kcep in a closely-corked 
' A: ‘teaspoonful will suffice for a small 
tumbler, of water, until it concretes into small 
grains, like salt of tartar; and pearlash is of the 


same ‘nature. Your writing is not at all well 


-, formed, and we should imagine that you have been 


K 


more in 


character. 


rfity.—Water and cream ices are of many kinds 
respectively, and one example of each must suffice. 
A strawberry water-ice is made thus: Pick r lb. of 
strawberries and 4 oz. of red currants; bruise all 
together, with a gill of syrup, in a basin with a 
‘wooden spoon, and rub the fruit through a hair 
sieve into another basin. Thenadd a pint of syrup, 
freéze; and set up. To make the same fruit into 


the habit of writing in the German 


‘ cream-ice, bruise’ a pound of them with 8 oz. of 


sifted white sugar, rub thtough a hair sieve, add 
‘the pulp to a pint of thick cream, freeze, and serve. 
To: make-currant and raspberry cream-ice, bruise 
1b, of red currants and 4 1b. of raspberries, with 
Io oz. of ‘sifted sugar; stir in a sugar boiler on’-the 


‘' fire until it beging to simmer; then rub the fruit 


through the sieve, mix 


cream, and freeze it. 


-ZARA.—1. T6 pot shrinips, remove the tails from, the 


shells of 1a, quart of shrimps freshly boiled. Pound 
‘the shells in a mortar with,.4 oz. of clarified butter, 


- a-small blade of mace, a:teaspoonful of anchovy, 


 to-a" quart, and, when required, warni!a, little and! |’ 


and, a; little cayenne pepper, . Place all in a stew- 
‘pan -with’a small.quantity of bruised lobster.-spawn, 
and stir over the fire for about éight minutes.’ ‘Then 
rub it through a coarse, hair,sieve, and' then add 
the tails.. Make alk hot together and fill the pots, 
covering with clarified butter. Lay thém’by'in a 
cool :place. 2. To glaze ‘eithei a, tongué or ham, 
‘boil a shin of- beef, for twelve hours in-eight or ten 
quarts of water, and draw the gravy from a‘knuckle 
of veal in the same way.: Putin spicés. and herbs, 
and add all to the shin of beef, Boil till, reduced 


spread it over the tongue or ham with a feather. 
It will keep good for a year ina cold place. 


the pulp with a pint of |. 


-Daisy.—A recipe for frying potato chips was given 
“at page 48; and for jelly at 176. With a little 
- more care you will write very well. 
Mary. Qurrn oF Scots.—1. Fora rich ‘‘ Shrewsbury 
:| -, cake?’ take x lb. of flour,-to-0z. of finely-powdered 
. doaf sugar, ro oz. of butter,iZ a nutmeg, grated, 
- the same quantity of.ground cinnamon, ‘and two 
eggs. For‘a-common one take‘12 oz. of flour, 4.02. 
of butter, 4:0z.,powdered loaf sugar, one.egg, and 
| Sufficient milk to make a.paste, If lightness. be 
‘desired, add x dram of finely:powdered yolatile 
“salt. Rub ‘tke butter in with.the flour,till reduced | 
..to fine crumbs; and make a hollow, into which 
"pour the milk, sugar, eggs, and.spice. . Make a 
moderately firm paste, ro}] out to about one-eighth 
. Of aninch in thickness; then ‘divide into cakes 
with a round cutter. Lay on, buttered baking 
“" sheets, and bake in a cool oven. 2..‘To take ink 
Stains from linen, see page 80. 


WORK.’ 


WV. L.C.—To make a Jong purse in crochet you must 
procure two knots of silk: twist, and, if desired, a 
bunch of steel beads, Dark blue,.or gréxat red, 
would be popular colours. String on all the beads 
and make a chain of sixty-eight stitches. For the 
first row, pass a treble into every loop, passing the 

. silk over the hook, and pushing up a bead, and then 
putting the hook through a loop and pushing up a 
bead again, finishing the stitch:in the usual manner. 

*-For the second row there must be a treble and a 

chain; the work into the holes, but without any 

‘beads. Alternate these fwo rows. The tassels and 

rings should always match the beads should the 

latter be employed. yes 

Muriet.—A watch chain, suitable for mourning, 
might be made in crochet of purse twist. It would 
look best beaded, for which four skeins will be 
required; and of beads as many ounces of black or 
stec] ones, which should be threaded on the silk 
before the work begins. First make a_chain ot 
seven stitches, and unite them into the form of a 
ying by a single stitch. Work round in double 
stitches and take a bead each time ; that is, by in- 
serting the hook in a loop, and pushing up a bead 
close to the work. Then draw the silk through the 
loop. When the chain is of a sufficient length, 
fasten on the swivel. 

Bussic Ano Araperra—A ‘Tam o’ Shanter” cap 
or ‘“bonnet,’”? if worked in crochet-stitch, had 
better be made in double Berlin wool. ‘The follow- 

* ing is a good recipe for it: Work a 3 chain, unite; 
work in rounds of double crochet; increase by 2 
stitches into 1, when necessary to make it lic flat; 
begin the under part when the round attains 12 
inches in diameter. 1st JRound—Mark the point 
of commencement, and work round two rows. 3rd 

_ Round—3 donble and decrease; repeat. 4th Round 

* 5 double and decrease; repeat. The sth, 6th, 

_ and 7th should be plain, and the 8th round decreased 
at every twenticth stitch. ‘Lhen make 7 rounds 

- without decreasing, ending off with 3 single 

’ stitches. A tuft of the wool should be added to the 
top of the cap and then line the crown, cutting the 
black silk or twilled calico round, and afterwards 
the under part. A lining for the forehead should 
next be inserted ; a binding of black ribbon, about 
'8 of an inch wide, completing the whole. 

Sprat.—Small pieces of cloth can be used for making 
various articles. If bright in colour, they may be 
formed into a decorative border for a tea-table, or 
the cover of a stool-or cushion, Leather may be 
sometimes cleaned with pipeclay. 

L. S. R.—1. Avery strong unbleached linen would 
be suitable fer the work. 2, Any and every kind of 
bird may be used, both in flight and at rest. 

H. E. H.—1. We have read ieee letter with interest 
and sympathy for you and your sister. We hope 

‘to consider the subject of work for invalid girls, 
and to give an article uponit. 2. Your letters are 
not sufficiently formed. We thank you for your 
kind acknowledgments respecting our. paper. 

Burtya, Qugen or Kenr.—See pattern for a 
carriage-boet at page 394. See also “ Useful 

- Hints.” 

Work Basker.—We do not quite understand your 
difficulty about the crochet square. The missed 
‘stitch makes the under point, the two increased 
stitches the upper one. Try again. Line the quilt 
with Turkey red or sateen. 

B. and M., B. M. E. A., and Naom Ticue.—Sec 
‘Ty Work Basket.”? We do not require literary 
contributions. We cannot promise to give patterns, 
except those, useful to a majority of our readers. 

Nonpescrirr Eyxs and H. W. B,—We do not. see 

’ where your difficulties lie, as it seems to'us that the 
descriptions of the crewel stitches are most clear. 
However, we hope you will find it-easy to procure a 
pattern, or some friend ¢q explain. We should not 
know what else to say more intelligibly,on the 
subject.’ Aarne 

Crewe. Worker.—Read the article on ‘Outline 

Embroidery,’’? for the answer to your questions. 

The: arrasene”’ will be noticed shortly. 

xeivKD DAisy.—Fasten tle portion of your fan 

which you..wish'to paint on your drawing-board | | 

with very fine pins or needles, laying it out flatly. 

_ Then transfer the design, the same as for crewels, 

with tracing and transfer paper; mix the water 

colours with Chinese white, and use them as dry 
as possible. Read how to size the material at 


page 415. 


’ 





” 


‘0 


‘ 


W. A. A—Youn ask_no. ‘question, 


* the editor’ and: his:'staff of ‘contributors: 


E, M. C.—1. How the Girls Arra 


‘ towns. 4. Perhaps you sit up late at night. 


Latia.—The viol 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


One of Many.—r. You could not be taught how tc 
make a paper basket without a.diagram. 2. An 
article on ‘penmanship will. ‘probably appear before 
you sec this reply. “Your hand‘ forms an ‘excellent 
foundation for a-running -hand:'''}3. UseBuck- 
master’s recipe for a'cake at pagé'11x. We are very 
glad that our answers respecting work have been so . 
useful to you; and that the whole magazine proves 
so interesting. ‘We also thank you for so kind and 

- well-expressed a letter.’ Webs Sa a aah 

or we should have 

had. more:than ordinary pleasure;in answering one 
who sends such a’ charmingly,- expressed “and 
gracious a letter, solely to ‘express her ieergart to 

ny 
trouble we take is amply rewarded -by'the receipt of 
letters like-yours. DH 


iyed Their Sitting- 
room,’ pages 42 and ‘170. °2. We are’ unable to 
tell you how you can’ clean the soiled portions of 
your dress, not knowing ‘the material*of which it 
is made. If awwhite or light cashmere, you will have 


_ ‘tosend it toa cleaner}; ifa light silk, possibly French 


chalk, rubbed on the: wrong side, might do,’ sup- 
posing it to be greased. But some trimmings— 
lack lace, or folds of its own material—may prove 


’ yore efficient thancleaning, 3. Themen who wore: 


chains and pendants were the mayors of different 
Want 
of sleep may give you a feeling of lightness in the 
head. We feel obliged to you for telling us that 
you and many friends would-take in our magazine 
if only for the sake of the correspondence. 


LinissE.—The characters in the books of Thackeray 


are carried on from one to the other, but thar 
hardly makes them “sequels,” as they can be read 
‘and understood apart. ' : 


Ernuerpren.—Both starch and gelatine are recom- 


mended for putting photographs into books. 


Guapys.—1. It would be very ill-bred to reply, “It ir 


granted”? when a person begs: pardon for som 
trifling accident or little breach of ctiquette, 
because by so doing you imply that stich pardon 
was required. On the contrary, you should repu- 
diate the idea that you had received any injury or 
slight, and so sct your friend at.ease, ‘ Not ai 
all,” “Don’t mention it,” or some such words 
suitable to the occasion, would be in better taste. 
2. Never omit to thank either man, woman, 0: 
child (whether gentle or simple) for’ any little 
service orattention. Say “Thankyou,” or, “I am 
obliged to you,” if to a gentleman, and you wish to 
be formal; never say ‘thanks ’—it Is’ a vulgar 
abbreviation, and to an inferior would be much too 
familiar. From so constantly kearing the word, 
even well-bred people have fallen into the habit o} 
using it. 3. Be careful not to make any one repeat 
what they have said. Rather guess what has been 
said, and Ict them correct your mistake. Tosay, 
“T beg your pardon’? has become such a trich 
amongst young people that they make themselves 
quite a nuisance. Never pass any acquaintance as 
ifunknown to you; but a slight smile and equally 
slight inclination of the head would be sufficient, 
should your eyes mect the second time of passing 
them. 4. Youshould not say, ‘You are welcome” 
when a tradesman: thanks you for paying his bill. 
5. The lady has the right of bowing first; circum- 
stances must regulate the question of which speaks 
first after the recognition. 

Pve.—Your writing is good and much beyond your 
‘years. “Forced from their homes” is a quotation 
irom Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller.’ The other quo- 
tation is given in our previous aiswers, We du 
not give addresses. 

Harton Court.—Read ‘How Can I Look: My 

Best,” page 180. A red nose is irequently a sign 
of indigestion. , 

MARiAN and Sweet SrvenTEEN.—1. Your queries 
have been answered, Young girls read the usual 
standard. novels—such as Sir Walter Scott’s— 
under their parents’ direction.. We cannot 
recommend novel-reading at any time as a profit- 
able thing. Read the ‘Handbook of English 
Literature,” by Angus, 56, Paternoster Row, 1.C., 
for guidance on these subjects. 2. It is not 
necessary to be a good player on the piano before 
you learn the organ. : 

A’Younc Docror.—Write_ to Mi. A. T., Norton, 
F.R.C.S., Dean of the ‘‘ London School of Medicine 
for Women,” 30, Henrictta-street, Brunswitk- 
square, W.C. ‘The course of study occupies four 
years. ‘Lhe fees for the whole curriculum 3 
Jecturcs, £80; fecs for the hospital instruction for 
four years, £45. 

et was chosen as the flower of the 

Bonapartes before the return from Elba, when the 

exiled Emperor was spoken of as.‘‘ the power that 

rcturns-with the spring,” or ‘“‘ Corporal Violet.” 


Auice.—Gretchen is the German forny of Marguerite. 


She is the principal character:in Goethe’s faust. 


‘LavintA.—Read “ Health and Beauty for the Hair,” 


page 259. Your writing is legible. . 


‘SwALLoW.—Thank you for your charming lettor of 


praise and encouragemasit. The next, best to 
those you’ have read of Sir Walter Scott’s writings 
are ‘Old Mortality” and “Kenilworth.” “* Quen- 
tin Durward” would be a changeto French history 
for you. Sec “My Work Basket.” 
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Hermions.—A copper twopenny piece of the reign 
of George III; is worth from 1s. to half-a-crown. 
May.—Your letters have been answered twice, the 
last time at pages 415 and 416. ‘ 

AnisgED.—The Provincial Training Schools ‘ for 
Nurses are—in Liverpool, the “ Royal Southern 
Hospital,” one guinea per week; in Leicester, 
‘Nurses’ Home,” 8, Napier-terrace; in Leeds, 
‘Trained Nurses’ Institution,” 15, Hyde-terrace ; 
in Winchester, ‘‘ Royal Hants Infirmary,” entrance 
fee, 28 guineas; in Cambridge, ‘“‘ Addenbrooke's 
Hospital,” 12s. weekly; in Edinburgh, “ Royal 
Infirmary.” Write in all cases to the matron. 
Where we could: fi:d out the terms we have men- 
tioned them. Thank you for your kind letter. We 
are very glad to help you. 


Vannx.—The prices of the three French books are 
respectively, Cousine de Violette 3s. 6d., the other 
two xs. 6d. each. Your writing is very good for 
your age, but requires to be formed. 

PortiA.—Soda renders the hair brittle and dry. 
Your other questions have been answered. 


F. Fayng and Gop and Sirver.—We do not give 
addresses. x. Sir Walter Scott was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1771. 2. “ Evil is wrought by want of 
thought,” &c., is from “The Lady’s Dream,” by 
Thomas Hood. 3- Chairs and couches seem to 
have been used from the earliest times. ‘‘ Sophi’’ 
(our sofa) is, we believe, a title of the Emperors of 
India. 4. The ibex is a kind of goat, and is re- 
markable for having long recurved horns; it is 
called also the * sten-hoele 

Mayiz.—We should think there is arsenic in the 
wools you are using. 

* Poor Ms.”—z, You might find a little goulard 
water of service to you. 2. The juice of a lemon is 
intended. 

Vowet.—April 8th, 1863, was Wednesday. ‘‘ Evelyn” 
is from ‘ Eve,” or life. The old-fashioned method 
of writing this as a Christian name was “ Eveline.” 

CinperstiraA.—Consult a doctor. Read “ How to 
Improve the Voice.” 

No Name suffers from deafness, although barely 
seventeen, and she is naturally very sensitive about 
it. Deafness arises from so many causes that we 
cannot give advice without knowing more of her 
case. We seriously advise her, therefore, to apply 
to some medical gentleman who makes the diseases 
of the ear a speciality. 

Lity or tHe VAtiey.—Have few, if any, flowers 
growing inside your bedroom, but a box may be 
arranged outside on the sill of the window in which 
any flower of the season may be grown. 


Mapcar Jo.—The reason of the hoarseness in your 
voice when pu attempt to sing is tenderness and 
delicacy of the mucous membrane of the air 
passages. Useacold bath every morning, having 
previously well lathered the body with soap and 
warm water. Takealso about ten drops of tincture 
of iron in half a wineglassful of water three times a 
day, and a tablespoonful of cod liver oil twice, both 
after meals. 

Winirrep, Louise, Marrox.—r. They are warts, 
not*corns. Pare the hard part off, and then apply 
nitrate of silver caustic about once every three days 
till they goaway. 2. No. 3. For dandriff in the 
head rub gently a little of the following to the 
roots of the hair, morning and night: nitric oxide 
of mercury ointment one part, benzoated lard three 
parts. Wash the head about once a week. 

For Prorit.—You can buy a good rabbit for three 
shillings. 

Rosesup.—The boils probably are caused by im- 
“purity or poverty of the blood. ‘Take a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar mixed with honey every morning. 
Take also ten drops of tincture of steel in a little 
water three times a day. 


Tus Sycamorrs.—* Frumenty ” —- likewise called 
Furmenty and Frumety—-is of very ancient origin. 
It was known to the early Romans, and the name is 
derived from the Latin, Ayzmentum,—or wheat 
boiled in milk, and seasoned with sugar and cinna- 
mon 2. Children’s flannel night-gowns should be 
made ina “ Princess ” shape; and a flannel shirt 
of a little boy of three years old just as you would 
make one for a man, leaving as little fulness any 
where as possible. 


Annie Bopper.—z. There is a general prejudice 
existing in favour of leaving a newly-tuned piano 
untouched for a day; but we do not think that a 
good reason could be assigned for it. Were any 
relaxation of the strings likely to take place from a 
first playing upon them, it would cccur as easily 
on the second as on the first day succceding the 
tuning. It is to atmospheric causes that a “ going 
out of tune” is to be ascribed; or clse to long use, 
or very severe treatment—not to the playing of a 
piece or two'upon it soon after the tuning. ‘This is 
our opinion; but ‘Doctors differ.’ 2. The gift 
of memory, whether applied to music or any other 
subject, is one quite apart from both artistic taste 
and manual power. Music—exquisite in every 
respect, feeling and touch, and mechanical dexterity, 
all combined—may be produced by one who has 
little memory for the mere notes. 3. The bed-room 
slippers will be given. 

Tiny Coaxer.—x. You may wear silver ornaments 
in mourning. Unless from reasons of economy, 
your crape should have been left off by this time, 
if already worn for thirteen months—which is 
beyond the usual period. 2. Use soap to your face 


at night only; and when you have no suitable rain- 
water, put a handful of oatmeal, or even less, into 
the water with which you bathe your face. From 
theshiny quality of the skin, perhaps the occasional 
use of soap may be sufficient, if either oatmeal or 
bran be employed to soften the water. We are 
glad that you “fare sure, from our answers to 
correspondents, that we are gentle and nice!” 


TrRoopvers Lane.—x. You had betterconsult a doctor, 
as your digestion is probably out of order. 2. You 
should introduce the younger lady to the elder, the 
unmarried to the mariicd one. 

AN Onry Girt.—Consult a Gaelic dictionary. Your 
writing is plain and neat. 

Gruen Pea Pops.—1. Yes. 2. Feed your toy terrier 
as often as you feed yourself. Share your meals 
with it, but give plenty of exercise, else it will get 
fat. 3. No; we certainly do not admire your hand- 
writing. 

Puerta, &c.”—We do not give all your Latin 
quotation, because it is badly chosen and ungram- 
matical. Your little poodle, who will not eat 
“bread and butter and sugar on it,’’ ought to be 
made to wait till itis hungry. Oatmeal porridge 
and milk is better for it than so much meat. A 
little sour buttermilk rubbed on the face at night 
will remove the freckles. 

Pa’s Dariinc.—Rub the eyebrows three or four 
times a day with a piece of raw onion; you must 
not redden the skin, however. 


SorrowFut.—Squinting may be cured, but we could 
not advise without seeing you. Consult an oculist ; 
the best will be found in London at some ot the 
ophthalmic hospitals. 

A Cross-BEARER.—A few drops, say six, of the con- 
centrated solution of chloride of soda may be drank 
of a morning before breakfast in a little water to 
sweeten the breath, or a teaspoonful of the same 
may be used in a tumbler of water to rinse out the 
mouth; but it shoul be remembered that offensive 
breath is usually caused either hy dyspepsia or 
carious teeth. Remedy: remove the cause. 

Brt.e Manone.—You ought by all means to have 
the corn removed. You might reduce it by soak- 
ing the foot well in warm water, then scraping off 
the hardened skin with a blunt knife; then washing 
it every day with soap and water may keep it down. 


Epitu W.—1. The weakness in your eyes appears to 
be from constitutional disturbance. Three grains 
of the citrate of iron and quinine taken thrice daily 
in half a wineglassful of cold water would do you 
much good, but at the same time you must take 
plenty of exercise in the open air, and a cold or 
tepid sponge bath every morning. 2. Use the 
purest bicarbonate of soda and a soft tooth-brush 
tor the teeth, and occasionally rinse the mouth with 
a teaspoonful of tincture of myrth in a wineglassful 
of water. 3. Small hand copies followed with much 
care. 

No Namg.—1. Glycerine is not good for the hair; a 
very little oil may be used after the head has been 
washed. 2. Metallic hair-brushes are cleaned by 
what is called, if our memory serves us, a “‘ switch,”” 
which can be bought at a hair-dresser's for about 
a. 3. Yes, your writing is bad; get copies, and 
ollow them carefully. 

Maroon.—x. So long as you find that your gums are 
not irritated by cleaning your teeth with soot, and 
that it does not get between the gums and teeth, 
you may continue its use, 2. If able to copy draw- 
Ings with ease, we can suggest no other plan for 
sketching from nature than careful and persevering 
practice. 3. It is gratifying to be so kindly told 
that ‘Tue Girt’s Own Paper, as well that of Tue 
Boys, are both so eagerly read in the Perthshire 
village by an academy of upwards of 1,000 boys 
and girls. Accept our thanks for the information. 


AvgLINE.—You need only to leave your mother’s 
card and your own on the lady who called on you, 
not on her husband. 

Laura.—Lisping usually arises from the formation of 
the mouth or thickness of the tongue. Endeavour 
to open your mouth. better, and keep the teeth well 
apart when you speak; and practise the pronuncia- 
tion of any words that present any difficulty daily. 


ELoma.—There is no permanent cure for the matting 
of a dog’s hair, if naturally long, rough, and curly. 
If you cannot keep him clean otherwise, you can 
only cut it shorter. Thanks for your funny little story. 

Curiosity..—1. The origin of the “‘ Passion Play” at 
Oberammergau dates from an outbreak of the 
plague in that place in the year 1033. On this 
occasion a vow was registered, as a thanksgiving 
offering, for their deliverance from it by the inhabi- 
tants—viz., that they would devote their time and 
talents to the commemoration of our Saviour’s 
sufferings every ten years, preparing for it by a 
course of religious training and prayers. 2. The 
study of Euclid and Algebra is, of course, improving 
to the mind, but they do not form an essential part 
of a girl’s education. 


Cora.—I fear that you would not be suitable for a 
companion, as you do not express yourself in good 
English, for you should be able to undertake the 
correspondence of your employer, if required. The 
qualifications of a companion are similar, in many 
respects, to those of a governess. She should play 
fairly well, and be able to accompany any one who 
sings; should be a good reedlewoman; understand 
something of both nursing and housekeeping; 
should be an agreeable reader, understanding how 


to modulate her voice, and where to lay the 
emphasis of any sentence. She should be equally 
agreeable in conversation, pleasing in manner; 
knowing how to maintain a certain degree of re. 
serve, and how to keep up her own dignity, and yet 
not to place herself on an equality with her em- 
ployer, which requires a al deal, of tact. You 
say that you “move in genteel society’; this is q 
vulgarism, and if you made use of such an expres. 
sion to the lady about to engage you—if a well- 
bred person herself—-she would judge you by it, and 
decline your services. 


A Deticutep Reaper.—rz. We do not ask for any 
puzzles nor buried names, 2. Of course it is 
injurious to the eyes to work very long at any 
occupation that necessitates close inspection to 
enable you to see it. We have answered your third 

uestion before; and thank you for all the kind 
things you say of our magazine. 

NettLe.—Young canaries should always be fed with 
hard boiled egg, mixed with bread crumbs, rubbed 
very fine, or with biscuit powder, which is better 
still. Chop your egg as fine as you can, and rub it 
well between your hands together with. the bread. 
If you do not take this precaution, the birds’ will 
pick out the egg and leave the bread. 


Tom-Boy.—Your canary has a mal-formation of the 
beak, and will have to be fed on soft food like a 
young bird. See answer to “ Nettle.” 

Rutu.—Write to 56, Paternoster Row, for the 
“General Catalogue’’ of books published there, 
and you will find what you require for your Sunday 
School. The prices are given. 

ApELA.—1. A bullfinch is very liable to gout in the 
legs, and you must be sparing in your allowance df 
hempseed on that account. The water for his bath 
should be tepid in winter. 2. The name Margaret 
means “a pearl.” We thank you for your letter. 


A Frencu Marpen.—You have as much right to 
correspond with us ard to compete for prizes as 
any one else. The postage and price of the 
monthly parts of THE Girt’s Own Paper to a 
subscriber in Paris will amount to eight shillings. 

Tuatcuep Cotrace.—1. See page 287. Take out 
your fish, and put them into another vessel. Clean 
your tank or bowl well, and rinse it several times 
with Condy’s fluid. Before you replace the fish, 
wipe them gently with a sponge dipped in a weak 
solution of fluid. Aerate the water as much as 
possible, either by splashing water into it so as to 
carry air with it, or ; better still, by squirting water 
into it froma glass syringe. This process will carry 
air down to the bottom of the vessel. Fungus is 
never found on fish when the water is properly 
aerated. 


BRuNETTE.—Take two tablespoonfuls of flour, place 
it in aclean dry basin, and use it to clean your 
hair brushes, using two brushes, and rubbing the 
Hour well in and out. Your writing is neat and 
plain. 

Lorruiz.—r. Your writing is good and legible, but 
frequently inelegant in the terminals, a fault easily 
overcome. 2. ‘* What will Mrs. Grundy say?” isa 
phrase taken from Tom Morton’s “ Speed the 
Plough.’’ A certain Mrs. Ashfield shows herself 
jealous of her neighbour Mrs. Grundy, and her 
husband objects to having Mrs. Grundy’s name 
perpetually dinned into his ears. 


Bzssié Kirpurn.—Ladies kiss Her Majesty’s hand 
when presented. ‘‘ Op,” is short for “*@pera,” the 
Italian word for ‘‘ werk,” or more properly for 
“‘ composition ’’ in this case. 

Anna P.—1. The cause, we believe, of creaking 
boots is that the inner sole in cheap’ ones is made 
of several pieces of leather, instead of one piece. 
2. The practical way of learning to be useful is to 
begin by dusting the drawing room and trying to 
make a pudding for dinner ; both of these are easy 
to manage, and lie quite close to your hand at 
home. 

Fross Sirx.—Read “Health and Beauty for the 
Hair.” 

Cassiz Krcx.—1z. Of course remove your gloves. 
2. Always wet the head before taking a cold bath. 
3. White feathers can be cleaned athome. See 
page 399. ; 

Jussig Hayes.—1. To clean your marble chimney- 
piece you should make a strong soap ley, mixed 
with quick lime, of the consistency of milk, and 
lay it on the marble for twenty-four hours. Then 
wash it off, and then polish it with fine putty- 
powder and olive oil. 2. To clean papier mzaché, 
use a soft sponge and cold water—without soap — 
dredge it with flour while damp, and after leaving 
it thus for a short time, wipe it off, and polish the 
article with a silk handkerchief. 3. To clean 
picture-frames and gilt cornices, dissolve a little 
cream of tartar in spirits of wine, and wet the 
gilding carefully, quickly wiping it dry again ; but 
lightly, so as not to rub off the gilding. Your 
writing is scarcely formed. : 

Couna Mitt.—The_ trade of a milliner is not so 
arduous as that of a dressmaker—who has too 
often to sit up at night; besides which, fitting is an 
art in which women appear to be far less proficient 
than men. ; 

Satty.—The rst of March, 1852, wasa Sunday. , 

FerNEY.—Empty your cupboard, fill a sponge with 
sugar and water, and leave it there for some hours, 
aan then plunge it into boiling water; repeating 
the process till there be no more ants. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WINIFRED’S HOME. 


MRS. ZILLNER had a fine opportunity 
for exercising her refined taste in 
fitting up her bridal home, and she did 
not neglect the opportunity. The house 
was a high, narrow one, the front win- 
dows looked out on a trim grass plot, 
and from the back windows there was 
the view of a larger piece of ground, in 
which were formal garden rows, quaint 
alleys, a stucco fountain, one or two 
symbolical groups of fauns and dryads 
in the same material, and some fine 
specimens of clipped box-trees. 

The drawing-rooms—for there were 
two, divided by a heavy-fringed curtain, 
Which could be drawn back at pleasure— 


were marvels of Winifred’s skill. The 
floors were covered in the middle with 
Turco-Persian carpets, the borders of 
plank beyond them were puttied and 
stained a dark hue, the walls were partly 
painted, partly papered in sage green, 
dead gold, and browns; the ceiling was 
a paler tint of the predominant sage. 
The chairs were Windsor, painted black 
and touched up with dead gold, clear 
muslin antimacassars, made like bags, 
capped the backs of the chairs, and 
from them hung bows and streamers of 
sage, gold, and dark claret ribbon. 
The latter colour matched the curtains, 
which were made of stuff, alternate 
widths of sage green and dark claret 
bordered with dead gold. 

The piano was turned with its back to 
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the middle of the larger room, and on 
this back a more than usual degree of 
ornamentation had been expended. On 
a claret velvet background, were hung 
china plates of undoubted antiquity, and 
small water-colour paintings; a fringe of 
dead gold and claret finished off the 
design. 

In one corner of the innerroom was a 
large folding screen, also of the prevail- 
ing tints, and on it were painted reeds 
and rushes, water-hens and storks. 

There were blue tiles round the fire- 
grates, tiles within the circuit of the 
fender—-and it was near one of these 
high grates, between the bars of which 
a fire was doing its best to sparkle, that 
Mrs. Zillner and Cora were seated on 
Windsor chairs on the evening the 
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‘“‘T HAVE COME TO ASK IF YOU WILL LET ME STAY WITH you?” 
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latter arrived at Westville. Mrs. Zillner 
wore a chocolate costume, trimmed with 
a broad embroidered Greek pattern. 
Cora, in her simple mourning dress, 
fitted tightly to her figure, had no orna- 
ment except a jet chain, that bore the 
cherished locket with her father’s like- 
ness. Her soft brown eyes were still 
tearful and sad, for she had been telling 
of those last days in the Gastein valley, 
and the subject was inexpressibly painful 
to her. 

The Greek legend of the blind King 
Gidipus, who was so fondly nursed by 
his beautiful daughter, Antigone, the 
English legend of King Lear, and his 
faithful daughter, Cordelia, have had 
their counterparts through all the ages— 
and perhaps not often more faithfully 
than in the tender, self-forgetting love 
Cora Forest had for her father. 

By-and-by Winifred changed the 
subject, by asking if she had heard from 
Nesta Burges lately. 

‘‘T have never had a word from her 
for nearly two years. She did not 
answer my last letter, and I have won- 
dered so much at her silence,’’ replied 
Cora, as a soft glow mantled her cheeks. 

‘* Poor child! I suppose she had not 
the heart to write,’’ Mrs. Zillner’s words 
came out with a deep sigh. 

‘‘Why do you pity her? What has 
happened ? ”’ 

‘Oh, have you not heard, Cora ? Her 
father’s death was very sad, caused 
altogether by the shock,’’ 

‘* What shock ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Zillner moved uneasily on her 
Windsor chair, and looked round at 
Cora pathetically. 

“Oh dear! Does it fall on 
relate the wretched story ?”’ 

“Remember, Mrs. Zillner, I have 
heard nothing of the Burgeses for a very 
long time. Do tell me what you mean.”’ 


me to 





“It was all through that smash of | 


Henderson’s bank—Henderson of Long- 
fleet Hall. ‘Longfirm’ it ought to 
have been called, for it was all kept up 
by other pecple’s money—a gigantic 
fraud, that’s what it was! No wonder 
they could cut a dash, and live magni- 
ficently, and surround themselves with 
costly luxuries, and dress like the 
novility of the land, and snub théir 
country neighbours—it is easy to spend 
munificently when you can help yourself 
out of the coffers of the public! ‘de 
Jjudice,’ that Henderson was rightly 
punished. He was transported for seven 
years, and perhaps he will learn the 
difference between ‘ #zeunz ef Letetn2’ 
during his expatriation.”” _ 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Zillner, you have 
not told me about the Burgeses.”’ : 

“The Squire had I know not ho 
many shares in Henderson’s bank, and, 
when the crash came, and dozens. of 
Brixleigh families found they.,had ‘been 
deceived and ruined, poor Squire Burges 


took it sadly. to heart. The news fell on: 


him like a blow, and crushed him to'the:, 


earth, as-it'were. [ 
he could to make a.good provision for 
his family, as he thought, and when. he 


saw'‘nothing but riiin,and poverty before: 


them, his heart broke, or, in.other words, 
a stroke of paralysis came. on, and he 
was dead in a week.”’ 


He had done the best® 
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Tears had sprung to Cora’s eyes as 
she thought of the kind, simple-hearted 
Squire whose last days were so sadly 
shadowed over. 

“There, what a monster I am! 
making you cry, Cora, and I am sure 
you have had troubles enough of your 
own to exhaust the very fountain of 
tears.”’ 

“Are the Burgeses still living at 
Marleigh Grange ?’’ Cora faltered. 

‘‘No, my dear. When those odious 
‘calls’ for money came on them, large 
sums, you know, for which the poor Squire 
had made himself responsible by being 
shareholder in an unlimited bank, when 
those calls came on them, one after 
another, they found themselves ruined, 
drained to the last fraction. The furni- 
ture was sold, and the fine old Grange 
and the family estate, that had been 
in the family for generations, would 
have been sold also, had it been pos- 
sible. But as it could not be brought 
to the hammer, it was mortgaged 
almost to its full value.’’ 

‘“* Where is Mrs. Burges now ?” 

‘Living in London, my dear. Ralph 
has taken lodgings for his mother and 
Nesta near his office, so that they may 
not be separated. Ralph has put his 
shoulders manfully to the whecl, has 
risen to the necessities of the case, one 
may say, for he has taken a clerkship in 
a merchant’s office, and works as though 
he had been a clerk all his days, and 
never had any higher prospects. Thomas 
McArthur—brother to the curate of 
Marleigh, you know—is the merchant 
with whom he is employed. Perhaps 
you will wonder how I know all these 
details, but Nesta writes to me often, 
poor child! and tells me all the news. 


i [ think it is a relief to her mind, and she 
| feels she has my sympathy.”’ 


The conversation came to an end, for 

Mrs. Woodhouse and Herr Zillner 
arrived at the minute. The latter had 
been despatched to the ‘‘ Ladies’ Col- 
lege ’’ with news of Cora’s arrival, and 
with a pressing invitation to Mrs. Wood- 
house to join them at dinner. She had 
been delighted at the chance of seeing 
her old pupil again, and had come over 
at once. 
_ The dinner was served on antique 
pottery, or rather on what looked like 
“‘antique,’’ for the ware was of modern 
make, and on it the most marvellous 
“‘old-world’’ designs displayed them- 
selves. Bunches of flowers bloomed 
forth from odd-fashioned red clay, jars, 
on which were painted, in black, strange 
birds pecking at cherries. Pr 

But whether the table is spread ‘“after 
the antique”’ orin the modern style does 
not so much matter after all-if the: 
“dinner of herbs’’ has* love for_.its 
sauce, and a true welcome for its gar- 
nishing, as was the case,at Mrs. Zillner’s 
repast on this particular evening. =; . 

Cora’s bedroom was fitted up. strictly 
after some epoch.of-the ‘‘ Middle Ages.” 
The massive:bedstead’had a top like a 
shuge ‘‘ catafalque,’’ and it hada painted 
‘tile insérted in -the foot-board. The 
‘wash-stand: was. adorned: with an’ orna-. 
mental’-tile to match, so was the oak 
cabinet ; and on the walls were paintings 
—mostly on dead-gold grounds—that 
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must certainly have been copied from 
the title-page of some illuminated 
volume, given to the world before per- 
spective and outline, and ‘chiaro- 
oscuro ’’ had been very much studied, 

But with all these adornments, Cora’s 
chamber was not strictly a chamber of 
‘soft repose’’ on this night. She could 
not sleep, but tossed restlessly on her 
pillow —her mind full of conflicting 
thoughts, her heart sad for her dearest 
friends — the exiles from Marleigh 
Grange—on whom such deep troubles 
had fallen !. 

Of course, Ralph Burges had come 
out of the “‘ fire of sorrow”’ mzanfully— 
he was just the one to rise above crush- 
ing circumstances, just the one, whatever 
happened, to follow the precept, ‘Let 
thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee.”’ 

How bright life at the Grange had 
been when Cora was staying there, not 
so very long ago; how suddenly that 
brightness had all been covered up with 
dense, dark clouds! It all seemed so 
mysterious, and Cora lay thinking, ‘ret- 
ting, and wondering, until the pale grey 
light of morning fell dimly on the paint- 
ings on the walls. 

Then she rose, and dressed herself 
quickly, for she was to start for London 
by an early train. 

Mrs. Zillner had not gone to the 
‘‘ Ladies’ College’’ on that morning. She 
had remained at home in compliment to 
Cora, to help her get ready for her 


journey and to see her off. 


But, of course, Winifred had been up 
hours ago, and had enjoyed her cold 
bath and taken her breakfast. She was 
now seated in the  breakfast-room, 
waiting, a pile of wools in a basket 
beside her, and in her fingers a large 
piece of coarse towelling, on which she 
was embroidering a pretty cluster of 
lilies, tulips, and roses in soft shades of 
crewels. It was a table-cover for atter- 
noon tea, or kettledrum, she said. 

Cora had stopped first at Westville on 
her return from the Continent. It lay 
en route for London, so she had de- 
posited her extra luggage and surplus 
boxes at Mrs. Zillner’s house, with the 
expectation. of returning there cre very 
long. 

But what length of time Mr. Elder 
would require her to stay-in town while 
he was settling. her business was quite 
uncertain:at present. 

Perhaps ‘there; was a spice of he" 
father’s reticence. of character in his 
daughter;“ér perhaps she did not feel 


| justified in rélating particulars while her 








affairs were unfinished, but, at any 
rate, she’ never once’ mentioned a word 
about thé large fortune‘of which she was 
heiress. ee ae ! 

‘‘Where. ate you ‘going’ to stay Im 
London 2”? asked Mrs. Zillner, as she 
was pouring out some tea for Core into 
a dark-blue cup edged with gold. 

“‘T shall first go and,see' Mrs. Burges, 

ve 
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and then. I-hardly:know what my plans 
may be. “libelieve:I’ musttrust to Mr. 
Elder, my!father’s\ ‘solicitor, or to Mrs. 


3 1a ea ee “ 
Burges to advise.me.?’ 
“4. Then you shardly know when you 
will'returnhere again ?”? | A ee 
“Indeed I do not, Mrs. Zillners 








but I will write and tell: you all par- ' 


ticulars.”’ 

An hour after this Cora was travelling 
on to London, with her furs wrapped 
closely around her, and a hot-water tin 
under her feet. The country through 
which the train passed was covered with 
snow, and soft, silent showers of snow 
were still falling at intervals. 

She thought her journey would have 
been a wretched one, and was surprised 
to find she could still take pleasure in 
watching the glimpses of her native 
country revealed as the express rapidly 
dashed on its way. 

The fields, the parks, the church 
steeples, the pretty homely villages, and 
the great towns were all delightful to 
her, who had so long been accustomed 
to foreign scenes. 

With the easily-recovered elasticity of 
youth she dwelt not so much on her own 
sorrows and on the sorrows of her friends 
as she did on the expected pleasure of 
soon seeing them again, and she was 
ready almost to blame herself for the 
feeling of joy that throbbed at her heart 
as she drew near her journey’s end. 

All unexpected and unlooked-for, and 
with fluttering pulses, Cora stood at the 
door of Mrs. Burges’s second-floor room, 
and heard herself announced by the 
little slip-shod maid who waited on all 
the lodgers in the house. The apart- 
ment was in half-shadow, lighted only 
by the fire in the grate, for the gas was 
not yet turned on. 

Mrs. Burges was seated on a sofa 
‘drawn near the fire, Nesta, with her eyes 
closed, reclined on a chair on the other 
‘side of the fender, and between them, 
stood a round table on which was a 
tea-tray, cups and saucers, and a 
steaming tea-pot. It was a moment 
of quiet before the meal, a moment of 
waiting for Ralph, who had not yet come 
in from his office. 

At the sound of her friend’s name, 
Nesta started from her chair, and was 
presently sobbing on Cora’s neck. 

“Nesta, my love! compose yourself. 


This is a poor welcome for our dear | 


Cora,’”’ reproved Mrs. Burges, mildly, 
‘as she stood beside the girls, her own 
eyes full of tears. Their mutual sorrows 
were so fresh, so poignant, that full re- 
‘collections seemed to crowd into that 
first greeting, and for a time grief had 
the ascendancy. 

Cora presently slid down on a little 
stool at Mus. Burges’s feet, and looked up 
into her face, a position she had often 
assumed when she had a favour to re- 
quest, in those old days at Marleigh 
‘Grange. oS 

“‘T have come to ask if you will lect me 
‘stay with you?” 

‘Of course you must, Cora. You re- 
member our compact in days gone by ? 
You have always a home with us while 
we have a roof over our heads.”’ 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Burges.” 

“I will not apologise for the meanness 
ol our present abode, for you know the 
“ireumstances that drove us here as well 
‘4s we do ourselves. If you will ‘share 
our lot we shall be delighted.” 

“Indeed, indeed we shall, Cora!?’ ex- 
claimed’ Nesta, warmly. ‘And now 
this weighty point is settled, and you 
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are one of ourselves, come up stairs and 
take off your wraps; Ralph will be 
back directly.” Nesta led the way up 
two more flights of stairs, and threw 
open a door. 

“‘ This is my room, a funny little place, 
isn’t it, Cora? Very near the stars and 
sparrows. The carpet, perhaps, has 
shrunk from the floor, for it leaves many 
planks uncovered ; the -bed is hard, the 
bedstead creaks, and the looking-glass 
has acrack across the middle. But you 
don’t mind all that—do you, dear >”? 

‘*Of course not, Nesta,’’ said Cora, 
unfastening her hat. 

‘You must share my room to-night, 
and to-morrow we shall be able to give 
you a room to yourself, for I know Mrs. 
Nugent has one to spare. A lodger of 
hers went away yesterday. Cora, what 
a change for us, isn’tit? But 1 won’t 
allow anyone to blame poor papa, or to 
cast reflections on him! All he did he 
thought was for our good—the dear, 


| trustful, unsuspicious, confiding dar- 


ling !’? 

Nesta turned away'to dash the hot, 
swelling tears from her eyes. 

‘“‘T felt perfectly indignant when Mrs, 
Zillner told me of Mr. Henderson’s 
unprincipled conduct,’’ exclaimed Cora. 

‘* Mousie! I wouldn’t have that man’s 
conscience, no, not for millions and 
millions of money! Numbers of families 
are even worse off than we are—are 
crushed down utterly, with no chance of 
a rebound to anything like comfort. 
We must hot be unthankful; many 
mercies are still left to us, and we are 
all three only just finding out what we 
can do in the world. Ralph works like 
a galley-slave in Mr. McArthur’s office. 
Wasn’t it kind of Charles to get his 
brother to come forward and offer poor 
Ralph employmentjust when we were at 
our wits’ ends to know what steps to 
take >” 

“One would naturally expect kindness 
from the Rev. Charles McArthur,’ re- 
plied Cora, with a smile, that somchow 
brought a quick flush to Nesta’s cheeks. 

‘Yes, yes, of course! I am working 
like galley slave number two, for J am 
giving daily tuition to the four small 
daughters of a retired linendraper. He 
doesn’t pay me very highly, by the bye, 
for you know I am inexperienced, and, 
sometimes, a little impatient. Oh, 
Cora! Don’t J get into an ‘awful wax’ 
when I see the fat, dumpy digits of that 
eldest daughter of the  linendraper 
striking false chords on the piano! It is 
my firm belief that girl will never playa 
tune!" 

There was stilla spice of the old 
Nesta left after all! She looked more 
womanly than of yore. The wild-rose 
tint was gone from her cheeks. Her 
blue eyes were more thoughtful, her 
sunny curls were all bound into a knot 
at the back of her well-poised head, and 
her figure, once so plump and round, was 
now slim and tall. 

She talked on while Cora was brushing 
off the dust of travel and smoothing her 
soft brown hair. 

“We all are become busy as bees,’” 
she added, with a little Jaugh; ‘‘ even 
‘the mother’ is working something for 
the general good, a tiny muslin dress, 
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that she intends for Madame De Ligne’s 
shop, where the work of reduced ladies 
is sold. You are ready, I see, ‘so we 
will go down, for I dare say Ralph has: 
arrived.”’ . 

Ralph had arrived. Hemet Cora just 
outside the second-floor room door, and 
held her hand in a long pressure as he 
looked into her soft eyes, trying to read 
all she had to tell him of love and con- 
stancy. Peers 

‘‘T am glad you are come, dear Cora!” 
he whispered, and they all went into the 
room together. , 

Mrs. Burges had not been, urmindful 
of Cora’s need of refreshment after her 
journey, and had ordered something 
substantial in the shape of cold meat 
and'boiled eggs. 

It was a cosy meal, as they gathered 
beside the round table near the fire, for 
though there was so much sadness under- 
lying all their thoughts it was not 
allowed to appear on the surface. 

There was some pleasant news to 
relate, and Nesta took on herself the 
chief task of the narration. ae 

‘‘ Olive is delighted with India,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and only think, Cora, she wants 
me so much to go out to her. Says Iam 
silly to bury mysclf in obscurity, and 
that lots of balls and parties are for 
ever going on, and that I should be in 
the midst of gaiety. As if I cared a 
rush for that kind of thing, or even if I 
did, as if I should ever dream of leaving 
‘the mother !’”’ 

The next news was about Fred, who 
was at Gibraltar with the regiment, and 
liked the station very much. 

‘‘He used to mention you in all his 
letters until very lately, Cora; but now 
there is Captain Leyburne’s daughter— 
a certain young lady called Ruby, who 
has almond-shaped eyes, a pure creamy 
complexion, and-———”’ 

‘* Now that is too bad of you, Nesta,” 
interrupted Ralph, with a laugh. 

‘“‘ Never mind, l’ll read you the letter 
in private, Cora.” 

‘Poor, dear Fred!’’ said Mrs. Burges, 
with a sigh. 

Cori during that evening observed 
how much Mrs. Burges had altered for 
the worse. Though gentle ‘and kind as 
ever, there was a look of deep sadness 
in her pale face it never used to wear. 
She tried to enter into conversation, to 
feel an interest in all they were saying ; 
but she soon leaned back on her cushion, 
weak and worn out. 

“You must go to bed now, dearest 
mother,’”? said watchful Nesta, and 
presently led her away on her arm. 

Ralph instantly went towards Cora, 
and seated himself by her side. 

‘Cora! I cannot tell you what hap- 
piness it is to see you,’ he said, 
softly. 

She looked up to him with quivering 
lips. 

‘Dear papa often spoke of you, 
Ralph; he was very sorry about some 
things he oncé said.”’ 

‘“Yhuse ‘things’ are all forgotten 
now, Cora, I remember him only asa 





kind friend, whose loss I mourn. Dearest, 


do you recollect the promise I ‘made, 


- that I consider myself yours, yours only, 
, 


until you set me freer 
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: f 
“Do you wish your freedom now, | 


Ralph ?”’ she asked, smiling. 

‘A thousand times no! Cora, I 
have never changed towards you — 
never shall, however long I may have 
to wait ere I can ask you to become 
my wife.’”’ 

He went over to a desk, unlocked it, 
and drew out a small paper packet, 
which he opened. 

‘Here are some things I preserved 
amidst the wreck and ruin of Marleigh 
Grange.” 

Cora examined the contents, and saw 
the small picture she had painted on 
Westville sands and given to Nesta—-a 
yacht becalmed on a summer sea, and 
some Provence rose-buds that had once 
been dipped in the waters of Gastein. 

Cora smiled as she looked at the 
latter, for she remembered she had a 
rose-bud to match that had also been 
dipped in the stream, and was now 
cherished amongst her treasures. 

‘‘ Trifles! silly fancies !’’ cries some- 
one. 

Perhaps you think so, Mr. Universal 
Sneerer, who would fain laugh down all 
that is tender, noble, or high with your 
modern spirit of ridicule, who would fain 
parody or burlesque the genuine emotions 
of the heart—the love that makes the 
poetry of a good life. But remember, 
noble natures are the most tender; the 
strong man is the true man! 

Poor dumb relics of withered flowers ! 
letters in faded writing! portraits with 
colourless cheeks and garments of 
ancient fashion! locks of sunny or 
raven hair! All valueless to others, 
you have yet a language that speaks to 
some heart, and has brought tears to 
some old, world-weary eyes when you 
have suddenly told of scenes long since 
past, of loved ones long since dead ! 


And so Ralph and Cora talked over | 


their past, and more fondly than ever 
went over the old love story, that through 
all the trials of absence and sorrow 
held yet no page of distrust or doubt. 
They had been close together in heart, 
though distance had separated and cir- 
cumstances had kept them asunder. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





CROCHET FOR LITTLE 
WORKERS.—III. 


6 T WONDER where the children are this after- 
noon ?”’ thought auntie, as, workbox in hand, 
she sauntered down the garden. 

Not long was she left in doubt, for the 
creak of her footsteps soon brought Annie and 
May from the grotto, where they were water- 
ing the ferns. 

«“ We are waiting for you, auntie; Ivy Villa 
has had an extra sweep to-day. And look, we 
have brought down the little basket-chair and 
a hassocl."” 

“ Ah, I see, our workroom is quite tempt- 
ing. But where is Edie?” 

“I suppose she must be still upstairs, 
auntie; she was just having her hair brushed 
as we came down.” 

Hardly were the words finished before in 
rushed the child, hot and breathless. 

«Qh, dear, I have had such a hunt for my 
crochet. Nurse said I must have left it in the 
schoolroom ; but I was sure I hadn’t, and we 











| dear, it is nothing but knots! 
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looked and looked, and there it was at last in 
my doll’s perambulator.” 

“When I was a little girl, Edie, I was made 
to remember, ‘a place for everything and 
everything in its place.’ Is dolly better able 
to take care of croohet than you are, then? I 
shall have to call you Miss Untidy, I think, if 
you lose your work in that fashion. But come, 
let me see it. Oh, the knots, the knots! Dear, 
How did you 
manage this? lt is worse than when you 
first began.” 


The little eyebrows went up, and a comical 
frown shaded thie rueful face. 

“‘I couldn’t help it a bit, auntie; the tire- 
some cotton wouldn’t go through the hook 
properly, and then I pulled it up all in a hurry 
and it kept going snap, and I had to tie it on 
again ever so many times. But it won’t 
matter about those knots, will it? Nurse will 
wash my crochet for me, and then you know 
she’ll soon be able to press all the knots 
down with her iron, and they won’t show 
a bit.” 

“This dirty piece will certainly look all the 
better for a wash, but nothing can be 
done to hide the ugly knots — clean 
or dirty, they will stick out in dreadful 
bumps. No, Edie, you must learn to do 
without them altogether; your hook is quite 
large enough, and the cotton will soon slip 
through it if you handle it gently and not try 
to make up for lost time by getting into a pet 
with it. Besides, your cotton will not break 
so often either. Of course you have to break 
off and draw the thread through a chain at the 
end of each row, and that, you see, you have 
not always done.” 

“It was so troublesome, auntie. 
make it join well.” 

* Perhaps it is # wee bit, troublesome, 
dear, but is not that just the very reason 
you would like to manage it? Just watch 
me commence the next row; I make 
one chain, and I wind the cotton once 
round the needle; that makes two with the 
one already on it. I keep the cotton from 
slipping by pressing the hook between the 
thumb and the first finger of my right hand, 
while I pick up the work and hold it between 
the thumb and first finger of my left hand. 
Then, still pressing the hook, I pierce it into 
the first stitch, wind the cotton over the 
needle, so, and draw it through. I do this 
again through two, and once more through 
two. Now have a treble joined or worked 
into the end stitch of the line beneath. 
Supposing, however, your cotton should 
happen to break or run out at the middle 
of the line, you can join a fresh one without 
making a knot at all, How do you think? 
Perhaps your sisters can tell you.” 

“T only know the knot, auntie,” May 
replied ; “you have not shown us any other 
way. 

2 Have I not? Well, pay attention, then. 
I will cut this knot in Edie’s last row, and 
ravel out the two holes, then show you how to 
work the cotton in again. Look at me. I 


I couldn’t 


| pick up the last loop of the old cotton on my 


hook, and keep the end from slipping out 
by squeezing it between the first and second 
fingers of my left hand. Now I just lay 
the new cotton across it, ready to be taken 
up, letting the reel fall in front, and leaving a 
good end at the back. Next I pull the new 
thread and the old thread through the loop on 
my needle both together, making a double 
stitch. Again I draw both through, and you 
see I have all my old cotton in, and can go on 
with the new one alone; and as this end at 
the back is now well secured, I can cut it 
quite close. There, isn’t that neater than a 
knot ?” 

“Eyer so much,” said Annie; ‘‘I am so 
glad you haye taught us that.” 

¢ Well, this will be useful to you in more 
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ways than one; here I have added the 
thread again; but if—~” als 

“‘T know,” May interrupted, as she noticed 
auntie draw out a blue ball; ‘ this is how to 
join on another colour.” 

“Quite right, May; and, as you are just 
interested in it, you may as well learn at once 
how to use different shades. Take two of 
those cardboard stars out of my box, and wind 
on them a little of this blue cotton, just 
enough for a trial. You have your white 
cotton and hook ready? Weturn me the ball 
then, and I will work with you. Cotte, 
Edie, draw your stool closer; this is rather too 
fidgetty for you, but if you open your eyes 
wide now you will find it easier by and-bye, 
Let us first make a chain in two colours— 
eight stitches in white and eight in blue 
commence with eight white ; now lay the end 
of blue under the white cotton as it rests upon 
the forefinger of your left hand. Keep this 
loose end firm, and instead of passing the 
needle as usual to the front, slip it at the back, 
under the white thread. Seize the blue thread 
on the hook, and draw it through the loop; as 
you do this, notice the two cottons twist and 
the white one falls to the back. You have a 
blue loop on the needle, and for the first blue 
stitch pass your needle in front, over the white 
thread and under the blue one, which you ‘pull 
round into the loop; in this way the white or 
idle thread is enclosed. For the second stitch 
pass your needle to the front again, and seize 
the blue thread as before. Make six more 
stitches, taken first from the front and then 
from the back, round the idle thread. These 
made, bring up the white thread again, and 
work with that.’” 

«Ah! I understand,” said Annie; “the 
join does not show at all on the top of the 
chain, but at the back it seems platted like 
those fancy silk cords.” 

“Yes, dear, you twist the idle cotton each 
time as you pass from one side to the other; 
were you to crochet in the ordinary style, the 
under-thread would hang in large loops. 
Supposing we try now double crochet in con- 
trasting colours. Make with blue a chain of 12, 
then 2double crochet; draw the thread through 
the third foundation chain, as though to make 
another stitch. Drop the blue cotton, lay the 
white underneath, and draw it through the 
two blue loops. Make two more stitches in 
white, commence the third, and, drawing the 
blue thread to the front again, finish the 
stitch with it. When you have finished the 
line, break off, and practise this by two more 
rows, letting the blue stitches lie over the 
white, and the white over the blue. Mean- 
while, Edie shall make a chain of this coarse 
red and black wool for her dolly’s skipping 
rope.” 

Ten minutes elapsed, and while the chubby 
fingers still laboured with the wool, the two 
girls had managed their rows quite to aunties 
satisfaction. 

“We kept forgetting to add our new colour 
in the middle of the stitch,” said Annie; 
“but it was easy to see when we were 
wrong.” 

“Yes that is the best of this coloured 
work. Take care, though, not to let your 
thread hang too loosely at the back. Now 
you understand the method, I should like you 
to try coloured trebles, and long trebles also 
in your spare time; they are made in just the 
same way—finishing the last two loops of 
one stitch, with the new thread of the next. 
You need not make this checked pattem 
again, either; try to copy in crochet some 
of those easy Berlin wool designs you have 
upstairs.” ; 

“Oh! yes, that will be nice,” exclaimed 
May; ‘I wish I could do it this very minute. 
Why, auntie, you might make beautiful things 
with this crochet— flowers, letters, scrolls, 
and I don’t know what else.” 





“What else May? Regular pictures, as 
handsome as the needlework ones in grand- 
mamma’s bedroom. At the great Paris 
‘Exhibition of 1878 I saw one executed in no 





less than 34 differently-coloured silks. It 
contained 380 rows of 300 stitches, making in 
all 114,000!” 

‘“What a time it must have taken,’ re- 
marked Annie. ‘‘How could anyone have 
the patience to work in all those colours? 
They must have been changed in some places 
at almost every stitch.” 

“Yes they were, dear. You may well be 
amazed, as 1 was, at such a specimen of 
perseverance. Of course I am not recem- 
mending you the same task, for you are 
children yet, and have many more neces- 
sary things to learn. Still, when you 
are a little older, you may imitate this 
beautiful work on a smaller scale for 
a silk purse, napkin-ring, or tobacco 
pouch.” 

“There would be no need of breaking 
the thread so often for those round 
things,” May added, as she took up her 
checked crochet again. ‘ But how about 
the slip-threads at the back, auntie ?” 

“Oh, they must all be hidden by a 
silk lining before the rings and cord are 
sewn on. I need scarcely remind you 
that pictures and purses are all made 
in the close double-crochet. As to 
trebles, you might use them for fancy 
mats, box covers, wool tea-cosies, &c. 
And if you should happen to have in 
‘your pattern any open squares, you will 
find the enclosed chain most useful. I 
have here two very easy patterns that 
you can make in white or colours; for 
any large article that needs constant 
washing, however, knitting-cotton is 
better than crochet-cotton, as it is softer 
and stronger, besides keeping much whiter. 
Let us begin with this design of open pillars 
{Fig. 1). 


Fic. 1.—SQUARE INSERTION. 
die can try it, too. Make a chain of 49, and 
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| Fic. 2,—DIAMOND INSERTION. 


Strengthen the edge by a line of trebles. In 
‘the 1st row crochet *'1 treble and 1 chain 
three ‘times, 6 chain, repeat from *. In the 
2nd row work 6 trebles into the 6 chain 
below; I chain, I treble, into the preceding 
Single chain twice; continue thus to the end. 





{ 


Repeat these rows as many times as you wish 
—3 times for an insertion, 12 for a band—and 
finish off with a row of trebles. Leave this 
pattern now and try the next (Hig. 2). 


Fic. 2.—DIAMOND INSER- 
TION. 

«* Commence with the same 
chain of 49 and a line of trebles. 
Ist row, *3 
treble, 2 


chain, 2 
treble, 4 
chain, ard 
treble 4 
chain, 2 
treble, 2 
chain, re- 


peat from* 
2nd row, 1 treble, 1 chain 
over the centre of the 3 
treble below, * 3 treble, 5 
chain, 3 treble, 5 chain, 
3 treble, 1 chain, repeat 
from *, In the 3rd the 
group of 3 trebles are made between those of 
the 2nd; the 4th row resembles the 1st only 
the trebles stand in different places on the line. 


The sth and 6th rows, too, you can easily 
follow by looking carefully at the pattern, 
which will be good practice for you now. 
There is no fear of being bewildered in count- 
ing this checked diamond, but when you 
attempt large patterns you will find a pin 
very handy for keeping your place. Remember 
in all the regular square crochet 
patterns to break off at each 
row, for the work must never 
be tumed. Also count the 
stitches before making the 
foundation chain ; a close square 
will contain 3 trebles and an 
open one, 2 chain and one treble. 
As there must be.an extra treble 
to complete the row, you will 
always find the number of your 
chain is so many times 3 and £ 
over. 

“Dear me! 
o'clock striking ? 
hour more. Come, we must 
make haste with something 
fresh. What shall it be?” 

‘* A pretty wheel, please,” coaxed Annie. 

“Yes,” chimed in May; “that would be 
such a change. I am getting tired of all these 
straight thing:.”” 

“Tam afraid my class isn’t quite advanced 
enough for round patterns, but stay—a happy 


Is that four 


Scarcely an 
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thought—I will humour you by turning your 
old friend, double crochet, into a wheel, and 
at the same time teach you another and a 
very light way of making purls (Fig. 3). 





Fic. 3.—Picor WHEEL. 
“* Let me see, we will make the first circle of 
loops like you have already done. Work 5 
chain, and to set the loop, turn, miss 3 chain, ; 





Fic. 5.—WHEEL LACE, 


and into the 4th make one single, repeat this 
seven times, which will give you 8 loops, with 
I chain between each. Your row is straight; 
now pick up the other end, and, turning 
the loops inward, draw the first chain 
through the loop on the needle. Ii 
forms a ring at once, round which you 
may work, row after row, doubling the 
number of stitches each time to allow 
the size to increase properly. ‘The next 
row is double crochet, but our cotton is 
in the wrong place to make a double 
crochet stitch at once. How shall we 
manage P” 

“© Make some chain stitches,’ Annie 
suggested; ‘they will bring us higher 
” 

“That’s it, dear, 2 for oa double 
crochet, 3 for a treble, 4 for a long 
treble, and so on; and you must always 
be most particular to have these chain 
stitches; otherwise you will gradually 
lose 'in every row, and your wheel will 
tighten into a nice little cap instead of a 
flat round. In case of missing your 
centre stitch you had better tie in’ now 
a bit of coloured thread, and always join 
your rounds exactly above it, at the same 
time drawing it loosely through the last 
chain. ‘To proceed, then, with the 2nd 
row—z chain for the first double crochet, 
pull the loop on the needle rather long, leave 
it loose, then prick the hook back again into 
the chain formed by the top of the double 
crochet; make a similar stitch, which secures 
the purl or picot, and pushes it rather to the 
back—see Fig. 4. 

‘« Repeat these 2 double crochet into every 
foundation stitch; thus there will be 16 
purls. In the 3rd row connect these purls hy 
aline of 1 single, 1 chain, mak ng 32 in all, 
the groundwork of the 32 double of the qth 
row, which have a picot left at every ether 
stitch. These two rows you may continue as 
many times as you please, till you have quite 
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Fic. 4.—DETAIL or Prcor WHEEL. 


a large mat, and as you have been more ex- 
pert than I thought in managing the round, I 
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will reward you with a light, easy star. You | 
can look on, Edie, or amuse yourself with this 
picture-book; we shall not be long now. 
Here is our little star, May; you see it has 
been arranged as a lace, with a heading of 
trebles. (Tig. 5.) 

“Each wheel, however, is made separatcly, 
and can afterwards be united to others for 
anccktie end, box cover, &c., or made strong 
coloured cotton or silk, can be sewn on the 
pockets, collar, cuffs, and waistband of a 
dress, in the same way as the gimp 
omaments. Commence with a 
chain of 10; join it into a round. 
Ist row, 4 chain for the tst 
Jong treble, another long 
treble, and at the last 
two loops, pull the 
cotton right through 
those, and the 1st 
of the 4 chain, 

7 chain, and 
2 long 
treble 
nine 
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more--finish 
with 7 chain, 
and slip-stitch it 
to the 4th chain of 
the Ist treble. This 
finishes the wheel, and 
in crocheting the next, ,“S¥ 

catch one loop to the oppo-A Sopranos 
site one of the rst star; for 
instance, make 3 chain, draw 
the centre stitch of the opposite 
loop through the chain on the needle 
—do this with the next stitch also—3 
more chain, and continue the 2 long 
trebles, 

“For the heading of the lace, work a 
jong treble into the middle of the 4th loop 
from the centre one already caught—s chain, 
I single, into the middle of the next loop, 
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treble into the 4th; this secures one wheel. 
Leave the two last loops of the long treble on 
the needle, however; work another long treble 
into the first loop of the second wheel, and 
draw the cotton through all the loops two at 
a time, so that both trebles emerge from the 
same hole. Complete the heading by a line 
of 1 treble r chain. The edging well secured 
in each wheel, finish off the four loops remain- 
ing loose; 1 single into the Ist one, *4 chain, 
I picot (4 chain and r single into the ist of 
the 4), 4 chain, attach to the next loop and 
repeat from * twice,—pass from one wheel to 
another by four chain.” 

“What a busy party!’ exclaimed a bright 
voice, and Ellen’s shadow darkened the door- 
way. ‘You seem to be doing something 
pretty to-day,” continued she, taking up 
<nnie’s work, 

“Yes,” auntie replied ; ‘‘ we are improving, 
you see, but the clock says our time is quite up 
now. Justa moment though, Ellen; I have 
looked out for you a very pretty square, which 
you can use alternately with squares of satin, 
or embroidered canvas. It is most effective 
when joined diamond fashion. Here are 
the directions written dut, so that you will be 
able to work from them at school. You 
will at first find the pattern rather difficult to 
manage, but it will well repay you for your 
trouble. : 

“yst Round, or Wheel.—7 chain (5 of 
a 
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FIG. 6. 
3chain, I singleintothe 3rd, schain, rlong CROCHEL SQUARE. left, 3 single, 1 double, and 1 treble 


which are for the tst long treble), purl of 5 
chain, and 1 single into the Ist, ¢ chain, 1 long 
treble (cotton twice round needle) into the rst 


of 7 chain, * 1 chain, I purl, 1 chain, 1 long | 


treble into the Ist stitch again; repeat from * 

5 times, always working into the same hole; 

finish with 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 

close the round by one single into 

the sth of the 6th chain now 
found at commencement. 


1 treble, Ist vandyke, 5 


3rd of the 3 chain, 
making a loop; 5 
chain, 1 treble 
above last treble, 
4 chain, work 
back for a 
point, 
single 
on 
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2nd 
stitch, 1 
double on 
3rd, 1 treble 
onqth. Repeat 
the 3 loops of 5 
chain, I treble, then 
1 treble into the long 
treble underneath. 2nd 
vandyke—3 loops as_be- 
fore, 5 chain, I purl of 5 chain 
and I single, 3 chain, I purl, 1 
chain, I single into the 4th of the 
5th chain; 1 chain, t purl, 3 chain, 
I purl, 1 chain; 1 single into the same 
stitch as last single; for the point, 1 


on the 3 chain loops todescend the 
other side, 1 treble on long treble beneath. 
Workthe 1st and znd vandyke alternately 3 
times more; close the circle by drawing 
the last stitch of the 3rd chain through 
the loop on the needle. Break off the 
cotton. 
“ Fyame.—6 chain, “1 single between the 
2 corner purls of the vandyke; 7 chain, 1 
purl, 7 chain, I single into the point of 2nd 
vandyke; 7 chain, 1 single between the purls 
of 3rd vandyke ; 12 chain to turn the corner; 


“2nd Round.—3 chain for | 


chain, 1 treble into the , 
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repeat from * 3 times more ; finish with 6 chain 


and join. 

‘“‘ Corners.—Each corner is made separately, 
working backwards and forwards in ribbed 
crochet—z.e., always taking the back part of 
the chain. Decrease 1 stitch at the beginning 
and end of each row till only 1 is left, when 
slip-stitch up one side and commence the next 
corner. The balls are made thus: in the 5th 


row work into the centre stitch 1 treble, 5 long | 


trebles, I treble; in the 6th, or returning 
row, catch the 1st and 7th stitch of the scallop 
together tightly at the back, drawing it into a 
ball; in the 7th row make two scallops at the 
3rd_ stitch on either side from the Ist one; 
and in the 9th row make 1 scallop in the centre 
again.” 


UR GIRLS” will be 
pleased to know of 
the brilliant success 
achieved by a ver; 
. young Italian girl of 
humble origin. 
jf ~=s This is Mademoi- 
selle Tua, a child of 
thirteen, who has ob- 
tained, without one 
dissentient voice, the 
first prize for violin 
playing at the French 
Conservatoire. 

Many of our readers know that the standard 
of musical excellence at this Conservatoire is so 
high that to pass the examination at all is a 


I | great honour. What, then, must be the talents 


and assiduity of this young girl, who took the 
prize over twenty-three other competitors, and 
who is admiringly spoken of by the professors 
as a second Paganini ? 

The history of this child, whose name will 
soon be famous in every civilized city, is a 
remarkable instance of what may be 
achieved, in spite of obstacles, by taient 
and perseverance, and may be a useful 

Icsson to those of ‘our girls” who, 

though desirous of success in some 
special branch of art, are too lazy or 
frivolous to seriously apply themselves 
to its study. 

The father of this new celebrity was a 
journeyman bricklayer in Turin, carning daily 
a sum equivalent to about two shillings of 
English money. Like most of his race he 
had an intense love of music; in his case, as in 
many others, supplemented by a decided 
talent. I*or some time he deprived himself of 
all but bare necessitics to purchase a violin, 
which he taught himself to play, and when his 
little girl was six commenced to teach her. 
He then purchased a guitar for his wife, 
who soon learned to play very well. 

This musical little family then commenced 
their wandering life, their favourite resort: 
being Monaco and Nice, where the two. 
violinists, father and little daughter, accom- 
panied by the guitar, played at the different 
hotels and places of amusement. 

A lady staying at Nice was so much struck 
with the child’s playing, that she proposed send- 
ing her to Paris, and gave the father a letter of 
recommendation to the violin professor at the 
Conservatoire, M. Massart. This gentleman. 
delighted with her evident talent, applied to ten 
of his friends to subscribe thirty francs a month, 
merely telling them that it was for a chan- 
table purpose, to be explained at a future time. 
The money thus obtained, amounting to 3,000 
francs (about £144) a year, was given to M- 
Tua to enable him to keep his family in Paris, 
and Mademoiselle Tua became a student of the 
Conservatoire. 

The second violin prize was awarded to her 
last year, and this year, after her magnificent 
playing of Rode’s concerto in E minor, the 
first prize was unanimously voted to her. Her 
success was witnessed by the public, among 
them some of the greatest critics of the day, 
the professors, the musicians, and her own 
family, whose delight must have been almost 
overpowering. mine 

The ten kind friends whose subscriptions 
had supported the family were present by 
invitation, and when the secret of how the 
money had been applied was made known to 
the subscribers, they must, indeed, have 
been pleased at having contzibuted to such 
a result. : 

Mademoiselle Tua will not require such kind 
assistance again, for an American manager has 
already offered to take the family to America, 
paying for their voyage and all their expenses 
for five years, and giving them £8,000 om 
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their return to France. M. Tua, however, 
does not think this sufficient, and, prefers his 
daughter’s making European engagements 
first. 


ON NURSING THE SICK. 





the 
hints therein given, I 
that 


By Mepicus. 

4 re We jeOR the 
go he wots & follow- 
UE a re 
eS ‘short paper, and 


_ am convinced 
neither preface nor 
apology is required. 
There are some things 
that every girl ought to 
learn to do, and learn to 
do well, and nursing the 
sick and ailing is certainly 
one of these. This isa 
kind of knowledge which 
is bound to come in use- 
. ful some day, when may- 
hap a beloved brother or 

‘ sister or parent is laid low 
SH es on a bed of sickness. 

LOU ASY Love alone cannot raise 
the sufferer up nor ease a single ache, but 
nursing, carefully and correctly carried out, 
and guided by affection, can work wonders. 
Medicine is nothing without it, for good 
nursing will often pull a patient through even 
where physic has failed. 

I will suppose now that you have a brother 
who has been stricken down with some 
disease, and that you have constituted your- 
self his nurse. The doctor has told you that 
the illness will not be a short one, but that 
with careful nursing and the medicines he will 
prescribe your brother will almost assuredly 
get well again. You perceive that the 
physician says almost assuredly. He dare not 
say more. The keys of life and death are in 
the hands not of him, but of a far higher 
power. You are naturally anxious, therefore, 
and determined to strive to do your best. 
Well, then, you are to remember in the first 
‘place to put great store upon every word that 
falls from the doctor’s lips, and faithfully and 
punctually carry out all his instructions. 

The room itself in which your brother lies 
will demand attention. If you have the choice 
of many rooms, choose a large one, a chcer- 
ful one, and one that can be easily and 
thoroughly ventilated. I do not like a sick- 
room to look too like an hospital, but at the 
same time it should be furnished as a sick- 
room}; all unnecessary furniture should there- 
fore be sent away, and more especially all 
heavy hangings and curtains, because they 
harbour dust and infection, and take up the 
valuable room that is needed for air. Away, 
then, with lumbering chests of drawers, boxes, 
and wardrobes. One_good-sized table will 
be useful, a little one also by the bedside, 
covered with a neat white cloth, on which 
medicine bottles may stand, and always a 
bottle of the coldest, purest water you can 
procure. The toilet articles should be few 
and useful, including, of course, a comb and 
brushes, with a hand looking-glass and a nice 
soft piece of sponge. The washstand should 
move on castors, so that it can be drawn 
noiselessly towards the bed; and how re- 
freshing gentle washing to a. fevered face is, 
or laving the hands and arms with cold water, 
only those who have been really ill can tell. 
The towels should be plentiful, and always 
soft and white, and neatly folded when not 
in use. Two, or at most three, chairs will 
be quite sufficient, and there should be a sofa 
in the room, one big enough to make up a 








temporary couch, with rugs and pillows, on 
which your patient can ‘recline while the bed 
is being made. There must be no curtains 
to the bed, which ought to be just moderately 
and comfortably soft. The sheets ought to 
be cotton, and pray mark this: let the 
blankets be light and warm, the counterpane 
also a light one, and no more weight of any 
kind put on the bed than is absolutely 
necessary. Attention must be paid to the 
pillows, too; they ought to be elastic, and so 
arranged as to support the shoulders as well 
as the head. Air and water cushions may or 
may not be required in your brother’s case. 
The doctor will tell you. A pocket arranged 
neatly on the wall will be handy for holding 
the patient’s handkerchief, and a bottle of 
perfume or vinegarette. If you have a 
graduated medicine glass you will find it 
handy to measure the medicine with, and if 
soups have to be taken a feeder will. obviate 
the necessity of raising him up too often. 

And now here are a few of the things which 
you are on no account to leave in the sick 
room—unwashed cups, glasses, or dishes of any 
kind, the water the patient has washed in, 
the medicines no longer in use, or dirty linen, 
while a saucepan or cooking utensil and a slop 
pail should never enter the room. 

The temperature of the room is very im- 
portant, and a thermometer exceedingly cheap. 
A medium warmth is best, say about 60 deg., 
or a little over if the sick one feels chilly at 
that. The air should not be allowed to get 
too dry, and a kettle of water on the fire, 
throwing out steam to moisten the atmo- 
sphere, may sometimes be necessary, but of 
this the physician will be the best judge. 

My young readers must never forget that 
two things of the very highest importance in 
a sick-room are FRESH AIR and LIGHT. 
There is nothing more poisonous to a patient, 
nothing so surely curtails his chance of getting 
well and retards his recovery than breathing 
and re-breathing the same air. See, then, 
that the window and door are both thrown 
wide open for some time every day, so as to 
thoroughly change the atmosphere in the 
room. While this is being done you will be 
careful, of course, to cover your patient well 
up to prevent the risk of his catching a chill, 
but this risk, let me tell you, is very small 
indeed while he is lying still in bed. Sick 
people are more apt to get cold by getting up 
momentarily from a warm bed without taking 
the precaution to wrap well up. Independent 
of this thorough every-day ventilating of the 
whole apartment, I ‘sincerely advise you to 
have the window always a little open both at 
the bottom and the top, unless the weather is 
very damp or foggy. As to light, it ought to 
be in abundance, unless countermanded by 
the doctor, as it would be in certain brain and 
eye ailments. Nothing is more enervating for 
a sick person than to be kept in a semi- 
darkened room, and on the other hand plenty 
of sunlight, and perhaps a cheerful view from 
the window, greatly tend to recovery. 

You cannot be too careful in keeping the 
room tidy and clean; attend to it first thing in 
the morning, see to carpet, furniture, bed and 
bedding, and take away all spoons, glasses, 
cups, &c., to be washed. Do not do this 
fussily, but steadily and quietly. 

Your patient himself will require many little 
personal attentions. His face and hands need 
sponging every morning and evening. This 
may be done either with cold or tepid water, 
whichever is more grateful to his feelings, and 
a little toilet vinegar may be added with 
advantage. The bed must be kept exceedingly 
neat, and smooth, and clean, and the body 
linen ought to be changed every three or four 
days. Have everything at hand before you 
begin to assist him to change, the doors and 
windows shut for the time, and the linen nicely 
aired, and warmed before the fire. 





Your brother’s gentle nurse must also. pay 
some attention to her own dress.and general 
deportment. She ouglit to be neat and clean 
in the extreme, and to mind what she wears. 
Rustling dresses, for example, are very trying 
to the nerves of a sick person, while creaking 
shoes are intolerable. Something that will 
wash had best be worn, something’ light and 
cheerful, like the room and all the sufferer’s 
surroundings.. On no account wear a black 
dress. 

Your brother, whom I still suppose your 
patient, may be so ill as to be delirious or 
wandering in his talk ; if so, he is never to be 
left alone, but carefully watched, and, if need 
be, kindly but firmly controlled in his actions, 
If he be merely wandering in speech, appear 
to take an interest in what he says, but do not 
attempt to argue with him, or even to set 
him right. A clean white handkerchief 
dipped in cold water, in which a little vinegar 
has been mixed, and placed on the brow, and 
changed whenever it gets hot, will often calm 
an excited patient, and sometimes induce 
gentle slumber. If your brother falls asleep, 
keep the room as still as possible, and at all 
times endeavour to prevent sudden noises, 
such as the slamming of doors or the rattling 
of kitchen utensils. 


When people are ill they are naturally 
alarmed about themselves, and more especially 
will they be so if they observe that those 
around them take a gloomy view of their case. 
A nurse’s watchword should therefore be 
HOPE. There is no better medicine, believe 
me. Never, therefore, give way to grief, nor 
show signs of it in your patient’s presence. 
Always have a cheerful face. And do not 
allow those who may happen to visit your 
brother to talk about or dwell too much 
upon his state and condition. Lead them 
rather to speak about subjects of outdoor 
life, and in such a way as if you firmly believed, 
and everyone else did, that the patient would 
soon be up and around again in his old way. 
But do not talk yourself, nor allow your 
brother to talk to the verge of fatiguing him. 
You will naturally try to keep the room as 
quiet as possible by wearing light shoes, 
oiling creaking doors, and preventing clatter- 
ing noises, but whatever you do, avoid hurry 
and fidget and over-ofliciousness. This only 
tends to keep the sufferer in mind of his illness ; 
so does whispering tn a sick room. . 

Do not bend much over the patient nor eat 
anything which may taint the breath. 
Remember that every mouthful of fresh air is 
of value to him. Give the medicine and the 
food at the proper time by your watch, and 
note down any change you may observe 
whether for the better or the worse, with the 
exact time of day at which it occurred. This 
ought to be shown to the doctor, and may be 
of very great service tohim, Take care that the 
mouth and nostrils are not covered up during 
sleep, else the sufferer may be poisoned in the 
carbonic acid gas he has breathed. Keep the 
temperature of the room as uniform as possible 
both by night and day.» 


Be careful to say no word to discourage 
your patient, talk to him quietly but cheerfully, 
trying to lead his mind away from the state of 
his feelings. I need hardly say fo you be 
always kind. A sick person is so sensitive, 
and very often. fretful and peevish in the 
extreme, sometimes not seeming even grateful 
for all that is done for him. But if you would 
really be a gdod nurse and a true, you must 
learn to put up with this. 

I may in a future paper give some special 
rules for cooking for the invalid and the sick. 
Here I may simply remark that in the first 
stages of sickness but little food can bé taken, 
and no persuasive force should be used to 
make the, patient eat, for now the stomach is 
weak in the extreme. Drinks cooling and 
exhilarating will be of more consequence for 
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the first few days. But when the long dark 
days of pain and sickness are past, when the 
glad period of convalescence has at length 
arrived, and the doctor has pronounced your 
brother out of danger and no longer needs to 
see him every day, when a brighter, clearer 
look comes into your patient’s eye, and an 
easier smile plays around his lips, then, although 
you may move about with au easier mind, your 
duties of nurse must in no way be relaxed. 
Indeed, now the physician may be said to 
have almost given up the reins to you; you 
must, therefore, still continue to be gentle, 
firm, and kind to your brother. He needs 
quiet and rest more than anything else. His 
food must be given him on the principle of 
little and often. It should not be highly 
flavoured nor stimulating, but of small com- 
pass and nourishing, and most daintily served 
pp. Let the cloth:on the tray be of spotless 
white, the spoons and forks and knives as 
elean as clean can be, and the crystal polished 
and sparkling. 

Avoid exciting your patient in any way; 
yather do all you can to soothe him. Still, let 
the room be bright and cheerful, and bring 
flowers to it; nothing is more pleasing to the 
eye of an invalid than beautiful flowers. 
Sometimes, too, 2 pretty pictorial represen- 
tation of a scene from the New Testament, 
such as Jesus healing the sick, or “the Good 
Shepherd,” will wisely supply beneficial food 
for thought when the poor patient is too 
weary to talk or to listen to others. And, oh, 
how many of our poor sick have been led in 
ihis way to the green pastures and still waters, 
to Jesus, the Saviour of the world! Read 
to your brother out of his favourite authors ; 
this is eminently soothing to the nerves. 
Play to him if he cares for music. And now, 
with one more word of good advice, I con- 
elude. Do not pester your patient with 
questions as to what he should like to eat or 
drink. Consult yourself as to this, and the 
little dainties you bring will then come in as 
welcome and glad surprises. I repeat my 
eaution to you not to seem over officious, for 
it is curiously true that nothing is properly 
selished by a sick or nervous patient that seems 
forced upon him, not even love itself. 


THAT CAPTIVATING WIDOW. 


By Saran Doupney. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE eventful Thursday came at last, 
and Mr. Lancaster beheld the golden- 
haired lady under the wax - lights in 
Major Nettleton’s rooms. She was 
dressed as usual in perfect taste, all 
in rich black silk, her sable draperies 
relieved only by some soft ruches of 
white tulle; her lustrous hair braided 
into a'coronet. The vicar of Dorham 
almost started as he looked at her; and 
Mrs. Harlowe, who was watching him 
narrowly, saw a perplexed expression 
eross his face. All through the dinner 
he seemed unable to withdraw his atten- 
tion from the handsome widow, and 


" Amelia Nettleton, who sat next to him, 


scarcely found him an entertaining com- 
panion. 

‘‘Don’t you think Mrs. Belgrave very 
beautiful ?’’ she asked at last, catching 
the direction of his glance. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly she is a ‘handsome 
woman,” he replied; ‘‘I haye a vague 
impression of having seen her before.’’ 

“That is very likely,’’? said Amelia, 
“ she used to goa great deal into society 
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n her husband’s life-time.’’ And then 
she ran through a list of those distin- 
guished names which belonged to Mrs. 
Belgrave’s vast catalogue of friends. 

Robert Lancaster listened, not only 
to Amelia, but to the widow’s smooth 
tones on the opposite side of the table. 
She was seated between Conrad and the 
rector; and Robert’s keen instincts soon 
discovered young Nettleton’s secret. 

‘He is in love with her,’’ he mused, 
‘‘ and she knows it, but does not want any 
one else to find it out, Howcleverly she 
contrives to check him when he becomes 
too demonstrative! Who and what is 
the woman? Ay, I have it; well, well, 
this is a bold scheme! I know her now, 
in spite of her dyed hair and marvel- 
lously painted skin! ”’ 

ust as Mr. Lancaster had arrived at 
this conclusion, the hostess gave the 
signal to the ladies. He watched the 
black silk figure sweep out through the 
doorway, and then set himself to listen 
to Major Nettleton’s views on politics. 
The host talked on, and the guest’s 
thoughts strayed far away, and busied 
themselves with the history of that dark- 
eyed woman in the drawing-room. How 
little he really knew of it, and yct how 
much better he was acquainted with her 
than anybody guessed! 

He saw her face change when he 
entered the room upstairs; Amelia and 
Fanny Nettleton were playing a duet ; 
the chair next to the widow’s scat was 
vacant. He went straight up to her, 
intercepting Conrad, who retired in sulky 
jealousy ; and without the slightest pity 
for her manifest discomposure, plunged 
into conversation at once. 

“You are much altered since last IT 
saw you,”’ he said, rather sternly. ‘‘ Have 
you become a wife and a widow in 
eighteen months ?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Lancaster,” she whispered, 
“you won’t expose me, sir? ]’ve done 
noharm. I only wanted to pass for a 
lady 
badly,” she added, her vanity getting 
the better of her fear for a moment. 

“You are a clever woman,’’ he said. 
“Tam sorry you have made no better 
use of your talents. What is your 


name ?”’ 


lady, that’s all,’” she declared, earnestly. 

‘‘No, Jane Mercer, there is another 
reason. When your late master died, 
you hoped to have found yourself sole 
mistress of his fortune. You were dis- 
appointed ; he left you £100 a year, and 
the rest of his property went to Conrad 
Nettleton. And now you have come to 
Oxworthy to entrap that weak young 
man into marrying you.” 

‘‘Oh no, no,’’ she said, ‘‘] am tired 
of the place; I am going away, Mr. 
Lancaster.”’ 

“Will you promise me,’”’ he asked, 
*‘that you will go away to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes, I will promise,’’ she answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation ; and then 
the clergyman rose, and the fuming 
Conrad instantly took his place. 

Before the Harlowes went to bed that 
night they sat with Robert by the study 
fire, and heard as much of the story of 
Mrs. Belgrave as he could tell them. 








; and I don’t think I’ve succceded | 





motive for coming here under a false | 
| She had left them an affectionate note of 
‘ Just the harmless desire to pass asa | 





‘‘ About four years before Mr. Ken- 
don’s death,’’ he began, ‘‘ she came to 
live in his house as parlour-maid. That 
was just before I was appointed to the 
vicarage of Dorham; and I can re- 
member that when I made my first 
pastoral call on the old gentleman Jane 
Mercer opened the door to me. ~ She 
was a tall, sallow-complexioned woman 
with fine eyes, and a smooth way of 
speaking. I knew her by the eyes and 
speech to-night. Well, she was not a 
good woman, I fear; and she contrived 
to get the mastery over Mr. Kendon. | 
believe she managed to keep alive his 
anger towards Mrs. Nettleton; and 
when she was promoted to the post of 
housekeeper it was generally thought 
that she would inherit a good deal of 
his money. She made quite sure of it 
herself. The lawyer told me that when 
the will was read, her rage and disap- 
pointment knew no bounds.”’ 

‘Ah, now J begin to see through her 
plot,’ said the rector.”’ But I am afraid, 
Robert, that she has got held of Conrad, 
I observed his infatuation to-night!” 

‘* After Mr. Kendon’s death,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lancaster, ‘‘she disappeared 
from Dorham, and I heard no more of 
her. As I have’ said before, she was 
decidedly a clever woman, and I don’t 
doubt that she carefully trained herself 
for the carrying out of her scheme. She 
had, I was told, been a confidential 
lady’s maid in her girlhood, and must 
have learnt a great deal in that 
capacity. But her boldness and daring 
utterly amaze me.”’ 

Mrs. Belgrave kept her word. Early 
on the morning following the dinner- 
party, the rector heard the sound of 
wheels coming down the lane, and left 
his seat to look through the window cur- 
tains. The light was dim and grey, but 
he knew the aspect of the village fly, and 
saw that it was piled up with luggage. 
Inside, he caught a: momentary glimpse 
of a dark figure, and felt convinced 
that the soz-d/saxt widow was leaving 
Oxworthy by the first train. 

When the Harlowes and their guest 
made their formal call on the Nettletons, 
they found the whole family taken aback 
by Mrs. Belgrave’s sudden departure. 


farewell, stating that she had hurried up 
to town to consult her doctor. Symptoms 
of an old and alarming malady had, she 
said, suddenly re-appeared. 

Her rent was paid, so were her ser- 
vants’ wages and her bills: she had 
taken care to leave no unsatisfied claim 
behind her. 

In their inmost hearts Mrs. Nettleton 
and her girls were not, perhaps, very 
sorry for her absence. Mr. Lancaster 
had taken more notice of her than they 
had thought desirable, and now that she 
was gone they had the field to them- 
selves, 

They little suspected that a far more 
dangerous rival existed, and were quite 
disposed to regard the clergyman as 
already more than half won. Mrs. 
Harlowe did nothing to discourage their 
hopes; she was patticularly amiable, 
especially gracious; and mother and 
daughters congratulated themsclves on 
their good fortune. 
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“] think it will be Amelia,’’ said 
Mrs. Nettleton, complacently; ‘‘yes, I 
am sure he has set his mind upon 
Amelia.”’ 

Still higher rose their expectations 
when it was made known that Mr. 
Lancaster was coming to spend Christ- 
mas at the rectory. Amelia, elated by 
the consciousness of coming dignity, 
was almost civil to the organist, whom 
she met one wintry afternoon coming 
out of the church, where she had been 
practising Christmas music in the cold. 
The poor little thing looked half-frozen, 
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and Miss Nettleton gave her a nod by 
way of charity. The girl smiled tran- 
quilly in return, and went her way. 

‘‘T have some news for you,’ said 
Mrs. Harlowe, as she sat in the Nettle- 
tons’ drawing-room on Christmas Eve. 
‘‘Whom do you think is going to be 
married? My dear little friend Ellen 
Bretton.’’ 

‘Indeed !’’ responded Mrs. Nettleton, 
indifferently. ‘‘To somebody in her 
own rank of life, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘To my brother, Robert Lancaster,”’ 
said the rector’s wife, rising from her 
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seat. ‘‘ He fell in love with her at first 
sight last October. Now I must say 
goodbye, Mrs. Nettleton,.for my children 
will be clamorous till I‘return. Good- 
bye, young ladies. A very merry Christ- 
mas to you all !”’ 

Early in the new year, and on the 
night of his.twenty-fifth birthday, Conrad 
Nettleton departed abruptly from his 
father’s house. Shortly afterwards it 
was known throughout Oxworthy that 
he had gone up to town to marry Jane 
Mercer, aézas Mrs Belgrave. 
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‘HE WATCHED THE BLACK SILK FIGURE SWEEP THROUGH THE DOORWAY.” 
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STUCK-UP. 


THOUGAT,” says a 
character in an old 
story, ‘that humility 
lodged in the heart 
of every maiden—but 
I was mistaken.”’ Yes, 
girls, he was very much 
mistaken, for the world 
is full of pride, and, 
though you are all 
very nice, one cannot 
help seeing that most 
of you are far from 
as humble and meek 
as you might be. 

4 Turn over a new leaf, 
say I. When a girl is “‘stuck-up”’ she is in 
the most unbecoming state of mind possible, 
and the most uncomfortable, too. There is 
nothing like humility for beauty and happiness. 

And what are you all proud about? 
Different things. Maggie is. proud because 
she has a doll’s house completely furnished 
trom a piano to a Dlacking-brush; Kate 
because her father has five thousand pounds 
a-year; Alice because her mother is second 
cousin to a baronet; Minnic because her 
golden hair reaches past her waist; Ellen 


because of that handsome dress she got last ' 


spring; Annie because she has a Grecian 
nose; and Blanche because her mind is made 
up to marry a prince—and so she will, no 
doubt, when a prince drops down at her feet 
like a ripe gooseberry. pet 

What trumpery reasons.all of these are! A 
great conqueror, or a» famous, poet, or a 
wonderful musician, or a leading statesman, 
or a popular autho:—all these people might 
be excused if they carried their heads a little 
high.- Your tendency, however, it must be 





confessed, is to be stuck-up about trifles, 
and so, for next to nothing, you put yourself 
in a fair way for growing up to be haughty 
and, it naturally follows, disagreeable women. 
But, my friends, you will take counsel in time, 
and we shall all adorn ourselves with that meek 
and quiet spirit which, more than pride and 
strength, wins and rules the world. 

The worst of pride is that it stands in the 
way of improvement. It would not be correct 
to say that this is always the case, but 
certainly those who give themselves airs on 
account of what they are will not put forth 
great exertions to become something better. 
Stuck-up people are not the folks we see 
straining every nerve to become wiser or more 
estimable. 

Pride aimost invariably is fatal to the per- 


‘formance of any good work whatever, and for 


this reason: it is always thinking of itself. 
Now, the secret of doing successful work, and 
it is a secret easily carried about, is to think 
only of the work. The moment pride or any- 
thing else throws its shadow between us and 
our work, we are not likely to do it asit should 
bedone. Itis strange that on this account pride 
and many another objectionable passion have not 
long ago been hounded out of this busy world. 

You will see, if you keep your eyes open, 
that proud people have very few friends. 
They sit alone, for they think none in the 
world good enough to associate with them. 
Who envies them their isolation? If they 
were happy it would be different, but they 
are pretty miserable. No one ever yet 
saw a proud face without observing in it 
lines of discontent and unhappiness that 
would be dearly bought even though we were 
in every other respect the favourites of fortune. 

It is a common notion that pride is a proper 
sign of one’s occupying a superior position in 
the world. This is quite a mistake. It is 
chiefly upstarts who give themselves airs, and 
those who have becn longest up have most 
humility. See that gentle lady whom you 
may watch for twenty years without noticing 
a trace of pride: she is descended in: direct 


line from Julius Csesar! Susan says she can ' 
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supply a contrast. The most stuck-up womar 
she knows has “risen,” as they say, * from 
nothing.” ‘When alittle girl she used to run 

without shoes or stockings, to the works in 
which her father made bricks, carrying him 
his dinner in a tin can. Now she has patted 
with both poverty and humility, and has as 
much pride in her head as she has little 
grammar on her tongue. Truly, as the world 
goes nowadays, the proudest people are those 
who ride in carriages and drop their *‘h’s” a} 
over the road. 

Perhaps you think that to be humble is to 
be weak, Quite the reverse is the case: it js 
pride that is weak. Always going with its 
nose in the air, it forgets to look at its feet as 
all prudent people are in the habit of doing. 
No wonder pride comes before a fall, as 
Solomon says. A girl may well tumble in 
the gutter when she goes holding up her 
head as if she were keeping an eye on the 
man in the moon. 

One great cause of pride, I am sure, is our 
taking a narrow view of things. We think of 
our town as if it were the world, of our 
family as if it composed the nation, and of the 
people in the next street as if in them we had 
the only models worth copying and the only 
critics worth respecting. 

We may do better than that. Look out on 
the great world, on all the wonders of 
creation, on all the noble and good who have 
sacrificed themselves for their fellows, on the 
long course of history, on the millions who 
people the earth, and on the heaven that 
stretches above it. Then turn your thoughts 
upon yourselves and see whether there is any 
room in your minds for pride. I don’t think 
there will be. 

Be humble, then; yes, be very humble. 
Humility lies at the root of that religion of 
which, I hope, we are all true disciples. 
Christianity has no promises, no hopes, no 
encouragements to offer to the proud. In this 
world and in the next—though we too often 
act as if we thought the contrary—the humble 
have by a long way the best of it. 

James Mason. 





_ Are you learning, little sister, 
3. How to view what’s fair ? 


bs a -There.are those.who pride the rose-buds 
=» -But.to deck: their hair... 


” \S TRook from out’ yourself, swect maiden, 


- Take a broader view. 
Do you think the world’s revolving, 
: Little one, round you ?' 
“There are many heroes treading 
'_ This world’s up‘and down ; 
Have you eyes to sée.a king, -love, 
» When he wears no‘crown ? 
Try to find one, little maiden, 
Pay your homage low ; 
You shall lose self-admiration 
In a nobler glow. 


You will know what rev’ rence meaneth 
When you take your seat, : 





As the humblest of disciples, 


At some great one’s feet, 
For we reach by human ladders 
To the things divine ; 
And ’tis with reflected glory 


'- Earthly heroes shine. 
Prize the moonlight, little maiden, 


Keeping true and real 
Knowledge that it is not sunshine— 
Is not your Ideal. j 

You shall find that, surely find it, 
Where all longings rest; | 

Know Him ’midst His own ten thousand 
For the.loveliest!’ 6 4; ” 

Thus is earthly kingship blessed ; 
Grander meaning rings | } 

In the name the Highest beareth, 
He is ‘‘ King of Kings.” 
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A NECLECTED STUDY. 


MANY girls on leaving school are under the | 
impression that all their studies are finished 
and the cducation completed, and consc- 
quently that they have nothing more to do 
but to diess, flirt, and amuse themselves until 
some one that they care about offers to marry 
them. Now, although it is quite right and 
natural for all girls to look forward to having | 
a home of their own, few seem to. think it 
necessary to qualify themselves for so re- 
sponsible a position as that o1 a mistress of 
a household. 

We intend, therefore, to show that some 
qualifications are necessary, and what the 
chief of these are; and for the present our 
remarks will apply to all girls who have just 
left, or are about to leave, school—to those 
who are entering upon that important 
period of a woman’s life, the interval between 
her school days and the commencement of her 
married life. It is then that so much useful 
and practical knowledge on household matters, 
needlework, economy, and various other points 
which all tell upon the happiness of a house- 
hold may be acquired. Then also is the time? 
for developing any well-marked taste or talent 
—for supplementing studies begun at school 
which there was no opportunity or time to 
prosecute as might be wished; in fact, for 
laying the foundation of intelligent interests 
and a happy, well-balanced disposition. 

Now, the chief highroad to happiness is in- 
dustry. Habitsof industry and economy of time 
are formed early in life, and it is for this reason 
most important that, after being released. from 
the regular routine of school occupations, one 
should at once begin to have a settled pro- 
gramme of work for each day so far as is 
practicable. Wee say, intentionally, so far as 
1s practicable; for many girls, even where they 
are! not obliged to. do something towards 
earning their expenses,.are at least: expected 
to help in the household, and take special 
duties upon themselves at once. These, of 
course, must 'bé the first consideration, 
but .they cannot take up all one’s time, 
and, it is. therefore of the leisure hours 
that we would speak—the, hours that so 
many spend in dressing themselves © out 
and promenading the streets to look at the 
latest novelties inthe linendrapers’ shops and 
criticising one another’s toilettes. If, as we - 
said before;'a girl looks forward to being the : 
mistress ofa home, she ought to» qualify her- 
self for the position, just as much as she would 
qualify herself for a governess’s situation. The 
care.of'a household-is-no'light matter; init 
aré involved questions: of ‘expense, of ‘health, 
of economy and management; of foresight, 
thoughtfulness, and a hundred matters de- | 





pendent upon them, which no one can leave 
unnoticed without serious disadvantages. 

In the first place, then, so far as study is 
concerned, a girl, upon leaving school, should 
make herself thoroughly acquainted with the 
first principles upon which healthy life de- 
pends, for under this heading come not only 
health matters, but details conducive: to com- 
fort, economy, and the general well-being of 


‘all members of a household. This necessi- 


tates a slight study of the human body and 
the healthy working of its organs, such as 
may well be acquired from Dr. Lankester’s 
‘School Manual of Health,” the Physiology 
Primer in the Macmillan Series, or Mr. Buck- 
ton's interesting work, ‘‘ Health in the House,” 
which contains useful hints on very various 
matters, And this knowledge must, of course, 
precede the consideration of such questions as 
pure air, pure and nourishi.g food, the most 
economical and digestible way of cooking 
food, the best and most healthful mode of 
clothing the body, the management and regu- 
lation of the household as regards cleanliness, 
ventilation, removal of bad smells, &c.; and 
last, but not least, the management of the 
body in illness, and the prevention of the 
spread of infectious or preventible diseases. . 


Health is, after all, the first consideration; 
without it no amount of comfort, luxury, or 


, wealth can give happiness or make life enjoy- 


able, and it is, therefore, one of the most 
important studies for a girl. The mistress of a 


; household holds the health of its inmates prac- . 


ticallyin her hands; the nursemaid toa great ex- 
tent holds the health of the children entrusted 
to her carein hers; whilst a cook, with a know- 
ledge of the poisonous effluvia coming from 
decaying animal and vegetable matter, and 
their dangerous, sometimes fatal, results, 
would not wilfully allow refuse to accumulate 
and undermine the health of a household. In 
fact, take it from what point you will, there is 
no rank of life a girl may be bor in in which 
some knowledge of health matters is not 
necessary. 


govern the progress and development of 
discase, what is the result? We fear the 
amount of preventible illness in the world is 
our best.answer. 

Let, then, one portion of the day—one 
hour a day, or cven one hour a week—for 


this purpose be one of the fir.t resolu: 
Matters : 


tions of a girl on leaving school. 
relating to domestic economy and health are 
unfortunately sadly neglected in our schools ; 
the ornamental comes before the useful, and 
it is thought more necessary to have a know- 
ledge of the laws which govern the production 
of harmonious sounds, or of the laws of per- 
spective and the art of colouring, than of the 


structure of the wonderful organs which go to, 


form the grandest work in‘creation, or of the 
changes upon which disease and death are 


; based. And yet apart from its being one of 


the most interesting stuclies, it is one of the 
most widely useful and vitally important. The 
attention which 
bestowed upon sanitary matters, shows that 
people have at last begun to wake up to the 
importance of their influence. But yet not 
nearly sufficient has been done, there are still 
thousands of lives annually sacrificed in 


Great Britain alone through the carelessness, 


or more often ignorance, of health matters; 


moreover, the study is captivating in all its. 


branches. 


Who would -not like to know after having’ ' 
learnt’ the requirements of the body in 
the way of food, what substances contain 
the necessary: elements in the. cheapest’: 
_and most nutritious forms; which is thé-most’ 
‘nutritious and economical way of cooking’) 
different kinds of: food; how best to purify” 


water or to discover whether it is pure ; ‘why 
it is so necessary to be scrupulously clean in 


If she be ignorant of the laws | 
which govern healthy life or of those which ° 





has of late years been 
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all cooking matters ; the necessity for pure air 
in our rooms; the healthful influence of grow- 
ing flowers in a room; the sanitary import- 
ance of thoroughly cleaning living rooms and 
of fresh linen to beds; or why a small waist, 


if called by its proper name, is a deformity, 


and why anything tight distorts the figure, 
feet, or hands? Or, again, how fever germs 
spread; what is their action after contact with 
a predisposed person; why it is so strictly 
necessary to isolate a fever patient; to dis- 
infect a sick room, its bedding and furniture ; 
and what the precautions to be observed 
during the convalescence from various danger- 
ous illnesses? All of these points may be 
thoroughly studied, both theoretically’ and 
practically, without the slightest fear of the 
term ‘blue-stocking,” which some hold in 
such dread, being applied to their students. 
The, pedantic woman has always formed a 
good butt for the ridicule of comic and sati- 
rical poets of all times and nations, and rightly 
so, for woman’s work, like charity, should 
always begin at home; but no one has held 


_up the mirror to her features with such 


humorous and well-pointed ridicule as Moliére 
in several of his comedies, and especially in 
the one entitled ‘‘I.es Femmes Savantes,” 
As poor Chrysale, the master of the house, 
says of them :— 


“Tun me brile mon rét, en lisant quelque 
histoire, 

L’autre réve 4 des vers, quand je demande. 
a boire.” 


History and verses may be all very well for 
the unmarried, or for those whose husbands’ 
pockets will allow of the luxury of a house- 
keeper, but otherwise a woman, to do her duty, 
must first think of ‘her home affairs, and then, 
if time allows, turn for, her recreation to her: 
favourite pursuits. 


‘ 


BEWARE Ol? TRIFLES. 


BEWARE of trifles, for you never can tell to 


what they may grow.’ Lven a drop of honcy 


vhas«before nowbrought about the death of 


many‘men, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing Arabian tale, which represents a common 
state of matters in the East. “Petty wars,” 


“says Mr. Lane, “occasioned by events as. 


trifling as that here related have been frequent 
among the Arabs to the present day.”’ 

There was a huntsman who hunted the wild: 
beasts in the desert, and one day he entered 
a cave in a mountain and found in it a hollow 
which was filled with: honey. So he placed 
some of that honey in a water-skin which he 
had with him; ‘then he carried it upon his 
shoulder and conveyed -it'.to the city, having 
with him -a-hound that was dear to him.. 
And the huntsmani stopped at'the shop. of..an 
oilman, to whom he offered the honey for sale; 
and the oilman, agreeing to buy it, opened the- 
water-skin, and ‘emptied from.it the ‘honey in: 
order to see it. But-there dropped from the 
skin a: drop of honey, anda bird pounced down 
upon it; andthe oilman had a cat, and it 


"sprang upon the'’bird; and the huntsman’s dog 


saw it and sprang upon the cat and killed it ; 
and‘the:oilmansprang upon-the dog and killed 


-it;"and the huntsman: sprang upon. the'oilman 
} and: killed him; ‘andthe ‘oilman was of one 
“village and the huntsman of another, and the 


people of these: two villages’ heard of this 
event; so they took their..weapons and rose 


against each‘ other in anger; the two ranks 
“met, and. the swords’, ceased:.:not“:to ‘be 


brandished about’: among them’ until’ there: 
died ‘a great multitude. the numberof whom 


none knoweth~ but God, whose name be: 


exalted. 
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STARS OF EARTH; 
OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWER 


CHAPTER IX. 
SEPTEMBER—BLACKBERRIES. 


“« Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake; 
So thou put forth thy small wild rose, 
I love it for his sake. 


« Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 
Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers.”—Z. Elliote. 


Some weeks of wet weather prevented our 
promised fruit-hunting expedition, and it was 
not until the end of September we ventured 
on along ramble. And then the glory of the 
summer flowers was gone, the wild roses had 
faded, and bright red berries shone in their 
places. The honeysuckles had vanished, and 
berries of bright crimson nestled in their 
stead amongst the leaves; flowers that had 
passed unnoticed during the full glow of 
summer blossoms were now prized beyond 
measure. Fanny brought campions and bind- 
weed, Laura some flaunting red poppies, and 
‘we set ourselves at once to examine and 
classify them. 

Campions belong to the chickweed tribe, 
which includes some of our favourite garden 
flowers, such as the pink, sweet-william, and 




















carnation, and some pretty wild flowers, such 
as the corn cockle, the ragged robin, &c. 
In this class the calyx has four or five distinct 
sepals joined to it, often tube-shaped — and 
there are always as many or more petals. 
This chickweed tribe mostly inhabits the 
temperate regions of the earth, and is not 
found in the tropics. The bladder campion 
is rather singular-looking; the calyx is blown 


out like a tiny balloon, and the pure white - 


flowers form a kind of star on the top. The 
sea campion, resembles it very much, but is of 
lower growth, and bears larger white flowers, 
which are sor.etimes double, and very hand- 
some. All the curious flowers called catch- 
flies belong to this group; some of them 
have a kind of sticky juice on the stems, which 
attracts and captures unfortunate flies who 
venture nearit. The ragged robin has bright, 
rose-coloured flowers, deeply divided, which 
gives it rather a ragged look, whence its 
English name. 

Now for the scarlet poppies. They belong 
to a narcotic race, and from them some deadly 
poisons are prepared, such as opium, laud- 
anum, and morphia. These articles are useful 
for medicinal purposes, but are far too 
dangerous to be trusted in inexperienced 
hands. The poppy tribe is not a large one, 
and the flowers are more showy than fragrant. 
Some of the garden varieties are handsome, 
and the common scarlet poppy adds fine bits 
of colouring to the banks and cornfields. 
The flowers of these plants have two sepals 
and four or more 
petals. ‘The seed 
vessel is curious, 
and grows to a 
large size. It has 
several cell - like 
divisions, and in 
these are number- 
less small, round 
seeds, used also for 
medicinal purposes. 
The seeds are not 
poisonous like the 
other parts of the 
poppy; in some 
foreign countries 
they are made into 
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cakes and eaten. The yellow Welsh poppy 
has lovely golden flowers, and one handsome 
flower, called the horned poppy, grows near 
the seashore, has large yellow blossoms, heavy- 
looking leaves, and long seed-pods. 

Now for the bindweed tribe, which is hand- 
some as well as useful; they are nearly all 
climbers, and the wild ones sprinkle the hedge 
In tropical 
countries they are the most gorgeous, the 
most lovely of the climbing plants. Various 
kinds of medicine are prepared from some of 
the tribe, such as jalap and scammdny, and 
sweet potatoes are the productions of a 
tropical plant called Convolvulus batates. 
All our garden ccnvolvuluses belong to this 
tribe. The Jarge white flowers of the great 
bindweed are conspicuous in tLe hedges 
during July and September ; its arrow-shaped 
leaves, twining stems, and white flowers hang 
over the bushes like wreaths. But with all 
its beauty the flower is a pest in gardens; it 
sucks up all the nourishment from the soil, 
and it embraces the trees around, which it 
climbs so closely that it sometimes strangles 
them to death. The sea bindweed is pretty ; 
it grows only on the sea coast, and has large 
rosc-coloured flowers, which expand only in 
the bright summer sunshine, when it covers 
the sides of the sand hills with its blooms. 

In the copse we found multitudes of nuts 
growing on the hazel trees, and in the lanes, 
{further on, were ripe, juicy blackberries; and 
when Laura and Fanny were tired of picking 
wild fruit we talked about the briar. 

It is one of the rose tribe, and is a very 
ancient tree. We read of it in those early 
days when the Lord banished Adam and Eve 
from Eden for their disobedience. 

The thistle and the briar have figured 
together through all the ages, for when God 
cursed the ground on man’s account, he added, 
“Thorns, also, and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee.”? Since then, in some form or other, 
the briar has spread over all the world. It is 
found in all climates, and should ever remind 
us of man’s fall from the sinless state in which 
he was first created. 

In England there are several varieties of the 
blackberry, or common bramble. Its leaves 
grow in leaflets of five together, its flowers 

















are rose-shaped and of transparent white or‘ 


pink, and of: its thorns one need not be 
reminded, as a slight experience of berry- 
picking will make their presence well known. 

‘The dewberry resembles the blackberry in 
some respects, for it grows on hedges and 
borders of fields; it has a grey bloom on its 
fruit and a round stem, with both thorns and 
bristles growing on it. Then there is another 
relative, called the ‘‘stone bramble,” which 
flourishes in mountainous places and in stony 
ground. It grows principally in the North of 
England, and bears yellowish flowers and 
bright scarlet fruit, which ripens.in August. 
Another bramble, called the 
cloudberry,”’ grows also in rugged places, and 
may be known by its large rose-coloured or 
white flowers. Its stamens and pistils are 
on different plants, and the fruit (semi- 
transparent) of a rich orange red, and of a 
fine flavour, ripens in the autumn months. 

The cloudberry has not thorns like the rest 
of its species, and it grows very luxuriantly in 
the hilly parts of Ireland. But I think the 
ripe blackberry is quite as nicely flavoured as 
any of the berries I have named. At any rate, 
it is far more plentiful and much more easily 
found. 

What would the village children do without 
blackberries? And what would their mother 
do without the fruit for the puddings and 
pasties of which their little ones are so fond ? 

All the berry trees I have named belong to 
the rose tribe, which, you see, gives us most of 
our most valuable vegetable productions, both 
wild and cultivated; its flowers delight the 
eye with their infinite variety and great 
beauty ; its fruits satisfy the palate with their 
rich and luscious taste. 


TIMOTHY’S WELCOME. 
A BALLAD STORY. 





THE air was heavy with the sweetness of roses 
and limes and fresh mown hay, and merry 
voices rose loud and clear in the still air, as 
girls and boys, and men and maidens tossed 
the fresh mown crop at one another, and a 
lark joined his bright treble to the sound, rising 
far above them into. the blue sky. The 
labourers had just -been eating their simple 
dinner beneath two huge elms in the meadow. 
They had been cutting, and were most of 
them returning to their work, but two young 
men were lying on the soft turf smoking 
their pipes and talking earnestly together. 
One was married, the other was not; he had 
a lodging in the village street with an old 
widow woman, the quaintest old soul ever 
known, who persisted in. wearing the dress 
which was the fashion of her grandmother, 
and whose chief conversation was praising the 
‘fold times” and abusing the new. But Fred 
Gowan was an oddity himself; and he and 
his. landlady got on together famously. 
Timothy, his brother, was a married man 
with a “family,” consisting of one bonny, 
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healthy, restless boy, some eight months old. 
He, Timothy, was very young, so young that 
his elder brother had been as cross as his 
excellent temper would permit him to be at 
his marriage, telling him he would live to rue 
it; that he would havea dozen children to 
keep before he was ‘a man,” uttering the 
last words with a contemptuous laugh. But 
his bright young bride, two years still younger 
than himself, cheered him with her hopeful 
nature, and told him she was sure that God 
never sent mouths without bread to put in 
them, and that youth was the time to work, 
and when they were old the children would 
work for them. 

He repeated her cheering words to Fred, 
but Fred only shook his head and said, 
“Have your own way; we shall see who’s 
right.” 

“Well, Fred,” said Timothy, ‘I do likea 
woman about a house. If we’d a had a sister, 
or mother had lived, it would have been ditfer- 
ent. Iseem to want a koind of a welcome 
hoame when I comes in from work.” 

And so Margaret and he were married 
about a month after her eighteenth birthday, 
and Timothy was twenty. A young couple 
to begin life in its most serious form; but 
they were brave and fearless and full of hope, 
and no happier face was to be seen in the 
village than Timothy Egan’s new-made wife. 

«Ah, she’s give herself plenty o’ time to 
repent !”” said one dirty, draggle-tailed old 
woman, with one miserable, sickly-looking 
baby in her arms, another a year older hang- 
ing to her skirts. ‘ Wait till she gets a 
sight o’ little "uns to look after, she’ll wish 
then she hadn’t a been in such a hurry.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” answered the neigh- 
bour to whom she spoke. ‘I think the chil- 
dren bring comfort and love. I know mine do, 
bless ’em.” 

“Well, of course we don’t want to part 
with them when we’ve got them, but they’re 
careful comfort, and no mistake.” 

But Margaret had no fears when her first 
bonny boy was placed in her arms—all was 
joy and gladness in her happy, hopeful heart— 
and the pleasure of showing that wonderful 
baby to Timothy was beyond words to ex- 
press—worth any trouble to own such a trea- 
sure—ous Baby. 

“What are we to calf him, Timothy ?” 
asked the happy little mother. 

“‘ Minikin, I think, for such a wee minikin 
it would be just the thing,” he answered, 
surveying the tiny atom he was holding so 
tenderly in his arms. 

“Oh! dear, we cannot chyiste him such a 
funny name as that.” 

“Well, you can call him what you like ; but 
I shall call him Minikin, so there’s an end of 
that, little woman!” and so the child was 
christened Jack by his mother’s wish, and was 
called ** Minikin ” by his father. 

As soon as Margaret was downstairs again, 
**Uncle” Fred was invited to tea to inspect 
his nephew. He was obliged to confess that 
he was a ‘ good specimen,” but said he quite 
agreed with one of the neighbours, who had 
exclaimed, when she heard the news, “ Poor 
things, their troubles are beginning.” 

“ Why, Fred, it is downright wicked of you 
to abuse children, when the Bible tells us that 
they are blessings, and that the man is happy 
that kas his quiver full,” said Margaret, feel- 
ing quite inclined to quarrel with Fred. 

“« Ah, my lass!” he answered, “that was 
in the days when the world was not so full as 
it is now,” Jaughed Fred. ‘However, enjoy 
your baby now—he won’t cost much for the 
next twelvemonth. And when your quiver is 
full I shall see how you like it.” 

When he was gone, and Margaret sat work- 
ing by the child’s cot, waiting for Timothy, 
who had walked home with Fred, she thought 
oyer her talk with him, and began to feel, sit- 
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ting there alone, inclined to look for the first 
time with apprehension at the prospect of.an 
increasing family, and as she sat'thus thinking 
she pictured Timothy coming home to find 
her dirty, tired, and cross, the children crying, 
no supper laid; what would he say'and do? 
she had never seen him angry—always singing 
and laughing—she should be frightened ifhe 
were to scold her, and at the thought of it 
tears filled her eyes. Hark: his step, his 
voice outside! She hastily dashed away the 
tears and flew to let him in, and all her 
imaginary sorrow flew one The next after- 
noon she was seated with her work beside 
her, but, truth to say, not doing it just at the 
moment, but looking with loving eyes at the 
baby, whom she had put down in his cot to 
sleep, but which he did not feelinclined to do, 
and she was just telling ‘him in her tenderest 
voice, with the sweetest of loving smiles on her 
bright face, that he was the very naughtiest 
boy ever known, that she was afraid if he did 
not improve he would come to a bad end, 
when a tap at the door, opened at once by 
the person tapping, admitted Mrs. Macgregor, 
Fred’s landlady. 

“Ah, there you are, dawdling over that 
baby. I didnot come to see it. I never look 
at babies, they’re all exactly alike. I came to 
see you; ask me to sit down.” 

“Oh! certainly, Mrs. Macgregor,” said 
Margaret, rising and placing a chair for her 
strange guest. 

“Tm very pleased to see you.” 

“No, no, I don’t suppose you are, really ; 
but I’ve a great respect for your brother-in- 
law; and I don’t want you, for his sake— 
mind, for is sake—to be discouraged in your 
outset in life. All the village have got you 
on their tongues because you got married 
when you were young, and they say, and 
so does Fred, that you will rue it when you 
have half-a-dozen children. And I have come 
to say that you will zor, unless through your 
own fault. Children were meant by God for 
blessings, and to those parents who do their 
duty by them they are blessings—the greatest 
and the best.” 

“That I quite believe, Mrs. Macgregor,” 
said Margaret, lifting her boy from his cradle 
and pressing her lips tenderly on his face. 

““That’s the way—love them all like that ; 
but show your ‘love to them in a still wiser 
way—make them obedient at once, my good 
young woman. I had thirteen; seven of 
them have gone to better keeping than mine; 
the other six are all doing well for themselves, 
and come and see their old mother, and let 
her never want for anything, and are the best 
of good children, God bless them. You 
can by prayer and continual work make 
your children as good as mine. We are 
all the children of one Father, and He 
has given us. all the same powers — the 
same mothei-'ove; and when He trusts us 
with little ones He expects us’ to bring them 
to Him. So you need not worry yourself or 
think about the future; leave it in His hands, 
He won’t send you a child more than you can 
keep, and all the trouble you take’ for them 
will be repaid you zefold. Now I’ve. preached 
my sermon, and I am going. If I’ve done you 
any good I’m glad; if I hay’n’t, I’m satisfied 
that I tried to, so good-bye.” 

_ And popping up from her chair, she was 
gone before Margaret could rise from hers. 

. “She is gone like a fairy,” exclaimed 
Margaret, in astonishment at her strange 
visitor., “ But she did speak beautiful, that I 
must say, and I will, please God, make you a 
good boy, my. darling—my treasure,’’ she con- 
tinued, lissing her baby so_ hard; ‘that. the 
poor little ‘man, unmindful of the affection, 
cried with the pain, till Margaret did penance 
in a wonderful “ see-sawing”’ step, which soon 
sent the little rebel-to sleep and pave his 
mother time to cook her husband’s dinner, 
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which was ready ‘and waiting when he came 
in. The visit and its purport were discussed 
during the meal, with a merry laugh at the 
expense of the manner in which the lecture 
had been delivered, but both parents agreed 
that it was all very right and good, and they 
would both try to follow the advice so oddly 
given. 

It was in the early spring of the year when 
this little blossom had come to the Gowans, 
and it is now autumn, the ripe corn is being 
cut on the farm where Timothy works and he 
has not time to get back to dinner, so Margaret 
makes him a pasty and fills him a bottle with 
cold tea for him to carry—he likes his beer at 
night when he has done his work, and feels as 
though he wanted it, he says. 

The season is beautiful; dog roses are 
clambering over the hedges in wanton luxu- 
riance, the young birds are on the wing; par- 
tridges and pheasants are in the woods and 
among the turnips, and the fields are rich with 
the ruddy brown corn, and alive with the busy 
reapers. 

And Margaret has picked up baby from the 
floor to wash his dirty little hands, and put 
him ona clean frock and pinafore and socks, 
for he is going out with her to meet father, 
and he must be bright and clean “ 10 welcome 
him home again.” 


“ Ah, baby, honey! we must be quick. I 
can hear our dear Timothy’s voice down the 
lane, singing his merry song, and pulling dog- 
roses for his minikin mannie.” 

“ Ah, that’s right! come and jump for joy 
for father’s come home from work ; and you'll 
spring, my honey, and crow, my honey, to 
welc.:me him home again. Nobody knows, 
but you and me, baby, his pet name for you ; 
do they darling ? Put little toes in the sock, 
you minikin mannie ; there, that’s right. But 
father will have to change that name soon, for 
you are growing such a big fellow now, mother 
can hardly hold you. Ah‘! I can see him 
getting over the stile; we must run, baby, or 
he will be missing us, and I would not have 
him do that for anything.” I’ll tell you a 
secret, baby: he says my welcome home, the 
sight of our two dear faces, he said that, zoo, 
baby, that that sight he looks forward to ali 
the day, and we must not for worlds dis- 
appoint him ; now, we’re ready.” 

And away they go, happy mother and child, 
laughing and singing and talking by turns. 
Timothy can hear their merry voices before 
he sees them, and comes on towards them 
holding up the roses he has gathered, and he 
takes the boy in his arms, who puts his own 
little fat ones fast round his father’s neck, and 
thus the trio walk home together. 

“T’ve paid all’ the rent, lassie,” said 
Timothy, when he could make himself heard 
between the shouting and crowing of the little 
rogue he carried, 


“Oh! I aw glad, dear; we shall have a 
happy Sunday to-morrow. Ah! baby boy! 
you ‘ must find some day That all is not dance 
and play, But bread must be:;won And the hard 
work done, And that terrible rent to pay;’ 
but never mind, darling, you’ve many years 
before you yet, and when we get father home 
we don’t care for anything,” 


“No, Peggy dear,” said Tim., as he handed 


the boy to his mother, and threw himself inte. 


his arm-chair. ‘While we are all well and 
together we don’t mind labour; it’s sweet to 
come home to rest, and it’s sweet to! be 
welcomed home by two such bonny smiling 
faces. I don’t:care what anyone says; there’s 
not a man in this village, nor in many another 
either, who wouldn’t envy Timothy his hearty 
welcome.” 
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VARIETIES; 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “ PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS ” AS A PoET.—It has been the fashion 
to call the verses of the author of the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” doggerel; but no 
verse is doggerel which has a sincere and 
rational meaning in it. John Bunyan’s ear 
for verse, it is true, is not so good as his ear 
for prose, but whether in prose or verse, he 
had the superlative merit that he could never 
write nonsense. Some of his poetical pieces 
are very neatly expressed. Take for example 
these lines “ On a Swallow ”:— 


‘This pretty bird! Oh how she flies and 
Sings ; 

How could she do so if she had not wings ? 

Her wings bespeak my faith, her songs my 
eace ; 

When I believe and sing my doubtings 
cease.” 


An EPITAPH FOR THE HuMAN Racr.— 
Upon the churchyard of the whole earth 
should this universal epitaph be placed :— 
‘*‘ Here lie the beings who in life know not 
what they would have.” —2Rchier. 


Burirp TREES. 
1, They quickly paced around the fort. 
2. Will you do a kindness, sir ? 
3. Well, I mean what I say. 
4. Have you seen the fireworks. 


BuRIED ANIMALS. 


1. Though you think not, I do gain by it. 

2. If I break my leg, shall I on crutches 
have to go. 

3. I should like to be a real beauty. 

4. My dear Leo, pardon me. 

5. Dear Madam, O use it gently. 

6. I shall rear a tame thrush. 


War PrRAvER SHOULD Br.— Prayer 
should be simple and heart-felt, rather than 
intellectual; we should frame it of short, 
eamest, simple reflections, straightforwards 
towards God, without attempting to force 
unreal feelings. 


How To CULTIVATE THE Mrmory.—The 
art of cultivating the memory may be con- 
densed into four rules :—1, The habit of fixing 
the mind, like the eye, upon one object; 
2. The application of the powers of reflection; 
3. The watchfulness of the understanding, 
which is known, in a good sense, as curiosity ; 
4. Method. 


Tur Duty or Sunpay.—I have found 
by a strict and diligent observation that a due 
observance of the duty of Sunday has ever 
had joined to ita blessing upon the rest of 
my time.—Sir AZatthew Hale. 


SEEING How THE Monry GoESs.—No one, 
not even the youngest girl amongst us, not 
even she who has least money passing through 
her hands, should be satisfied without keep- 
ing regular accounts of what she receives and 
what she spends. She then knows what her 
position is and how her money has gone. A 
person who keeps no accounts may be com- 
pared to a ship without a chart. Such a-one 
goes on without knowing where she is. There 
are many ways of keeping accounts, and the 
way you can easiest understand is the best to 
adopt. Once a month transfer from your daily 
account-book to another book called a ledger 
What you have spent during the month, and 
place the items under different. heads. For 
iustance, under the head ‘‘ Dress” put all you 
have spent in dress; under ‘“ Books” all you 
have spent.in that way. Every year add these 
up, and then you will see how your money— 
little or much—has gone, where you have 
exceeded and where you have saved. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





HOUSEKEEPING, 


Motty.—The walls might be papered with a plain 
grecn paper to match the fern leaves in colour ; and 
you might find a high dado paper, or a frieze to ¢o 
with it, of black, green, and white, or even black, 
grey, and white. 

TuIMBLe.—1. Have the black tarletan and yellow 
leno damped, which will take the stiffness out, 
and perhaps you can then ravel them out. It 
not, cut them into threc inch strips, and have the 
edges “ pinked ” out; then gather them together 
closely, and having cut out the shape otf an apron 
for your grate, proceed to trim it with the flounces. 
The foundation should ‘be of black or yellow. 
2. You do not require a mantle; a round cape would 
be sufficient for the summer, or else a lace hood. 

Daisy.—The bags mentioned are best when new. 
Scour the greased boards with a mixture composed 
of 3 lb. of pearlash, and x quart of hot water, using 
a little sand on the brush as well. 

Sirence.—1z. We think nothing will help you to get the 
hairs off the carpet but to kneel down and pick them 
off one by one. A damp cloth, however, will some- 
times assist. 2. For recipe-to clean bronze, sec 
page 416, % 

KE. L. G.—We are sorry to hear that you have made 
such a mistake about your chairs. We can only 
advise you now to try to polish the varnish with 
tripoli, to be found at any chemist’s. Jake two 
ounces of tripoli powdered; put it into an earthen 
pot, with just enough water to cover it. ‘Then take 
a piece of white flannel and wrap it over 2 prece of 
cork, and proceed to polish the varnish, always 

_ Wetting it with the tripoli and water. ‘There should 
be an even gloss when the process is finished, and 
then you should take a piece of mutton-suet and 
fine flour, and clean the work finally. ‘This proccss 
is suitable for any varnished surface. 

A.R.S.—The old-fashioned plan for cleaning the 
feathers in pillows was to stecp them in quicklime 
and water, one pound of the former to a gallon of 
the latter, where they were left for three or four 
days. They were subsequently laid on a sieve to 
drain, then washed in clean water, and dricd on 
nets. This process occupied about three wecks' 
time. Now it is the custom to clean them by 
steaming, and to do this they have to be sent to 2 
eleaner of feathers, who has a proper apparatus for 
steaming and a whecl to whisk them upon. 

Maup P.—r. A housemaid of fifteen could not expect 
much in wages. She could only act as an “ under- 
housemaid” in the family of a gentleman, not 
having thoroughly learnt her business nor attained 
her full height. Besides this, she could not be left in 
a responsible situation, in‘charge of the house were 
the family absent, or the cook ont. 410 per annum, 
would be all her services would’ be worth, it 
mane active, &. 2. For orange jelly, sec page 
I 
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Lirtte Moss Famy.—Sponges that have become 
shiny may be cleaned by allowing them to lie in 





water for some time in which a large lump of 
washing soda has been dissolved. Read ‘‘ How To 
Look My Best.” 

Betsy Travicr.—Draw the bits of material through 
the coarse canvas with a hook, so closely as to 
make a thick rug. Then shear the surface even 
with scissors, 

WORK, 


May.—1. Trim your jfichw with a little lace and 
beaded trimming, and tie it in front, one end 
wound over the other, adding a bow of ribbon as a 
finish. 2. See Rule 6. 3. Very hot water is most 
injurious. Tepid water is the proper thing. 

Li1An.—-Consult ‘‘ My Work Basket,” and ‘‘ Dress 
of the Month.” <A fichu or the top of a cap can 
both be embroidered with crewels. : 

Mrs, Gamp.— White washing-dresses*may be worn 
in deep mourning, with the addition of black bows 
of ribbon. 

M.A. L._We fear there is no ‘‘ simple process’? for 
cleaning a dress of two materials, such as silk and 
woollen, without unpicking, except by sending it 
to a professional! cleaner. - Rinse the coloured 
cotton in a solution ’of alum. 

FoxcLtove.—Have' your dresses made very high in 
a! neck, and wear a full and high lisse, or tarletan 
ruff. aS 

Dupvuty.—The soda-water has taken the colour quite 
out of your dress—and there is no remedy cxcept 
re-dying,, or putting in a new breadth. Your 
writing is pretty good, but your t’s are very 
defective. , 

Brssiz.—With -some very small changes, perhaps 
you might make your old white dresses weurable. 
Have them rough-dried, and try to re-model them 
by the illustrations in the “ Dress of the Month.” 


EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING, 


HearHER Beit.—The examinations of the “ College 
of Preceptors,” which take place half yearly, at 
42, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, fee 1o0s., the certi- 
ficates of which are recognised as guarantees of a 
good general education, are open to all, with no 
limit of age. Write for papers. 2. No ends of 
anything, ribbons or ties, are allowed to hang 
down the back at present. 3. Your writing is poor. 

Cutyne.—There is a “ Home of Rest” for gover- 
nesses at 2r and 34, Delamerc-crescent, Pad- 
dington; also at 135, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 
We should advise you to write to Messrs. 
Hatchards, Piccadilly, London, W., for ‘‘ A Guide 
to the Educational and Technical Institutes for 
Girls,” by L. M. H., price 6d. You will then be 
able to judge for yourself what institution would 
suit your sister. Perhaps the ‘Sandwell Training 
School,” Birmingham, would answer. Your writing 
is beautifully neat and well formed, 

INTERROGATRICE.—TLhe junior candidates for Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham must be under sixteen. 
‘The Cambridge are held in December, the Oxford 
and Durham in June. The Edinburgh University 
examinations are also held in June, but there is no 
limit of age. See answer to ‘“‘ Cheyne” for further 
information. 

Mina.—Write to the Secretary of the “Society of 
Arts,” John-strect, Adelphi, London, W.C., for 
information. 

YoranprE.—See answers as above. Apply by letter 
to the Secretary, ‘‘ Science and Art Department,” 
South Kensington. 


COOKERY. 


Duterga.—r. A nice drink for children is called 
‘ gingerade,” and is made by boiling } Ib. of crushed 
Jamaica ginger in 2 quarts of water for an hour. 
Strain through a jelly-bag, and add to the juice 
3 Ibs. of lump sugar, and boil to a syrup. Skim it 
to keep it clear, and when quite cold, stir in an 
ounce of citric acid, and bottle. When needed for 
use, put two tablespoonfuls in a tumbler, with half 
a pint of cold water, in which a very little car- 
bonate of soda has been mixed. 2. For currant 
cake see page 3; for methods of colouring blanc- 
mange, sce numcrous previous answers. 

Lirtte Hovsewire.—There is a recipe for making 
tea-cakes at page 352, Which will perhaps suit you. 
You should write from copics of a running hand. 

‘C..S. L.—To sweeten meat, sce page 96. Keep fresh 
meat carefully covered from flies. Pepper your 
hams well, and beware of damp placcs. 

Anniz Finmer.—Your question respecting ice creams 
has been answered before. 

Fanny H.—1, See page 223 for a recipe for Scotch 
short-bread. 2. There are various kinds ot braces 
sold to benefit stooping at the shoulders, but we 
decline ot orp, any. 

Extrz.—See “ Bread and Bread Making,” page 350- 

Liry.—The recipes you-ask for have been given. Read 
“Lissom Hands and Dainty Feet.” 

E1.ranor.—You should only boil the arrowroot once, 
in cither water or milk. : 

A Reaper or tue G. O. P.—A good recipe for a 
chocolate pudding is as follows: Boil 3 lb. of stale 
bread in a pint of new milk, stirring until it becomes 
a thick paste. Add td it z oz. of butter, }1b. of 
white sugar, 2 large dessert spoonfuls of the best 
chocolate grated. Then take the pudding: off the 
fire and mix in first the yolksiof three eggs, and 
then the whites well beaten: Pour it into a buttered 

Pie alinh, pet bake slowly for three quarters of aa 
hour, : 
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ButrerFLy.—Dry and brown the stale crusts of bread 
thoroughly in the oven, and then grate them into 
fine crumbs, and put them away in a bottle for use, 
on hams and bacon, or for other garnishing. 

Aunua.—A recipe for “ Sally Lunn” will be found at 
page 399. 

SuGar Basy.—Sec pages 111 and 255 for cocoa-nut 
cakes. 

W. L.—Sce page 45 for recipe to cook tomatoes. 

Currry.—1z. Wedding breakfasts are usually cold, 
and consist of roast fowls, turkey, beef, creams, 
jelly, blancmange, salads, &c. 2. A bride need 


not wear a veil, as she may be married in a bonnet, 


or a travelling dress, if she wishes it. 
Epity Hupp.—Grate the yellow rind off the outside 
of the lemon, by rubbing it on a grater, holding the 


lemon in one hand and the grater in the other; and. 


having placed a plate beneath, the grated particles 
will fall on it. 

Rosesup.—A recipe for dough-nuts has been given. 
Your writing is that of a child as yet. 

Constance SARAH.—We cannot give addresses; an 
excellent recipe for rhubarb wine is given on page 
399, which will help you with others. i 

An Orp Witcu.—1. See page 80 and 223 for tecipes 
for gingerbread. 2. We do not approve of a capital 
e or Greck e in the middle of any word, nor of dis- 
united letters in a “running hand.” We are 
obliged to you for all your commendation of our 
paper, and more especially of the pictures, of which 
your artist friend speaks so flatteringly. 

Snirve.—For a recipe to ice a-cake see page 399. 
German yeast is suitable for all kinds of bread and 
cakes, and it can be procured everywhere. Thank 
you for your recipe for warts;, we believe that 
aromatic vinegar is well-known asa cure. 

Emma S.—You are probably in fault. in your first 
attempt to make the. Madeira cake, as ours is an 
excellent recipe. But it is not an casy cake to 
make, and requires what cooks call a “light hand,” 
If you place your jelly moulds in cold water before 
using them the jelly should not stick. Some cooks, 
however, use a feather dipped in salad oil for very 
intricate moulds, and oil each crevice lightly. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lapy Acnrs.—Your writing is ladylike, but, like 
many others, you do not cross your *‘t’s,”’ ‘* John” 
comes from the Hebrew,—‘‘the gracious gift of 
God.”? Katherine, Greek,—‘ pure.’ Henry, old 
German,—‘‘the head ofa house.” Reginald. old 
German,—“ strong ruler.”? Herbert, Anglo-Saxon, 
—‘glory of the army.’’ Caroline,— strong.” 
Harrict is the feminine of Henry, as well as 
Henrietta, .Agnes,—‘‘ pure,” j 

Lovir.—Your writing is legible, but not pretty. 
Many thanks for the kind letter and its good 
wishes. 

H.L, K. S.—We fear that you will find translations 
to prove unsaleable work, but perhaps in France it 
may be different. 

C. J. S.—We return our best thanks for your grate- 
ful letter.. Your writing may be improved into a 
very excellent hand with a little care, but you must 
attend to your spelling. . 

Ruperta Firzceratp.—As a pupil-teacher, or pri- 
vate individual, not less than an hour’s out-door 
exercise should be taken daily. See page 48. 
Send your velvet dress to acleaner if steaming it 
at home be not successful. 

K. S.—It is not often that we are asked to give our 
help and advice to ‘‘ a person of 80,”’ and we feel 
the compliment implied by your letter. ‘Lhe com- 
plaint you make of your two young relations(girls of 
13 and 17) asto their manners, and their habit of 
flat and direct contradiction of everything you 
assert is, alas! not an uncommon one. There are 
many such cases, we fear, which have arisen from 
a lack of careful training in childhood. We should 
think the elder may possibly be the leader, and 
advise you to wait until some more outrageous 
instance than usual may occur, when she may be 
both rude and wrong. Then take an early 
opportunity of a quiet talk alone,—after asking 
help from your Heavenly Father to speak with 
extreme love and patience. Lay before her the 


impropriety of her conduct, the bad example to her | 


sister, and the harm done to her own soul. | 
there be any love for you, or good principle within 
her, be assured that you will not speak in vain. 
There are many books, too, which you might obtain, 
such as Goulburn’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Personal Re- 
ligion.” We regret that you will not receive this 
answer in “the next paper,” as you desired. 

Humery Dumpry.—Inquire at some publishers of 
poctry respecting the English translation of 
Schiller’s poems, as they may be had. : 

Eusractk wishes to know “up to what age a girl 
may climb a,tree?” If a pack of wolves were after 
you, we should advise you to’ climb a tree up to 
ninety or a hundred! Otherwise, why make your- 
self look so like one of Dr. Darwin’s monkey- 
progenitors? Were there apples in. the tree, we 
should excuse your so doing; but otherwiscit is not 
so delightful to be up a tree, nor a'suitable position’ 
for a girl. 2. Dogs should ‘be fed on the biscuits 
made for them, and on meal mixed -with water. 
3. Get a catalogue of the books published at 56, 
Paternoster Row, and sclect for yourself. Wo do 
not know your tastes, nor how much you have read 
already. - 

Anisz Percr.—TIhe ‘bridegroom ‘sbould start the 
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earliest of all the party, together -with- his‘ best 
man,” from his hotel or private home, and be} in 
the church before any one else. Then the bride, 
with her father.and mother—followed by the 
bridesmaids ; ‘and the groomsmen, or young gentle- 
men of the party, in one or more carriages. After 
them the relatives and friends of both bride and 
bridegroom. “After the wedding, these latter leave 
the church first and the rest of the party may 
form different arrangements, the bridesmaids and 
the gentlemen allotted to be their respective 
partners following first after the newly wedded 
pair. . 

Brownik, and R. I. O, M.—The pressing of flowers 
and leaves between sheets of blotting paper has 
often been directed in former numbers of this 
magazine. _ A’ round hand ‘is preferable to an 
angular one, or a spider-like $crawl. 

FascinATED.—1. A soft corn needs surgical interfer- 
ence; the operation is very simple and need not:be 
dreaded. A bit of soap plaster must be worn aday 
or two after, then one of amadou.. -Give rest. 
Keeping the fect very clean, and rubbing.’twixt toes 
after washing with hot water and soap, prevents 
the growth of soft corns. 2. The writing is mid- 
dling. 3. The writer probably kind-hearted and 
png of the beautiful. Indecision of character the 
ault. mma ‘ 

I.Q. U. suffers very much from hot hands, the 
clamminess of which destroys her gloves. It is 
very likely constitutional, and she ougbt to take 
three grains of the citrate of iron and quinine 
twice a day in some bitter tonic infusion, such as 
chiretta. “Any chemist will prepare it. ‘lake 
exercise and a morning tub. The hands will be 
improved by the following bath: a quart of soft 
warm water anda teaspoontul of powdered alum, 
Use every morning for fifteen minutes. I.0.U. 
very properly mentions her age. We wish all girls 
would be as mindful, for without such information 
we cannot easily prescribe. 

SunsuinE.—An hour’s sleep in the afternoon docs 
good to delicate girls. 

Liti.—t1. Bathe the eyes with cold water, but you 
need not keep them open. 2. For epilepsy, let your 
cousin live on a nutritious diet, with plenty of milk, 
eggs, and animal food, and take a tepid salt water 
sponge bath every morning. Cod-liver oil is also 
beneficial, so is the bromide of potassium. Dose 
we cannot give, not knowing your cousin’s age. 


Boosey.—Cuckoos live exclusively on insects, mostly 
caterpillars. , 
Dick: Birp.—Do not dip the canary, nor give 
it warm water baths. Let it have access to a 
shallow water pan, and it will bathe itself. 
Put the cage, if possible, out of doors while the 
bird is bathing, or it will splash everything for 
some distance. Why should you give milk to the 
bird 2? Canaries don’t keep cows, so that they do not 
have milk in their wild state, and do not want it 

when caged. 

Pussy.—Canaries seem to be in the ascendant just 
now. Make no difference in the dict. ‘The canary 
is nowanartificial bird, and hasaccommodated itself 
to an artificial mode of life. Only, don’t give it 
hemp-seed as a”rule. ‘Ihe seed is intoxicating, 
and the birds are therefore very fond of it. 


Fern.—The serge dresses were waterproofed by the 
people from whom we bonght them, but we believe 
any draper will get waterproofing done for his 
customers ; the charge is, we believe, 3d. per yard. 
We do not think it could be done at home without 
the proper appliances. 

Isy.—1. Beat Dither to cream ina dish with a wooden 
fork or spoon. 2. -Youare suffering from 
asthenopia, or weak-sightedness. We advise you 
to desist from reading or sewing whenever the eyes 
feel weary or pained, to take plenty of exercise in 
the open air, good food, sea air if possible, and as 
medicine ten to fifteen drops'of the tincture of stecl 
in a wine-glassful of water three times a day. 
Bathe brow and eyes frequently with cold water. 

Amaper.—r. Wear a! white frill round, your neck. 
2. Consult a, doctor. 3. Your writing is unformed. 

SrepHanotis.—1. ‘There are many causes why silk- 
worms. should die. ‘A, draught of air, want. of 
mulberry leaves, and also of cleanliness ; handling 
them, and overcrowding, are also causes of death 
to them. .2: Geraniums, grown, or rather forced, in 
a conservatory do not prosper in the dry air of the 
house. Itis better to take young cuttings grown 
in the garden as house plants. - 

M. E. C.—You will find the “ Home Naturalist,” by 
Harland Coultas, published at 50, ‘Paternoster- 
row, an excellent guide tu the study of the Lepi- 
doptera. : : 

Tue Lasr or tun Incas.—We think cricket is really 
a boys’ game, but we know many little girls who 
play with their brothers out of good fellowship and 
kindness, in orderto make up a game. 2. Your 
writing is not very good for your age;, your other 
queries have been answered. ; 

Eco.—We have been told by several people that they 
have done the “ Fifteen?” puzzle, but they can none 
of them explain how they managed it. >. 

BrLtLAponna.—Rowing is a very healthy and useful 
recreation for girls. Your other, questions have 
been answered. f 

Bexxie—New indoor games for children are con- 
stantly brought out, und may be procured at any 
toy shop. 
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OH, welcome to the corn-clad slope, 
And to the laden tree, 
Thou promised autumn—for the hope 
Of nations turned to thee, 
Through all the hours of splendour 
past, 
With summer's bright career— 
And we see thee on thy thronc at 
last, 
Crowned monarch of the year ! 


O Thou, whose silent bounty flows . 
To bless the sower’s art, 

With gifts that ever claim from us 
The harvests of the heart ; 

If thus Thy goodness crown the year, 
What shall the glory be, 

When all Thy harvest, whitening 

here, 


4 Is gathered home to Thee ! 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


CorA was standing near Mrs. 
Burges’s sofa the next morning, 
dressed in crapes and sables, 
waiting for a cab to take her to 
Mr. Elder’s office. The little slip- 
shod Laura, from the kitchen had 
been despatched down the street 
for the cab, and had not yet 
returned. 

Mrs. Burges, in her widow’s 
cap, with her slightly - silvered 
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hair, her delicate fingers handling 
her dainty needle-work, and her retined 
sad. face, looked, in that shabby room 
(the meannessand shortcomings of which 
were so visible In the wintry sunlight), 
like an exquisite picture set in a very 
inferior frame. ~ 

Cora was silent for a few minutes, 
then looked towards Mrs. Burges with 
eyes misty from unshed tears. 

“‘T feel an arrant coward this morning. 
Oh, how I wish this day was over!” 

‘‘But why, my dear Cora? What 
distresses you so much ?”’ 

“JT dread the interview with: Mr. 
Elder. He is an utter stranger to me, 
and talking over my dear father’s affairs 
will be like bringing up the past again 
most painfully.’”’ 

“Of course it will, my dear. Would 
it be any help to have Ralph with you?”’ 

“Oh, yes! but I did not like to pro- 
pose it. He went to his office two hours 
ago. Nesta and he left at the same 
time.”’ 

Mrs, Burges thought for a moment. 

‘“T will write and ask Ralph to 
accompany you. He will say candidly 
whether he can do so or not.”’ 

She scribbled off a few lines, enclosed 
them in an envelope, and sent them :to 
Mr. McArthur’s office by Laura. oat 

The answer came in the shape of 
Ralph himself. 

“Why did you not tell me of your 
trepidation, Cora ?”’ he whispered. 

“T thought you could not stay from 
the office.”’ 

““Mr. McArthur is not such a hard 
taskmaster as to refuse me a few hours.”’ 

Cora felt it a ‘‘help’’ to-have Ralph 
beside her as the shrewd,’ keen-eyed 
man of business went through the 
interrogations and necessary formula. 
It was a “help’’ to see his kind face 
near as she faltered out replies and 


signed papers, striving hard to keep. 


back her tears when her father’s name 


was brought forward in the conversation.’ 
Mr. Elder’s reception of Ralph Burges , 


had been rather marked. He requested 
an introduction, with the words, blandly 


spoken, ' 
‘‘Your relative, 1 presume, Miss 
Forest ?”’ 
‘Oh, no; Mr..Burges and I are not 


related,’’ was her reply, as a sudden 
blush mantled her cheeks. 

‘‘Not even cousins ?”’ 

‘“We are not related at all,’’ she 
answered promptly, as the blush deep- 
ened, -° eee | 

Mr. Elder took: quick notice of all this, 


and gazed at Ralph’ with a shrewd. 


half-smile, that said as plainly as looks 
could s2,,, Cine 

‘Ah, “ah! no relative!’ ‘Doubtless, 
then, a lover, who has already found out 
poor Dugald Forest’s daughter has a 
fine ‘dot’ for her portion.” a 


Ralph noticed this meaning#lodk ‘of 


the ‘‘ business ’’ man, but didnot under- 
stand its import until the fact of Cora’s 
large inheritance was revealed to ‘him. 
Then, as he heard the thousands‘after 
thousands enumerated and reckoned up, 
his heart sank within him—the larger 
the sum she possessed the wider the 
barrier that had arisen up between them. 
He felt as if she was already drifting 


‘they both 


journey. 
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away—drifting and leaving him stranded 
onabarrenshore. | 

As he sat opposite Cora in the cab on 
their way home ‘his hat was drawn over 
his forehead, and he looked: pale and 
troubled as he bent his dark eyes wist- 
fully on her sweet face-and drooping 
head. Never had she been so dear to 
him as at the very moment he was telling 
himself he must give her up. A,bitter 
struggle was going on in his mind, that 
made him silent and wretched. 


‘*T must release her from her promise. 
Cora must be free—free to love and 


marry whom she chooses,’’ he pondered. ' 


‘‘Never could I claim her as my wife 
now—I, so poor, so wrecked in fortune ; 
she, a wealthy heiress, who might have 
rank and wealth to match her own at 
her feet. No wonder that sneering 
lawyer scoffed at me—everybody would 
scoff and say I took advantage of her 
ignorance of the world to win her to my- 
self should I ever marry her.’’ 

‘Ralph, you look really ill,’ said 
Cora, in a feeling tone, as he helped her 
out of the cab at their own door. 

‘No, darling, not ill, but intolerably 
wretched,’’ replied he, as he held her 
hand clasped in both of his, for a 
moment; ‘‘Cora, whatever happens, I 
cannot love you less. Nothing can 
diminish my affection for you,’’ he said, 
abruptly turning away. ; 

That evening, when Cora came down 
stairs to tea, she found Mrs. Burges and 
Nesta with their heads close together, 


,talking earnestly. The rays of the fire- 


light fell full on their faces, and she saw 
looked disturbed. Mrs. 
Burges had tears in her mild eyes. They 
did not attempt to explain what their 
subject of conversation had been, but 
Nesta lit the gas, and began pouring 


out the tea. 


‘“‘ Where is Ralph?’’ asked Cora, 
when she saw there was no cup laid for 
him. 

“He has finished his tea, and gone to 
the office; he talked of arrears of work, 
and of having to make up for lost 


| thone.** 


There certainly was a difference in the 
manner of both Nesta and her mother. 
Cora detected a something she could not 
define, but that nevertheless she felt, and 
at which she much wondered. 

Mrs. Burges’s eyes, and tone of voice, 
were full of a tender regretfulness. 


Nesta was reticent, grave, thoughtful, | 


but still very kind, bestowing on Cora a 
dozen little attentions, that she might 
perhaps have given her had she been 
going away on. some long, dreary 


By and by Mrs. Burges went upstairs 
to bed; Nesta, as usual, in attendance. 
And, soon afterwards, Ralph came into 
the room, looking worn and haggard. 

““T have’come to release you from 
your promise, Cora,’’ began he, im- 
‘petuously;'and with a husky voice. 

. “My promise! Why? What have I 
‘done?”’ she asked, in alarm. 

~ “You have done nothing, my darling ! 
But circumstances divide us for ever. I 
dare not bind you to my poverty and 
broken fortunes. You will go outinto the 
world, and meet with others more suit- 
able to you.” 





She made no reply, and Ralph went 
on in an agitated way— 

“It is kindness, tender kindness, on 
my part to break off our engagement, 
Cora. Look on me as a true brother 
—one who will love you, and pray for 
you, and think of you always.”’ 

Cora turned on him quickly, a spice of 
her father’s spirit flashing from he; 
eyes. 

‘* What a despicable, narrow-minded, 
mean, intolerable girl you must think 
me, Ralph!.. You gave me your love 
and trust when you believed I was penni- 
less, and now you find that God has given 
me riches far more than I desired or 
deserved, you would fain send me forth 


‘to the world—a prey to fortune-hunters 


—as you pleasantly hint.’’ 

Her eloquence came to an abrupt close 
for hot scalding tears rushed into her 
eyes, and sobs half choked her. 

““T do but give you your chozce, Cora,’”’ 
he exclaimed, roused very considerably 
by the reproachful words she had flung 
at him broadcast in her indignation. 

“Then I take my choice !”’ 

“Which shall it be, darling ?” 

But her little bit of pride had vanished, 
her storm of indignation had died cut, 
and she was sobbing pitifully. 

‘“Oh Ralph! how could you be so 
eruel ?’’ 

The next moment she was rapturously 
clasped in his arms, all doubts, all 
scruples, all hesitation, over for ever. 

Mrs. Burges was rejoiced that it ended 
thus, and she told Cora so the next 
day. 

‘My dear, both Nesta and I blamed 
Ralph, and thought there was too much 
pride on his part, but then he is so 
scrupulous, so upright, so high-prin- 
cipled, he shrank from the very idea 
of taking advantage of your engage- 
ment to him. After all, we under- 
stood you better than he did, for we 
knew you would not be influenced by 
mere worldliness. Cora, I do not pre- 
tend to despise riches; our recent losses 
have taught me what power they have, 
what responsibility they bring, but what 
do they avail after all? There willcome 
atime to each of us when it will not be 
asked what fortune we have, but the 
question will be what portion we have 
made ours, of the ‘hidden riches’ 
which God has promised to those who 
seek in faith.”’ 

* * * * 

When Cora’s business in London was 
completed, she returned to her medizval 
rooms at Mrs. Zillner’s, and late in the 
year, when the golden corn was waving 
in the harvest fields, a quiet wedding 
took place in Westville old church. 

Cora and Ralph were married. Nesta 
was the only bridesmaid, and Mrs. 
Woodhouse gave the bride away. 

After the honeymoon, the wedded pair 


returned to “‘ Marleigh Grange,”’ for the 


first use Cora made of her fortune had 
been to pay off the mortgage on the 
estate and to have the house, beautified 
and re-furnished. 

Mrs. Burges was there in her old 
room—in her old place—waiting to 
receive her son and daughter; and 
Nesta — now betrothed to’ Charles 
McArthur—was there also. 


OLI, 





And thus we bid Cora adieu, as, bright 
and happy, she stands by her husband’s 
side on the threshold of the old house 
that is yet to be a new home to them—a 
home of happiness and peace. 

THE END. 


THE PRIZE COMPETITION 
NEEDLEWORK. 


THE Editor begs to inform his readers that 
the Paintings, ‘ancy Bed-satchels, and Night- 
dresses sent last May-day in competition for 
the prizes, have been presented, on behalf of 
the workers, to the following hospitals :— 


Chelsea Hospital for Women. 

Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and 
Children, Lower Seymour-street, Port- 
man-square. « 

The Hospital for Women, Soho-square. 

Training Hospital, The Green, Tottenham. 

Home for Incurable and Infirm- Women, New 
Ormond-street. 


Hospital for Diseases of Women and Children, 
Vincent-square. Ea 


Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Brompton. 

Home for Consumptive Females, Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square.’. — 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Hampstead. 


Miss Mittendorff’s Home for Destitute and 
Deserted Girls, Epsom. 


Asylum for Fatherless Children, Reedham. 


In every case letters have been received from 
the secretaries and members of the Ladies’ 
Committees connected with the hospitals, 
thanking the girls (through the Editor) for 
having worked so beautifully and so gene- 
rously for the benefit of their poor unfortunate 
patients. Many hearts have been cheered by 
these presents, and the Editor heartily and 
sincerely congratulates his readers on the kind 
feeling that has moved them to be of service 
to the unfortunate. ; 

The officials of these hospitals’ have inserted 
the following advertisement in the Times :— 

“The Secretary of the ———” Hospital. 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, the 
receipt of a grant of Night-dresses, Fancy 
Bed-satchels, and Water-colour Paintings, sent 
on behalf of his readers by the Editor of THE 
GrrL’s OWN PApER.”* 

And the Editor in his turn has forwarded to 
all the workers a card containing the follow- 
ing :—** The Editor begs to thank 
contributing to the 





for 
He 
has; much pleasure in presenting, on her 
behalf, the kind donation of a (Night-dress, 
Painting, or Bed-satchel) to the Hos- 
pital.” 

The Editor sincerely trusts that the compe- 
tition about to take place will be equally 
successful. 
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FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 

< : Miss" SF 
"A. Caulfeild, 
‘“one. of our 
‘ -most -valued 
- -"eontributiors, 

‘thas just- pub- 
‘lished a hand- 
book on 
*¢ Home Nurs- 
ing,”* which 
we recom- 
mend our 
readers to pro- 
cure for them- 
_ Selves, in order 
: that they may 
@ be able, upon 
f\ any sudden 
emergency, to 
m undertake 
with profi- 

s «= "ciency the im- 
portant duty of nursing any member of their 
own household. .This,:is‘a noble and most 
humanising occupation ‘for a girl, and is a 
work which, aboyé “all:others, is calculated to 
bring down upon the worker feelings of respect, 
admiration, and love. =! 

Writing on.:food ‘for. invalids, Miss Caul- 
feild says :—Footlmust be: made to look as 
attractive as possible, ‘and also cooked so as to 
please the taste of'the-invalid. The question 
of “ well-done’’‘and’** under-done” meat is a 
vexed one ;. but it’matters not which may be 
the prescription of.the’doctor for ordinary 
cases ‘if, in any particular one, there be a 
natural loathing for‘ejther. mode of dressing. 
‘What’ is eaten ‘with appetite and relish is 
likely to nourish far'more’than what'is ‘cram- 
med down as a loathsome‘duty, at: which the 
stomach revolts." And:as “such is: the case 
with some people in‘ireference’ to’ slightly 
cooked meat, on‘no account: should ‘any be 
presented'to them that’ they will regard with 
abhorrence and:heaving of the: stomach. . I 
have known ‘an invalid‘turn'from even. a fairly- 
cooked. slice of.meat, and‘isay he “ was not 









‘hungry,’ but when I-stuck-a little scrap on a 


toasting ,fork,.‘and. held’ it in the. fire ‘till 
scorched,’ and, ‘while almost. too hot-to'eat, I 
put a’ scrap: of: fresh butter ‘on it,::and,.a 
sprinkle ofpepper, he ate it at once;"and 
asked for more, andthus’ got’.\a: light’ meal. 
that “he ‘not’ only enjoyed, but “that” did 
him good. We do’ not!make ‘Jlight::of:‘the 
: ce—very far from 
it—-but' we! cannot’ for their ‘sake,*dare to 
set. aside ‘the laws’ of ‘kindness:and"comnion © 












sense, “which: have’ their’-own ‘time for ‘supre- 
‘macy,.if\ only:the: nurse ‘ha 


the judgment.t 
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decide'on the when nee fs Piel bas Lovin y eb eee 
““'Mch'diseretion must be observed in allow- 
ing the patient to have his own way. Never 
thwart his trifling fancies if at all permissible to 
indulge them. He will mind you the more 
when you must have submission. For 
instance, let him choose his own position, 
however awkward it may look; he must know 
which muscles are most weary, and how to 
give them relief, and he wants variety. Lying 
on the back is often the most distressing of 
all positions, and should not be insisted upon. 
Remember how often an infant’s’ crying is 
stopped by turning it on its stomach; it brings 
relief to internal pain, and new rest to the 
tired frame; and where there is ‘a cough, or 
difficulty in breathing, to turn over on the 
stomach and rest on the elbows, or lie down 
and lay the face just at the edge of the pillow, 
will usually put the patient to sleep. © 





* Sick Nursinc at Home. By S. F. A. Caul- 
feild. Published at 170, Strand. 
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Sick people do not like their soup, tea, or 
other drinks spilt into the saucer, nor to 
retum to an old piece of jelly or pudding 
which they have not been able to finish. All 
that they have tasted should be at once re- 
moved, and fresh brought in when required, a 
rule which holds good as regards lemonade, or 
such-like beverages, which should ‘bé poured 
fresh from the jug into a clean glass. But 
never leave even the untouched ‘supply in the 
jug or dish in the sick chamber,’ Germs grow 
quickly in organic matter, and in all liquids. 
Milk and soup, and any description of food, 
may receive and spread infection. Vessels 
employed for milk, or any such drinks, the 
feeding cup included, must be scalded out 
with doling water. 

It may be desirable for the patient to take 
warm “slops” and milk puddings. Take 
care not to nauseate the poor creature with 
more than really must be taken, in change 
with other things. I have heard a patient 
say, ‘‘ How sickly those tasteless slops are!” 
Why destroy the little inclination for food 
which he has by loading him with what he 
dislikes ? The importance of cultivating any 
little returning fancy for food—while under 
the influence of confinement to one room, loss 
of exercise, of sleep, of permission to eat a 
variety of:things, all combined with depression 
of* spirits,, bodily pain, and a stomach 
oppressed'with drugs—cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. Unless attractive, it will not 
stimulate the flow. of that secretion of the 
mouth which is: absolutely requisite to pro- 
mote digestion. 


In cases where there is a strong tendency to 
sickness, endangering the loss both of food 
and-medicine, the nurse must have recourse to 
ice. | A:small scrap, that can be swallowed 
entire, should be given immediately before the 
dose,:and a similar ‘piece immediately after it. 
In the sameway, when giving cold chicken 
broth in‘strong jelly (which a sick person can, 
retain better than any other kind of food), or 
in giving a spoonful of consommé, administered 
in dessert, or-even: teaspoons, at considerable 
intervals one‘from another, ice should be 


‘given*both. before and after it. Should the 


nausea be obstinate, a mustard plaster on the 
pit‘of the stomach is likely to relieve it ; and, 
in still, more serious cases of disposition to 
vomit, as, forinstance, when at sea, and where 
hemorrhage is feared, the use of an indiarubber 
ice bag. will’ reduce the symptoms when noth- 
ing else will. It isa sort of long belt with a 
brass‘clasp, divided into three or four pockets 
inside.: The ice should be broken into very 
small pieces, and when secured by the clasp, 


| the bag should be laid down the spine from 
the nape of the neck. The result will pro- 


bably ‘be demonstrated at once. The spinal 


‘cord being connected with the brain, the brain 


powerfully influenced by the stomach, and 
the latter by the brain, relief is almost im- 
mediate, and sleep will probably supervenc. 
But it should be a golden rule never to attempt 
strong remedies unless simple ones have 
failed, and no medical man can be obtained 
to give advice. 

While on the subject of food, there is one 
rule to which I attach much importance. In 
cases of extreme weakness let no word be 
uttered by the patient for a full hour after his 
dinner, nor at least for half an hour after 
breakfast and tea. It would be expedient for 
the nurse to retire into the ante-room for that 
time, leaving the door ajar, and telling him 
the’ reason of her so doing. There is more 
exhaustion produced by conversation than is 
generally imagined, and in cases of pulmonary 
disease, bronchitis, and sore throat, this is felt 
by the sick. But the fact that the brain and 
stomach, so closely connected as they are, 
should not be simultaneously set at work is 
quite sufficient argument, apart from all phy- 
sical fatigue entailed. 
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THE STANDING EVIL. 
A PLEA FoR SHOP GIRLS. 


By Mrs. StRANGE Butson, author of “The Art of 
Washing,” ‘On the Leads,” &c. 

A GREAT work is being commenced, and it 
is one in which all girls should very much 
interest themselves, for they are our ‘‘ women 
of the future,” and on them depends the 
saving of much suffering to those of their own 
sex and age who are even now working all 
day, and every day, in the shops. 


This work aims 
W AN A 
aad 
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assistants, so that 
instead of their 
lives being nearly 
certain to end in 
disease, and even 
death, they may 
earn their livelihood 
without sacrificing 
their health. 

The large estab- 
lishments, as a rule, 
are kind to their 
employées, and when 
they can give them 
means of rest; they 
close at a reasonable 
hour daily, and early 
on Saturdays; un- 
like the terrible 
times of thirty years 
ago, when people 
might be seen shop- 
ping and being 
served until one and 
two o'clock on a 
Sunday morning. 
They give them food 
far better than that 
which they would get 
in their own homes, 
and they allow them 
holidays. 

Sadly different, 
however, is all this 
from the smaller and 
second-rate shops, 
where the hours of 
closing are very late, 
the food wretchedly 
indifferent, and 
barely time allowed 
for taking it. No 
possibility of resting 
or sitting down the 
live-long, weary day, 
with cruel, hard 
rules, which must 
be obeyed whether 
the girl is well or ill, 
under penalty of 
heavy fines or dis- 
missal. Even when 
not serving they are 
forbidden not only 
to sit, but they may 
not even lean against the counter, for they 
must tidy away things which have been shown 
to the latest customer. 

There are two great enemies for the shop 
assistant —the severe shopwalker (man or 
woman) and the inconsiderate lady-customer. 

I am sorry to say that of the two the 
woman is sometimes the more hard and cruel, 
and possessing a sharper tongue, can inflict 
untold pain on the helpless girl behind the 
counter, which, added to the physical weari- 
ness she endures, must be real tortare. 

Of course, adZ ladies are not inconsiderate 
and unkind, but many well-intentioned, 
estimable people may be so from sheer 
thoughtlessness. 

How very rarely do we hear a lady regret 


at improving the 
condition of shop 
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or apologise for the trouble she gives when, 
surrounded by boxes or piles of goods, ‘she 
ends by buying nothing, and yet what an 
amount of useless labour she inflicts on the 
girl who serves her! ‘Oh, then,” say some 
people, ‘‘ you wish us to buy what does not 
suit us.” Not at all; but make up your 
mind before entering a shop what it is that 
you really do require, and save trouble by 
asking whether such a thing is kept; you 
will generally receive a straightforward 
answer, ‘* Yes,” or “* No.” 
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A PORTABLE SHOP SEAT—A SUGGESTION. 


Ladies little think what is the frequent re- 
sult of their refusing to take a dress or mantle 
after giving the trouble of having a number 
displayed for their choice. It ends generally 
in the employée being severely reprimanded. 

Therefore it is very clear that ladies, young 
and old, can greatly modify the trouble of 
those engaged to attend them, and it is not 
going too far to say that a kind word and 
gentle manner will bring a ray of sunshine 
into the day of many a weary, uncomplaining 
shop assistant. : 

One of the most immediate causes of suffer- 
ing is the so-called ‘‘ Standing Evil,” to which 
Dr. Edis, with his large experience amongst 
workwomen of all descriptions, has so success- 
fully directed public attention. I recommend 


he 
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his pamphlet on the subject (published by 
Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly) to anyone inte. 
rested in the matter. ‘Counter Seats for 
Shopwomen” are indeed greatly to be desired 
for the prolonged standing induces all sotts of 
severe maladies, amongst which swelled feet 
and legs and varicose veins are the least, 
Many forms and designs have been sug- 
gested, from those represented in our illustra- 
tion, resembling those used by Alpine shep. 
herds, to the sliding seats which, by means of a 
ring-handle, pull out like a drawer. The few 
establishments that 
have tried them are 
unanimous in sayin 
‘“‘that the use of seats 
has not been in any 
way detrimental to 
their business.” In 
fact, one shopkeeper 
States: ‘We think 
the best appeal to 
employers is to make 
them acquainted 
with the fact that 
the adoption of seats 
for young women be- 
hind the counter is 
actually a gain.” I 
have heard it said 
that behind counters, 
especially narrow 
ones, seats are a 
positive impossi- 
bility. This is not 
correct, for the 
“‘ American seats” 
can be fastened to 
any ordinary counter, 
and being fixed ina 
socket, can be turned 
parallel with the 
counter, and that no 
extra space is re- 
quired when the 
seat is not in use. 
It would almost. 
seem that there exist 
Hi . people with hearts 
rattan Nt ‘¢so dead” that it 
is a matter of in- 
difference to them 
whether those who 
attend upon them are 
well or ill-cared for. 
I therefore, 
through these pages, 
which kiss the hands 
of numbers of the 
happy, bright girl 
public, appeal to 
warm hearts, when 
they enter a shop 
anywhere, to notice 
for themselves what 
I have tried to de- 
scribe, and at the 
same time to re- 
member how much 
is in their power to 
save, instead of giving, trouble. 
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THE LONELY CHARCOAL. BURNER. 
(From the French of Facques Porchat.) 


MADAME DE BLENAL had a dinner-party: 
It was a lovely summer’s evening, and het 
guests having risen from table, were seated on 
the lawn, watching a magnificent sunset be- 
hind the mountains. The shades of night, 
after filling the valleys, crept gradually up- 
wards amid the rocks, forests, and precipice, 
until they closed above the loftiest peaks, an¢ 
the sky shone resplendent with brilliant 
stars. 

Some of the ladies playfully tried to count 





these sparkling gems of the sky, as in rapid 
succession they showed their light, but soon 
found it impossible. 

*‘T have discovered a new planet!” sud- 
denly exclaimed one of the gentlemen, ‘ one 
which has never been in any astronomer’s 
catalogue, yet it is of the first magnitude.” 

Although quite aware that their friend spoke 
in jest, every one immediately looked upward, 
and laughing eyes scanned the broad expanse 
of sky in all directions. 

“‘-You need not look so high,” said he point- 
ing to a mountain-side at no great distance, 
where a charcoal-burner’s fire had just become 
visible. 

The attention of the whole party was drawn 
to it. 

‘Poor man!’ said Lucile, one of the young 
ladies of the party. ‘I suppose he works 
there all alone? How I pity 
him in that wild place by him- 
self! Wolves sometimes at- 
tack charcoal-burners and eat 
them up, don’t they?” 

“You need not fear for him 
no that account,” replied 
Alphonse, a young man, who 
stood near her. First of all, 
there are not nearly so many 
wolves in the world as people 
imagine, then at this season 
they are not famished, and 
have no inclination to attack a 
man, but if they had, his 
wane fire would keep them 
Oo pA? 

“‘T am so glad! Then he 
is safe from wolves; but still 
in his place I should be 
horribly frightened—only think 
—thieves ! ”’ 

“Thieves are prudent men, 
who do not like to losé their 
time and trouble. What do 
you suppose they could steal 
from the charcoal-burner ?”” 

“Why, his money to be 
sure.” 

“Tf he has any, he has left 
it at home with his wife.” 

‘Oh what a good husband! 
But his watch——”’ 

‘‘He does not use one; he 
knows the time by the sun or 
the stars.” 

“You have an answer ready 
for everything. But just fancy 
one solitary man up all night 
in such a _ desolate place. 
What can he be doing just 
now, that poor fellow !”” 

“Exactly what we are doing. 
He is watching his fire.’’ 

_ “Nothing else? and for the whole even- 
ing? Quite impossible |” 

“T have capital sight,” said another man, 
“and I can plainly see that he has lighted his 
pipe, and is smoking.” 

“Nonsense!” cried a third; my eyes are 
better, and I can assure-you he holds a bottle. 
Don’t you see how he raises his arm, and, as 
he drinks, admires the stars? Steady, friend 
charcoal-burner! Moderation in all things, 
remember; though no doubt that hot fire 
beside you makes your throat dry.” 

“You are all wrong,” said a stout gentle- 
man. ‘‘The honest man is fast asleep on the 
mossy turf, and dreams he is Emperor of All 

he Russians, You may believe me, for I have 
a quick ear, and I hear him-snore.”’ 

‘“‘ How absurd, my good fellow !”” exclaimed 
lively Mons. Babille. ‘Do you really sup- 
pose the poor man goes to bed supperless ? 
Can’t you see he is baking potatoes in the hot 
ashes, carefully turning them with his fingers 
at this moment. Potatoes are excellent cooked 
like that. Do you know, Madame de Blénal, 


that.but for the capital dinner you gave us I 
should envy him desperately, for at the chalets 
in the mountains there is always delicious 
butter, and, next to roast venison, fresh butter 
and potatoes baked in hot wood ashes is what 
I like best in the world.” 

‘T am really sorry to disturb your agreeable 
illusions,” said someone else, advancing with 
a telescope ; but do me the favour to take this 
spy-glass. The stars and their inhabitants 
cannot be examined with the naked eye. By 
aid of this useful instrument you will be 
enabled to correct your opinions, and you will 
readily perceive, as I do, that the charcoal 
burner is just now engaged in carving one of 
those’ pretty wooden articles which we all 
admire in the toy shops. I can distinctly see 
that he is making a spoon for cream such as 


one often sees in the chalets. This specimen ‘ you roast venison.” 
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‘The idea was received with applause, purses 
were drawn, and in a few minutes a good sum 
was collected by a eerie And his horse 
being brought round, he stood ready to mount, 
surrounded by his gay and Jaughing friends. 

‘‘ When are we to expect the answer ?”’ 

“At midnight. Where shall I deliver it ?”’ 

“Here,” replied Madame de Blénal. ‘But 
we shall go into the house, for the night be- 
comes chilly. I will order supper to be ready 
for you after your journey.” 

*‘That’s very nice and kind of you, Madame,” 
said Mons. Babille. “But pray remember 
that people who are waiting impatiently get 
quite as hungry as those who are taking violent 
exercise.” 

“« Make your mind easy, Mons. Babille; you 
shall have supper, too. I can even promise 
“Bravo! And baked pota- 
toes ?” 

‘And baked potatoes, you 
shocking gourmand.” 

Alphonse arrived at the foot 
of the mountain in less time 














than he had allowed himself. 






























































‘““EVERYONE IMMEDIATELY LOOKED UPWARD.” 


is.carved with wonderful delicacy: look at 
those oak leaves on the handle !” ; 
“Among all’ your suppositions,” said 
Lucile, the girl who had first spoken, “I 
‘should very much like to know which is 
nearest the truth. For my part I mistrust you 
all, ‘and will only believe an eye-witness.” 

“Then you shall believe me!” exclaimed 
young Alphonse. ‘I will mount my horse 
instantly, and gallop to the foot of the mountain. 
I can reach it in an hour. There I can find a 
guide to take me to the woodman’s hut, and 
from his own lips I will learn what he was 
doing at nightfall.” 

“ A wager—let it be for a wager.” 

‘“‘ Agreed! agreed |’? cried all the others. 

“ Now let me make a proposal,” said an old 
lady—the mother of Mons. de Blénal, re- 
provingly—who had not spoken before, her still 
beautiful countenance lighted by a charming 
smile. ‘Instead of betting about this, suppose 


we each subscribe something which Alphonse - 


shall carry to the poor charcoal-burner, whose 
solitude he means unceremoniously to invade ?”’. 





There he left his horse, and 
obtained a guide, who led him 
upwards by easy paths among 
the woods and pastures. 

That any person should desire 
to be conducted to the hut of 
Gervais, the charcoal - burner, 
at such an hour was a matter 
of the utmost astonishment to 
this guide. It was something 
so entirely new in his expen- 
ence that he could not get 
over it at all, What could 
Gervais be wanted for? Per- 
haps this was a rich relation 
just arrived from the Indies. 
Or could it be a creditor? 

' But everybody knew that 
honest Gervais owed no 
money. 

It might be a messenger to 
tell him he had won the grand 
prize in a lottery. 

But he would never have 
spent a penny in buying a 
lottery ticket. 

‘‘ Most likely it is news that 
he has fallen heir to a great 
inheritance! How pleased he 
will be! How well I shall be 
paid for my trouble !” 

The guide carried a torch of 
inewood, and as he puzzled 
imself with these conjectures 

the wavering light often fell on 
’ the features of Alphonse, which 
lie then scanned with eager 


: curiosity as though hoping to read the secret 


in his face. 

Thus both being anxious to reach the hut, 
no time was lost in making the ascent, and 
at length, turning an angle of rock, they came 
suddenly in full view of the charcoal-kiln. 
The wood, heaped in a conical pile, and 
covered with a thick layer of turf, was being 
slowly consumed, while the ruddy flames 
within gleamed through several openings in 
the side of the burning mass. 

Although this sight was new to Alphonse, 
his attention did not linger upon it, but turned 
at once to the shed or cabin of slanting boards 
which, resting on a cross bar, made a very fair 
wooden tent. It was the most rough-and- 
ready abode that could possibly be imagined. 

Alphonse approaching, saw Gervais within. 

He was not alone. 

With him were three young shepherd boys 
of thirteen or fourteen, and all were seated 
and bending over books at a table as round 
as the cabin itself, being merely a wide board 
resting on four pinewood legs, 
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At the sound ot footsteps Gervais and the 
boys looked up. 

“Who is there ?”” asked the man, quietly. 

“Friends!” returned Alphonse, and his 
guide added, 

‘*Good evening, Gervais. It is I, your 
comrade Michael, bringing you a gentleman 
in great haste to see you.” 

‘What is your pleasure, sir ?’’ inquired the 
woodcutter, pulling off his woollen cap. 

“To ask you to excuse my visit, friend 
Gervais——” began Alphonse, who found it 
somewhat difficult to explain his intentions. 

Have you anything secret to tell me, 
sir.” 
“No, oh, no; nothing particular !”’ 

‘Perhaps the children are in your way? I 
will send them away.” 

“Pray do not disturb yourselves. My busi- 
ness is not worth that.” 

“We had just finished, sir; indeed, we are 
later than usual. Now, my lads, it is time to 
gohome. But first, with your leave, sir-——” 

Gervais paused, and seemed to collect his 
thoughts a moment. The boysknelt at their 
wooden seats, and the woodcutter offered up 
a simple evening prayer. Then, shaking hands 
with the little fellows, 

*“‘Good-night, my boys,”’ said he. 
mend me to the shepherds.” 

“‘Good-night, Father Gervais!” cried the 
children together, as they merrily scampered: 
off, and disappeared among the pine trees on 
the heights above. 

“T expected to find you alone, Gervais,” 
said Alphonse, ‘and I came to ask a question 
which is almost needless now, for what I see 
here speaks the answer very plainly. 

“Two hours ago I was with a party of 
friends down in the plain yonder, at a con- 
siderable distance. 

“As night fell we perceived the bright 
lights of your distant fire. We watched. it 


“ Com- 


with interest, and tried to guess what the man 


in charge of it was then doing. 

“I dare say you know how easily 
people can be amused. We became very 
merry over this question, and at last I declared 
I would set it at rest by riding over at once to 
the mountain, and finding out with my own 
eyes how you were spending the evening. . 

‘So here I am, delighted to have come; 
for I have been witness to a most pleasant 
scene. i 

“‘ These books, pens, and papers speak for 
themselves as to your evening’s occupation. 
It is indeed a surprise to find a schoolroom at 
this hour, in such a place! 

‘These boys belong to you, I suppose ?”” 

‘I am neither their master nor their father, 
sir; but I take an interest in them, because 
up here they are so neglected. 

“They live for four months with the 
shepherds on the mountain pastures, to assist 
them with their cattle and learn the trade. If 
I did not have them here at night to learn a 
little reading, writing, and ciphering, and to 
be taught to pray to God, all these things 
would forgotten. 

“These lads come and stay with me for a 
couple of hours most nights. On Sundays 
they are allowed more time, and we can read 
a good deal. We have a little library, sir. 
Look here.” 

And Gervais, opening a chest which stood 
in a corner of the hut, showed Alphonse a 
sumber of volumes, among which he found 
histozivs of the Old and New Testaments, 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘Imitation of Christ,” a 
History of France, “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“‘Mattre Pierre,” and several extracts of 
voyages and travels. 

He afterwards examined the copy-books, 
and easily saw proof that Gervais was an able 
as well as a zealous teacher, and that in the 
course of three months his pupils had made 
marked progress. 





young, 


‘‘ Gervais, my friend, I congratulate you,” 
exclaimed Alphonse, warmly; ‘and I do beg 
of you to excuse the abruptness of my visit. I 
can scarcely explain to you,” he continued, now 
feeling somewhat painfully the difficulty of ful- 
filling his mission, ‘the interest your position— 
apparently so sad and lonely—excited among 
those who were thinking about you this even- 
ing at sunset. When I set off to see you, my 
friends felt they ought to make substantial 
amends’ for unreasonably disturbing you at so 
late an hour. ‘Carry a present from us to the 
charcoal-burner,’ said they; ‘and ask him to 
accept it as a token of the interest we feel in 
him.’” 

Saying these words, Alphonse vainly en- 
deavoured to put the ‘money into the wood- 
man’s hand. 

“Gold!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why do you 
offer me gold, sir? Who sends me this? In- 
deed, sir, I have not the pleasure of knowing 
who youare.” Then perceiving that Alphonse 
was grieved by these words, ‘‘ Forgive me, 
sir,” said he, ‘“*I am not offended; and to. 
prove it, I will accept your liberality, of which 
I will be trustee, and use it, with your per- 
mission, for the benefit of these poor orphan 


boys. It will help to pay for their apprentice- 


ship.” 

* Excellent man!” exclaimed Alphonse, 
feelingly. ‘‘I am sure my friends will have 
pleasure in adding to this trifling sum for so 
good a purpose. They will all envy me when 
I tell them what I have seen.’ I must begin 
my return instantly, for I promised to be back 
by midnight. 

“Shake hands, Gervais, and promise that 
you will always let me know when you require 
a little money to assist in any good work you 
find you can do-up here. I shall esteem it a 
favour from a: man of whose good opinion and 
friendship: any one might be proud.” 


They:-parted: with the utmost cordiality, : 


Alphonse’ embracing him warmly. He then 
hastened, to rejoin the party-at the house of 
Madame de Blénal. 


Supper was ready, and all. the guests, more. 
especially Mons. de Babille, were testifying. | 


considerable impatience, when the sound of 
a horse approaching at full gallop excited 


eager expectation, till the drawing-room door. 


opened, and ‘Alphonse made his: appearance., 

He was welcomed with applause;. quickly 
followed by looks.of surprise;:and then'a burst 
of laughter... D 

‘Sure enough he has seen the. charcoal- 
burner; just look at him! Why, he is 
blacked all over—nearly as black as the man 
himself.” 

Hallo, Alphonse! one would think you 
had embraced him !’’: 

‘And so I did; and so would any of you 
who had seen what I saw,” returned the young 
man, beginning directly to narrate his ad- 
venture. : 

Everyone listened with surprise and delight, 
and when: he ceased speaking the elder 
Madame de Blénal remarked in a grave and 
gentle tone— - 

‘Only think, dear friends, while we were 
talking so lightly, and jesting about that good 
man, he was reading the Word of God with 
poor orphan children! And he and we were 
equally acting and speaking in the sight of 
God. Is it not a solemn thought? I can see 
you feel it to be so, but do not let it disturb 
your happiness, for what began in thoughtless 
mirth has ended in a manner profitable as 
well as interesting. And Iam sure Gervais’s 
boys will never want for friends and pro- 
tectors. Now let us go to supper.” 








ADVANTAGE: 


THERE are more ways than one of rea‘ling 


even a story. Asa rule, works of this kind 
are not supposed to require great mental 
application, and more frequently than not the 
reading of a story-bcok is regarded merely as 
a pleasant way of passing away a leisure hour, 
and, having fulfilled its mission, is to.be cast 
aside as having satisfied the whole demand of 
its reader. 

Without doubt, books of this class should 
be chiefly used as recreation, not interfering in 
any way with reading of a graver kind, or with 
any other duty ; but, do we always get all the 
recreatwng influence which is possible from their 
perusal? Do we not sometimes rise from our - 
story rather enervated than refreshed, and 
this, perhaps, more through an _ aimless, 
frivolous method of reading than from any 
fault*in the book itself? In truth, there is a 
certain;amount of healthful, mental stimulus 
tobe: derived from any book that is worth 
reading at all, and from the higher class of 
fiction so much information, such insight 
into character, such beauties of thought and 


‘language, that, it we regard it merely in the 
‘light of an amusement, we lose much of the 


pleasure and benefit we might otherwise 
procure from it. 

The following remarks are made in the hope 
that they may suggest the manner in which a 
story is to be read so as to render its perusal 
a permanent benefit to the reader. Need we 
refer to a bad habit indulged in by many girls 
of only partially reading atale? Picking out 
the main incidents, and omitting any putt 
less interesting and exciting, looking ahead 
for the dénouement of the plot, and satisfying 
their curiosity as to the ultimate fate of their 
hero and heroine, they put their book aside 
as vead! No book, treated in this manner, 
can be fairly said to have been read ; and, 
certainly, no correct judgment can be 
formed of its merits or demerits. How small 
an idea we should have of the beauty and 
construction of a plant if the blossom, shorn 
of its foliage, were alone shown to us! And 
so it is with a story; the ag may be the 
more attractive portion, but the minor details, 
the accessories are not seldom most impor- 
tant parts of the whole, and, frequently, we 
can learn much from them of the aim and 
sentiments of the author. 

It is an understood thing, then, that we in- 
tend to read our book straight through frem 
beginning to end. Let us commence with a 
determination to read it carefully, so as to get 
a thorough grasp of the plot. . 

If touching at all upon historical facts, let us 
make ourselves well acquainted with that period 
in history to which it refers, not contenting 
ourselves with the slight reference to it which 
we may meet with -here, but comparing it 





with the accounts we may be able to glean 
from other sources. 

Should foreign lands be spoken of, let us have 
some intelligent idea of their whereabouts, and 


as far as possible of the customs and character- - 


istics of the people. Is scenery described ? 
Let us read the description so that we can 
see the landscape with our mind’s eye, and 
as to the persons, our knowledge of them 
should be such that we can picture the appear- 
ance, and have a distinct idea of each, indi- 
vidually. 

If we meet with any passage the meaning 
of which seems rather obscure, we will not be 
contented to leave it half understood, or if 
there be any quotation or phrase in a foreign 
language with which we are unacquainted, we 
will, if possible, find its interpretation. 
Should a word occur which we de not re- 
member hearing before, let us not be satisfied 
with imagining its meaning from the context 
(unless -its derivation be clearly apparent) ; let 
us search it out. 

For carrying out some of these suggestions 
it is well to. have a pencil and paper by our 
side, on which to jot down the number of 
the page upon which the sentence or word is 
found. Taking the trouble to refer to other 
books in the midst of reading a story would 
interfere not only with our pleasure but with 
_ our general appreciation of the book. 

And now,: having read our book through in 
so careful 4 manner, we will proceed to analyse 
it. This we shall find most interesting work, 
and if we take the trouble to write down 
our analysis in a note-book kept, for that 
purpose we shall find it not only an aid to 
memory now, but in years to come, as we turn 
over its pages, many a forgotten, or half- 
forgotten, book will be brought vividly back to 
our remembrance, and bygone pleasures be 
renewed. 

The first thing to be written down is a short, 
concise account of the plot, and summary of 
the principal incidents. Then let us endeavour 
to answer the following questions :—How far 
do the lesser incidents bear upon the main idea 
of the story? Are they connected with it, or 
are they merely the bye-play, asit were, which 
we meet with in every-day life, and which 
introduced judiciously into fiction serve to 
render that ‘tr er to life”? Do the persons 
act in the given circumstances as we should 
expect, knowing their characters, they would 
be likely to do ? 

We shall now be able to determine an 
important point — what aim the author 
had in writing his book. "Was it to teach 
us some great truth, or to guard us against 
anerror? ‘To enlarge our ideas by bringing 
before us different phases of society, or to 
enlist our sympathy with the workings of in- 
dividual minds? ‘Was it to excite an interest 
in some particular episode in history or in 
some special class of people ? Was it to help 
us in our every-day life, or to show us how to 
act in some exceptional case ? 

‘ Lastly let us characterise the style of 
writing — whether verbose or sententious, 
prosaic or poetical,~in simple language or 
high-flown periods? Does the writer’s pen 
provide subjects for the artist’s pencil? Have 
we read any other work by the same author ? 
If so, can we trace similarity of idea and 
diction, or does he show himself capable of 
variety in composition? Does this remind 
us ef any other book? Does the tale pro- 
gress equally throughout, or is it fitful, 
' opening perhaps with something of originality 
and vigour, but degenerating into common- 
placeness as it proceeds, or beginning tamely, 
does it gradually increase in interest ?. 

This method of writing down a short 
summary of books and our thoughts upon 
them is most helpful in giving us a clear idea 
of what we think, not only that, but why we 
‘ think it, and also in enabling us to give our 
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opinions to others in an intelligent way if 
asked for it. 

The common-place book for choice extracts 
must on no account be forgotten. This useful 
plan ‘of preserving favourite passages cannot 
fail to be a source of great enjoyment. 
Many a pleasant and profitable half-hour will 
they probably supply usin after-life, and by 
means of them we may be able to give pleasure 
and profit to others. 

In each case the title of the story, with the 
name of the author, should be noticed, and 
it is as well. to give.the publisher’s name. 
Noting the date when read adds also to the 
interest as time rolls on. 


A careful index should be made to both 
note-books,: as this will greatly extend their 
usefulness, and is very little trouble if begun 
at first. 

We cannot dispute the fact that the carry- 
ing out of the plan here proposed would con- 
siderably lessen the xzmber of stories read. 
But if by halving the number our enjoyment 
be doubled, is not this careful reading to be 
preferred? It, instead of being ‘* possessed ”’ 
by a book for a time, then losing it, our 
minds so grasp it that we make it our abiding 
possession, need we regret ? 


Is a word of warning necessary before con- 


Need we say that in making our analysis we. 


must beware of doing so in a conceited or 


sarcastic manner? We shall have to criticise. 


the writings of many men and women older 
and far wiser than ourselves, nevertheless’ we 
may conscientiously differ with them in:some 
respects, and here and there we may detect 
some error. It might not be an undesirable 
thing for us to try to write a story ourselves, 


and then to put it honestly and thoroughly to - 


this very test. 


In one way the result will probably be 
highly satisfactory. We shall have some 
faint notion of some of the difficulties. of 
authorship, and, better still, imbibe a lesson in 
humility. A. M. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


JENNY’S APPLE PUDDING.—INGREDIENTS. 
—Three eggs, four or five large apples, three 
ounces of bread finely grated, three ounces 
of currants carefully washed and dried, about 
three ounces of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
a little nutmeg. Mix all well together, and 
if too stiff add a little milk. Put the mix- 
ture into a buttered basin and tie it over with 
a cloth. Boil for two hours, serve plainly, or 
with sweet sauce made with corn flour. 


CHAPPED Hanps.—Chapped hands may 
in part be prevented by carefully drying the 
hands after washing, and when they occur 
may be quickly cured by rubbing the hands over 
with lemon juice. When the chaps have been 
neglected and suffered to become large, this 
remedy causes considerable smarting for a few 
moments; if, however, as soon as the skin of 
the hands begins to get rough; a cut lemon is 
rubbed over them after washing, it does not 
cause pain, but produces a pleasant softness of 
the hands. 


RHUBARB WINE—8 lbs. rhubarb to 1 gallon 
of water, I lemon, 3 Ibs. loaf sugar, bruise 
the rhubarb, mix with the water, and let it 
stand four or five days. Strain it, stir in the 
sugar and sliced lemon. Bottle in old cham- 
pagne bottles. It becomes a very brisk wine, 
effervescing like champagne, and has the récom- 
mendation of being both pleasant to the taste 
and thoroughly wholesome. 

RHUBARB PUDDING.—Well butter a rather 
deep dish and fill with alternate layers of 
rhubarb, peeled and cut into inch long pieces, 
and thin bread and butter; put brown sugar 
and grated rind of lemon with the rhubarb to 
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sweeten and flavour. The top and bottom 
layers should be rhubarb, and a few little bits 
of butter should be put on the top, and half a 
cupful of water poured in before the dish is 
put into the oven. Bake thoroughly. If 
eaten cold it may be turned out into a glass 
dish and garnished round with a little whipped 
cream or white ofeggs whisked to a froth, like 
snow. The tinned apples used instead of 
rhubarb and in the same manner make very 
nice puddings. Tinned peaches and pears 
stewed and served with a;rice mould, are ex- 
a especially when fresh :fruit is scarce and 

ear. s 

ToMATOES AND RICE.—Boil a breakfast 
cupful of rice, as if intended for curry, and 
when cooked strain it thoroughly dry and mix 
it well with the contents of a tin of tomatoes. 
The American tinned tomatoes are very good 
forthe purpose. Add a little onion chopped 
very fine, and a little butter; season with 
pépper.and salt to taste. Put the rice and 
tomatoes in apie dish, which must be well 
buttered and covered with bread crumbs, and 


_ strew a few little pieces of butter over the top, 


then.bake in an oven till of a rich gold colour. 
This is to be eaten hot; it is by no means 
an expensive luxury, and is very generally 
liked. 

HoMINY PORRIDGE is the staple breakfast 
of the American people. For young people, 
for reasonable, quiet people, for dyspeptics, 
for ‘working people, for literary workers, 
in' fact for all who wish to keep thei 
digestions in good order, ana to be able to 
work comfortably and satisfactorily, the Sanz- 
tary'Record says hominy porridge is the only 
food. . Hominy is a fine kind of Indian corn, 
ground roughly and largely, like Scotch oat- 
‘meal; and the way to make the porridge is to 
soak it in cold water all night, and to boil it 
for half-an-hour in the morning, stirring it fre- 
quently to prevent its burning. When boiled 
each grain should be soft and separate, like 
rice boiled for curry. It retains a pure opaque 
pearl whiteness. Without it has these cha- 
racteristics it is either insufficiently or over 
cooked, and is unfit for porridge, or indeed 
any purpose but frying in slices. Hominy 
should be served in a hot bowl, and eaten off 
hot plates, with milk and sugar. Many per- 
sons, however, prefer it with treacle or skim- 
mill. 

BurrerscorcH. — lb. of the coarsest 
brown sugar, 1b. fresh butter, and half a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar to make it crisp. Put the 
ingredients in a lined saucepan, and let it boil 
gently for twenty minutes or half-an-hour, 
stirring it the whole time, or it will burn. 
Then, when it is finished—you can tell if it be 
so by taking a little of the butterscotch and 
putting it into cold water, and if it is done it 
will be crisp—pour the butterscotch into a 
buttered dish and let it remain until cool. 


CARVING.—To carve neatly is an accom- 
plishment worth acquiring. A good carver 
will make a joint serve more people than a bad 
one. 


GRouND GLAss.—The frosted appearance 
of ground glass may be very nearly imitated 
by gently dabbing the glass over with a piece 
of glazier’s putty, stuck on the ends of the 
fingers. When applied with a light and even 
touch the resemblance is considerable. 
Another method is to dab the glass over with 
thin white paint, or flour paste, by means of a 
brush; but this is inferior to the former. 

MEAT-SAFES.— The sides of meat-safes 
should be occasionally well scoured with soap 
and slacked quicklime. A brisk current of 
air should pass through all places where provi- 
sions are kept. 

RaGs.—Never throw away rags because 
they are dirty, nor keep them in that state. 
Have them well washed. Clean rags are 
always useful in a family. 
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HOW TO PLAY THE HARF. 


Ry JOHN THOMAS, Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor of the Harp to the Royal Academy of Music. 


CONSIDERING the great antiquity of the 
harp, its elegance of form and sympathetic 
quality of tone, and its having been for ages 
the inseparable companion cf prophet, king, 
bard, and minstrel, it is not surprising that a 
considerable amount of romance should still 
cling to the instrument, and that it should 
continue to be extensively studied by those 
possessed of a musical and poetical tempera- 
ment. 

Some, on the other hand, are deterred 
from attempting the study of’ the harp, 
under the impression that it is a difficult 
instrument ; but I am prepared to show 
that there is no foundation for such an im- 
pression. 

In the first place, to be able to tune the 
harp should be a very proper test as to the 
musical organisation of the student; for I 
maintain that, for the sake of others, as well 
as themselves, none should be adyised to 
study any musical instrument who cannot 
This applies 
more particularly to the harp, the violin, and 


imitate a given note in tune. 


every other instrument upon which the note 
has to be produced by the student. The ear 
having been satisfactorily tested, there can be 
no frzther difficulty with regard to the tuning 
of the harp. 

‘What renders the playing of the harp much 








easier of acquirement than other 
instruments — even the piano- 
forte included—is the fact that 
every scale, in whatever key 
it is played, is fingered exactly 
alike; and this also applies 
to every kind of passage when 
transposed from one key to 
another. Then, again, it is 
a comparatively easy instru- 
ment, on account of the stretch 
of the octave being so small; 
indeed, a tenth may be played 
on the harp with as much ease 
as an octave on the pianoforte, 
which will account for those 
beautiful and unique effects 
which can be produced upon 
the harp by means of the ex- 
tended combination of chords. 


Every note upon the harp can 
be made either flat, natural, or 
sharp, by means of the pedals; 
so that many striking enhar- 
monic effects are obtained by 
the flats of some notes and the 
synonymous sharps of others. This does not 
in any way increase the difficulty of fingering ; 
as every note is struck alike, whether flat, 
natural, or sharp. 

The difficulty of the use of the pedals has 
also been much over-rated ; for the process of 
modulation, through their instrumentality, is 
most simple. There are seven pedals, each 
representing its particular note of the scale; 
and it requires very little knowledge of the 
theory of music to understand that if, for 
example, we wish to modulate from the key 
of C major into that of G major, F will require 
to be made sharp ; and we have only to fix the 
pedal which affects that note, when the F in 
each octave upon the instrument is made sharp 
simultaneously. The case is similar in every 
other kind of modulation, and only necessi- 
tates on the part of the performer that 
moderate amount of musical knowledge 
which everyone should possess who wishes 
to attain proficiency upon any instrument. : 

With regard to the position of the hands 
upon the strings, if a student would consult 


a competent teacher at the commencement, it, 


might be the means of preventing her from 
acquiring such a defective position as, within 
the range of my own experience, has often 
greatly militated against the execution of 
difficult passages in the case of advanced 


pupils. But as there are many who have no 
means of consulting a master, the following 
hints may be of service. 

In the first place, the harp should be so 
held as to lean gently on the right shoulder 
and between each knee, the feet placed near 
the pedals, so that they may be pressed with 
facility when required. 

In playing the pianoforte the thumb is kept 
under the hand; in playing the harp, on the 
contrary, the thumb is held above the hand, 
acting as a kind of pivot, to facilitate 
the passing of the hand to and fro. It 
is frequently the case that the student 
has acquired the habit of keeping the 
thumb down, almost on a level with the 
fingers, thereby necessitating the taking of 
the hand entirely off the strings for every 
group of four notes in playing a scale, a, process 
which renders rapidity and certainty of execu- 
tion impossible. The strings should be of 
such a thickness as to gently resist the touch ; 
and the fingers should be slightly curved in- 
wardly from the first joint, in order that the 
nails may never come in contact with the 
strings. Keep the body in an upright, easy 
attitude, as if the harp were not resting upon 
the shoulder. Play upon the centre of the 
strings, and avoid holding out the elbows. 

At the commencement, the practice of 
scales is indispensable; indeed, they should 
always be studied, inasmuch as they are 
the secret of good playing on every instru- 
ment. 

Make yourself acquainted with Bochsa’s 
‘Introductory Exercises” (books 1 and 2), 
followed by his “Forty Studies” (books 1 
and 2), which will lay the foundation of 
good playing, by teaching you how to 
execute every kind of passage, harmonics, 
sons-étouffés, &c. 

Do not play your chords too loud, for the 
harp is a delicate instrument and requires to 
be handled accordingly. 

Also be careful not to arpeggio your 
chords too much, which is-a fault very 
common among harpists, as if music were not 
the same upon the harp as upon any other 
instrument! 

Should the preceding directions be faith- 
fully followed, the study of the harp will be 
most pleasant and healthful exercise to the 
student, as well as the means of attaining 
proficiency upon the most fascinating instru- 
ment ever invented. 

‘‘Taith enaid ar ei thannau.” 
The language of the soul upon her strings. 


DRESS OF THE MONTH. 














THE change to the autumn season is already 
felt, and many wise people have brought 
out their discarded mantles and jackets, and 
have gladly donned them again. The tightly- 
fitting, and half-fitting jackets with hoods, 
will, we believe, be as much used this winter 
as they were last; and no wonder, for they 
are decidedly the pleasantest, as well as the 
most becoming style of dress for young girls. 
The gaily-striped silks which were last season 
so much used for the lining of these hoods, 
are no longer worn in that position, but have 
taken up another, viz., as scarfs, and half- 
handkerchiefs for the neck, which are loosely 
knotted at the throat, the corners spreading 
over the back. The dalayeuse’ at the edge of 
the skirt is of the same stripe, or else of the 
brightest colour in it. This method of trim- 
ming forms a most happy relief to a half-worn 
cashmere gown. 

The “toque,” that most useful and easily 
manufactured of head-dresses, still remains in 
favour, and for a dress like that which I have 
just described the top might be made of the 
bright stripes, with a black velvet gathered 
border round the head. 

The newest ‘toques’ have a very decided 
brim, and those that were made in folds at the 
edge, like a cap without a brim, are now 
nowhere to be seen. The crowns are gathered 
in a double puff across the crown, at one-third 
distance from the back of the head; and the 
velvet edge may be either fluted or gathered, 
according to taste. 

The ‘“‘Lowlander,” or ‘Tam o’ Shanter,”’ 
is probably the greatest favourite of all, and 
instead of being all velvet, as it was at first, 
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is now made in 
straw of the 
finest kind, 
which is so 
supple that the 
crowns can be 
caught down 
at one side to 
the head-band 
just as if they 
were of velvet. 
These straws 
are made in 
bright blue, as 
well as com- 


colour and 
black. The 
head-band used 


for them is of 
gathered vel- 
vet, a feather 
ruche or lace 
quilled up very 
closely. The 
crowns are flat, 
large, and 
round. Some- 


times flowers 
are added at 
one side. 


Young girls 
from fourteen 
to sixteen wear 
coarse straw 
hats of brown, 
cream, or black, 
turned down at 
the brim with 
a lining of black 
velvet, or 
coloured; and 
large Alsatian 
bows, with 
fringed ends 
made from pale 
tartan ribbons, 
placed on the 
hat in various 
positions. 
‘Wide-brimmed 
Leghorn hats are also worn, being made into 
scoop-like bonnets by tying the brim 
down over the ears with satin strings. 

So many of our girl readers seem 
to make caps for their mothers, and 
so many queries reach us on this sub- 
ject, that we have (fig. 1) procured a 
simple illustration of a pretty morn- 
ing cap, which can be easily copied. 
The materials consist of white muslin, 
Breton lace and blue ribbon, with 
three-quarters of a yard of ribbon 
wire for a foundation. The crown 
is lightly tacked on to the wire 
foundation, then the lace is to be 
sewn on, and finally the ribbon, Of 
course, any other materials may be 
selected, but in doing so it should 
be remembered that the newest and 
prettiest caps at present are much 
plainer, and not nearly so gaily tinted 
as they were ; ivory lace being in high 
favour, and a bunch of the simplest 
flowers—such as violets, heart-ease, 
or carnations—being the only little 
bit of brightness allowed. 

The second illustration (fig. 2) 
shows a pretty visite-dolman for the 
autumn.. Many of our readers, very 
probably, have mantles which they 
wish to alter or resuscitate; and 
the present is an excellent example, 
and shows an easy method of trim- 
ming up an antiquated shape. The 
leaf-like trimming is made of pinked- 
out silk gathered into leaves, and the 
lace may be Spanish of a cheap quality. 
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Narrow lace in very full plaitings is verv 
much used for the wrists of dresses, also plain 
deep lace, turned up on the cuffs flatly. 
Large collars are a new introduction, and are 
very becoming. They are called ‘“ Dau- 
phines,” and can be of thick Madeira work, 
foulard, or batiste, and edged with a slightly 
gathered lace. Another very charming collar 
for young girls is illustrated at fig. 3. It is 
called the “ Pierrot,” and resembles the large 
collar worn by the French clowns—whence its 
name. It is made of fine jacconet or mull 
muslin, the frills. being simply hemmed and 
then plaited flatly in small folds all one way. 
Although the sketch has a bow of ribbon, the 
collar really looks better andis more becoming 
when quite plain, and the frill round the neck 
cut straight round, and not rounded down in 
the fronts. It has cuffs to match if required, 
which are also illustrated. The other three 
cuffs are all intended to be worn outside the 
dress sleeves, and are made of linen and lace, 
or muslin frills. They may be made also of 
coloured shirting if preferred, and trimmed 
with torchon lace, which is much to be re- 
commended on account of its excellent washing 
qualities. 

Shoes are quite as much, if not more, worn 
than boots; and both are most stylish when 
made with patent leather toes and kid tops, 
though the former are most painful to wear, 
as they draw the feet so much in warm 
weather. It is to be hoped that none of the 
readers of THe G1RL’s OWN PAPER wear the 
sharply-pointed boots and shoes now in 
fashion. Not only are they ugly in the extreme 
when the feet are looked at in a front view, 
but according to the latest medical opinion 
their continued use produces a distressing 
affection of the eyes, headache, nausea, and a 
general szalaise. Some of our authorities go 
so far as to say that the continual irritation 
leads to mental affections, and that every 
asylum for minds diseased can instance cases 
due to the caprices of fashion in this direction. 
The proper form of boot or shoe should be 
one that follows the outlines of the natural 
foot, and the toes especially should be allowed 
a space large enough to lie uncramped. The 
present ideas of beauty would force us to con- 
fine our beautifully-constructed feet in moulds 


a 
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for the production of boxes that are models 
of anatomical deformity. 

A very pretty and simple costume of navy- 
blue foulard, with a band of red in it, was 
made up this autumn for wearing at the sea- 
side, and a description of it will enable my 
readers to judge of the style in which many of 




















the new out-of-door costumes will be raade. 
The skirt is kilted in large plaits, and the 
tunic is our old acquaintance the Laveuse, 
or washerwoman’s, which has returned 
amongst us, and has been received with more 
than its former favour. It is as simple in 
form as at first, being turned up toward the 
waist and tied at the back with a large bow, 
without loops, the ends falling on the rest of 
the Laveuse drapery. The bodice is a long 
basque, laced behind, and a cape of blue, 
reaching to the elbows, is a comfortable finish 
to the whole costume. There is no trimming 
nor decoration of any kind; the edge of the 
Laveuse is finished with a double line of 
machine hemming, and the same finishes every 
part. There is a decided tendency to a 
return to the plain tunics, which can be 
draped in gracefully hanging folds. With 
them the underskirt is covered with little 
flounces, which are not very full. 

Polonaises are quite the newest thing:of the 
moment; they are all long and are draped 
below the hips in deep folds, generally fasten- 
ing at the back with buttons and a band of 
ribbon, all loops and ends. . Velvet petticoats 
are much worn, and are kilted in wide folds 
at the edge. The velvet is also used for 
the puffs on the shoulders, and at the elbows, 
and the knot of bows behind. ‘Waist-belts 
for young girls are also much in favour, the 
bodices worn with them being yoked at the 
shoulders with a gathered piece below. The 
sleeves are sometimes puffed to the wrist, 
four small puffings being about the elbow, 
four small ones below, and one larger one at 
the elbow itself. Leg-of-mutton sleeves are 
very much used for lawn-tennis dresses, and 
also those sleeves with one long puff reaching 
from the shoulder to the elbow, the lower part 
being plain and tight, without any finish or cuff 





at the wrist. "With these sleeves the bodice is 
generally gathered into a belt, and the skirt 
is short, with one deep flounce round the 
bottom. This costume is really that worn 
in the years 1822—4 by our mothers and 
grandmothers. 

The two costumes chosen as illustrations 
of seasonable dresses are both  suilable 
for girlish wearers. The first is made of 
gold-coloured spotted satin cloth, for the 
coat, scarf, and the trimmings of the, black 
cashmere skirt. The small “toque” hat is 
intended to match the costume. The second 
dress is of bluish-grey stockingette cloth, 
the draperies, over-skirts, gathers in the 
front, and the bows all being of satin of 
a darker shade. The hat is of blue-grey 
straw, with poppies and satin bows. A 
piece of white lace is turned upwards 
from the brim. Both dresses’ are short, 
and of a useful walking style, ‘and‘quite 
lady-like in appearance. 8 
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THE WIFE. 


By Wasuincron Inrvina. 


I HAVE often had occasion to remark the 
fortitude with which women sustain the most 
overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those 
disasters which break down the spirits of a 
man and prostrate him in the dust seem to 
call forth all the energies of the softer sex, 
and give such intrepidity and elevation to 
their character that at times it approaches to 
sublimity. Nothing can be more touching 
than to behold a soft and tender female, who 
had been all weakness and dependence, and 
alive to every trivial roughness, while tread- 
ing the prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and support of her husband under misfortune, 
and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the 
bitterest blasts of adversity. 








As the vine, which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and been lifted 
by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round jt 
with its caressing tenarils, and bind up its 
shattered boughs, so is it . beautifully 
ordered by Providence that woman, who js 
the mere dependant and ornament of man in 
his happier hours, should be his stay and 
solace when smitten with sudden calamity, 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had 
around him a blooming family, knit together 
in the strongest affection. ‘(I can wish you 
no better lot,” said he, with enthusiasm, 
“than to have a wife and children. If you 
are prosperous, there they are to share your 
prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are to 
comtort you.” And, indeed, I have observed 
that a married man failing into misfortune is 
more apt to retrieve. his situation in the world 


/ than a single one; partly because he is more 


stimulated to exertion by the necessities of 
the helpless and beloved beings who depend 
upon him for subsistence ; but chiefly because 
his spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect 
kept alive by finding, that though 
all abroad is darkness and humilia- 
tion, yet there is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is 
SQWas, tle monarch. Whereas a single 

ASV} man is apt to run to waste and 
self-neglect; to fancy himself lonely 
and abandoned, and his heart to 
fall to ruin like some | deserted 
mansion, for want .of an in- 
habitant. 


These observations call to mind 
a little domestic story, of which 
I was once awitness. My intimate 
friend, Leslie, had married a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, who had been brought up 
in the midst of fashionable life. She had, 
it is true, no fortune, but that of my friend 
was ampie; and he delighted in the an- 
ticipation oi indulging her in every elegant 
pursuit, and administering to those delicate 
tastes and fancies that spread a kind of 
witchery about the sex. ‘‘ Her life,” said he, 
‘shall be like a fairy tale.” 

The very difference in their characters pro- 
duced an harmonious combination: he was of 
a romantic and somewhat serious cast; she 
was all lifeand gladness. I have often noticed 
the mute rapture with which he would gaze 
upon her in company, of which her sprightly 
powers made her the delight; and how, in the 
midst of applause, her eye would still turn to 
him, as if there alone she sought favour and 
acceptance. When leaning on his arm, her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall 
manly person. The fond confiding air with 
which she looked up to him seemed to call 
forth a flush of triumphant pride and cherish- 
ing tendemess, as if he doted on his lovely 
burden for its very helplessness. Never did a 
couple set forward on the flowery path o: 
early and well-suited marriage with a fairer 
prospect of felicity. 

It was the misfortune of my friend, however, 
to have embarked his property in large specu- 
lations; and he had not been married many 
months when, by a succession of sudden 
disasters, it was swept from him, and he found 
himself reduced almost to penury. For a time 
he kept his situation to himself, and went 
about with a haggard countenance and a 
breaking heart. His life was but a protracted 
agony; and what rendered it more msupport- 
able was the necessity of keeping up a smile 
in the presence of his wife; ‘or he could not 
bring himself to overwhelm her with the news. 
She saw, however, with the quick eyes of 
affection, that all was not well with him. 
She marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, 
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and was not to be deceived by his sickly and 
vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She tasked 
all her sprightly powers and tender blandish- 
ments to win him back to happiness; but she 
only drove the arrow deeper into his soul. 
The more he saw cause to love her, the more 
torturing was the thought that he was soon to 
make her wretched. ‘A little while,” thought 
he, ‘‘and the smile will vanish from that cheek 
—the song will die away from those lips—the 
lustre of those eyes will be quenched with 
sorrow—and the happy heart, which now 
beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighed 
down like mine, by the cares and miseries of 
the world.” 

At length he came to me one day and re- 
lated his whole situation in a tone of the 
deepest despair. When I heard him through, 
[ inquired, “Does your wife know all this ?” 
At the question he burst into an agony of 
tears. ‘If you have any pity on me,” cried 
he, ‘don’t mention my wife; it is the thought 
ot her that drives me almost to madness !”’ 

‘And why not?” said I. “She must 
know it sooner or later; you cannot keep it 
long from her, and the intelligence may break 
unon her in a more startling manner than if 
muparted by yourself; for the accents of those 
we love soften the harshest tidings. Besides, 
you are depriving yourself of the comforts of 
ner sympathy; and not merely that, but also 
endangering the only bond that can keep 
hearts together—an unreserved community of 
thought and feeling. She will soon perceive 
that something is secretly preying upon your 
mind; and true love will not brook reserve ; 
*t feels undervalued and outraged when even 
the sorrows of those it loves are concealed 
from it.” 

‘Qh, but my friend! to think what a blow 
Lam to give to all her future prospects—how 
fam to strike her very soul to the earth, by 
telling her that her husband is a beggar ; that 
she is to forego all the elegances of life—all 
the pleasures of society—to shrink with me 
into indigence and obscurity! To tell her 
that I have dragged her down from the sphere 
in which she might have continued to move in 
constant brightness—the light of every eye, 
the admiration of every heart! How can she 
bear poverty ? she has been brought up in all 
the refinements of opulence. How can she 
bear neglect ? she has been the idol of society. 
Oh! it will break her heart—it will break her 
heart !”? 

I saw his grief was cloquent, and I let it 
have its flow; for sorrow relieves itself by 
words. When his paroxysm, had subsided, 
and he had relapsed into moody silence, I 
resumed the subject gently, and urged him to 
break his situation at once to his wife. He 
shook his head mournfully, but positively. 

‘‘ But how are you to keep it from her? It 
is necessary she should know it, that you may 
take the steps proper to the alteration of your 
circumstances. You must change your style 
of living—nay,” observing a pang to pass 
across his countenance, ‘‘ don’t let that afflict 
you—I am sure you have never placed your 
happiness in outward show—you have yet 
friends, warm friends, who will not think the 
worse of you for being less splendidly lodged ; 
and surely it does not require a palace to be 
happy with Mary——” 

**T could be happy with her,’”’ cried he, 
convulsively, ‘‘in a hovel! Icould go down 
with her into poverty and the dust! I could 
—I could—God bless her! God bless her!” 
cried he, bursting into a transport of grief and 
tenderness. 

“ And believe me, my friend,” said I, step- 
ping up, and grasping him warmly by the 
hand, ** believe me she can be the same with 
you. Ay, more; it will be a source of pride 
and triumph to her—it will call forth all the 
latent energies and fervent sympathies of her 
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nature; for she will rejoice to prove that she 
loves you for yourself, | There is in every true - 


woman’s heart a spark of heavenly fire, which 
lies dormant in the broad daylight of pros- 
perity ; but which kindles up, and, beams and 


blazes in the dark hour of adversity. No man 


knows what the wife of his bosom is—no man 


knows what a ministering angel she is—until | 


he has gone with her through the fiery -trials 
of this world.” a 


There was something in the earnestness of 
my manner, and the figurative style of..my.. 
language that caught the excited imagination. 
I knew the auditor I had to. deal‘ 


of Leslie. 
with ; and following up the impression I had 
made, I finished by persuading him to go home 
and unbuiden his sad heart to. his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had 
said, I felt some little solicitude for the result. 
Who can calculate on the fortitude ‘of one 
whose whole life has been a round of plea- 
sure? Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark 
downward path of low humility suddenly 
pointed ont before her, and might cling to the 
sunny regions in which they had hitherto 
revelled. Besides, ruin in fashionable life is 
accompanied by so many galling mortifications, 
to which in other ranks it is a stranger! In 
short, I could not meet Leslie the next morn- 
ing without trepidation. He had made the 
disclosure. 

‘«* And how did she bear it ?” 


“ Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a 
relief to her mind, for she threw her arms 
round my neck, and asked if this was all that 
had lately made me unhappy. But, poor 
girl,” added he, “she cannot realise the 
change we must undergo. She has no idea 
of poverty but in the abstract; she has only 
read of it in poetry, where it is allied to love. 
She feels as yet no privation; she suffers no 
loss of accustomed conveniences nor elegan- 
cies. When we come practically to experience 
its sordid cares, its paltry wants, its petty 
humiliations—then will be the real trial.” 

“ But,” said I, “now that you have got 
over the severest task, that of breaking it to 
her, the sooner you let the world into the 
secret the better. The disclosure may be 
mortifying, but then it is a single misery, and 
soon over; whereas you otherwise suffer it in 
anticipation every hour in the day. It is not 
poverty so much as pretence that harasses a 
ruined man—the struggle between a proud 
mind and an empty purse—the keeping up a 
hollow show that must soon come to an end. 
Have the courage to appear poor, and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting.” 

On this point I found Leslie. perfectly pre- 
pared. He had no false pride himself, and as to 
his wife, she was only anxious to conform to 
their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in 
the evening. He had disposed of his dwelling- 
house, and taken a small cottage in the coun- 
try, a few miles from town.. He had been busied 
all day in sending out furniture. The new esta- 
blishment required few articles, and those of 
the simplest kind. All the splendid furniture 
of his late residence had been sold, excepting 
his wife’s harp. That, he said, was too closely 
associated with the idea of herself, it belonged 
to the little story of their loves; for some of 
the sweetest moments of their’ courtship were 
those when he had leaned over that instrument 
and listened to the melting tones of her voice. 
I could not but smile at this instance of 
romantic gallantry in a doting husband. 


He was now going out to the cottage, where 
his wife had been all day superintending its 
arrangements. My feelings had. become 
strongly interested in the progress of this 
family story, and, as it was a fine evening, I 
offered to accompany him. He was wearied 
with the fatigues of the day, and, as he walked 
out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 





“Poor Mary!” at length broke, with a 
heavy sigh, from his lips. — .* 
“And what of her?” asked I; has any- 
thing happened to her?” 55-9 h gan) 
** What,” said he, darting an impatient 


glance, ‘‘is it nothing to be reduced ‘to this 


‘paltry situation—to be caged in a miserable 
‘cottage—to be obliged to toil almost in»the 
menial concerns’ of her, wretched habitation?” 


«Has she, then, repined at the change?” 
_.“Repined! «she has: been. nothing : but 
sweetness and \good-humour. Indeed,’ she 


_ seems in better spirits that I have ever known 


her; she has been to me all love, and tender- 
ness, and comfort !”’ 

‘‘Admirable girl!” exclaimed I. ‘You 
call yourself poor, my-friend; you, never were 
so rich—you, never knew the boundless trea- 
sures: of excellence you possess in that 
woman... | 

“Oh! but, my friend, if this first meeting 
at the cottage were over, I think I could then 
be comfortable. “But this is her first day of 
real experience ; she has been introduced into 
an humble dwelling—she has been employed all 
day in arranging its miserable equipments— 
she has for the first time known the fatigues 
of domestic employment—she has for the 
first time looked round her on a home desti- 
tute of everything elegant—almost of every- 
thing convenient; and may now be sitting 
down, exhausted, spiritless, brooding over a 
prospect of future poverty !” 

There was a degree of probability in this 
picture that I could not gainsay, so we walked 
on in silence. 

After turning from the main road up a 
narrow lane, so thickly shaded with forest 
trees as to give it a complete air of seclusion, 
we came in sight of the cottage. It was 
humble enough in its appearance for the most 
pastoral poet, and yet it hada pleasing rural 
look. A wild vine had ovexrun one end with 
a profusion of foliage ; a few trees threw their 
branches gracefully over it; and I observed 
several pots of flowers tastefully disposed 
about the door, and on the grass-plot in front. 
A. small wicket-gate opened upon a footpath 
that wound through some shrubbery to the 
door. Just as we approached we heard the 
sound of music—Leslie grasped my arm; we 
paused and listened. It was Mary’s voice 
singing, ina style of the most touching sim- 
plicity, a little air of which her husband was 
peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. He 
stepped forward to hear more distinctly. His 
step. made a noise on the gravel walk. A 
bright, beautiful face glanced out at the win- 
dow and vanishea—a light footstep was heard 
—and Mary camé tripping forth to meet us; 
she was in a pretty rural dress of white, a few 
wild flowers were twisted in her fine hair, a 
fresh bloom was on’ her cheek, her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles—I had never 
seen her look so lovely. 

‘“‘My dear George,” cried she, ‘I. am so 
glad you are come! I have been watching 
and watching for you, and running down the 
lane and looking out for you. I’ve set out a 
table'under a beautiful tree behind the cottage, 
and I’ve been gathering some of the most .de- 
licious strawberries, for I know you are fond of 
them—and we have such excellent cream—and 
everything is so sweet and still here! Oh!” 
said she, putting her arm within his, and look- 
ing up brightly in his face, ‘‘Oh, we shall be 
so happy!;”.. - , 

Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her 
to his bosom—he folded his arms around her, 
he kissed her again and again—he could not 
speak; but the tears gushed into his eyes; 
and he has often assured me that, though the 
world has since gone prosperously with him, 
and his life has indeed been a happy one, yet 
never has he experienced a moment of more 
exquisite felicity. 
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MY WORK BASKET. 


—— 


CHILD’s PINAFORE, OF ToILE Ecrur OR CAMBRIC MUSLIN. 


The length and size round the shoulders of the pinafore must be 
taken from the dress worn by the 
¢. Child, and is suitable for either a boy 
» or girl of two years of age. It is 
slightly sloped on each side of the 
skirt, and the armhole sufficiently 
hollowed to admit of the sleeve which 
forms the shoulder. The top and 
bottom of the pinafore are trimmed 
with a band of embroidery. If made 
of muslin, the embroidery should be 
worked in cross-stitch, with fine 
crewels or Turkey-red cotton; the 
toile écrue, with three-thread Berlin 
wool in two shades. A band of 
open canvas, a little wider than 
the embroidery insertion, should 
be lightly tacked on the material, 
when the stitches may be counted, 
and the canvas drawn away after 
the work is finished. The pinafore 
is open behind and hemmed down 
each side. The bottom and sleeves 
are trimmed with fine torchon lace, and the top with a narrower 
one to match. The width of the embroidery depends on the size of the 
pinafore, and any pattern might be selected by the worker. 





SQUARE FOR D’oyLrEy oR CovER FOR URN STAND. 


The foundation is of rich brown fine canvas or coarse white Brussels 
net. The pattern is darned in coloured wools or filoselle. If used for a 
d’oyley, the square must be finished off either with a narrow fringe of 
the wool or silk, cut in lengths, and fastened in every opening all round, 
in the manner described in a former number of this paper. . When 





used to fit into the wooden urn stand it should be tacked on a piece of 
cardboard covered with sateen, and cut the size required. 


SQUARE OF CROCHET IN Four SHADES oF FIVE THREAD 
Saxony Woot. Bonr CrocHET NEEDLE. 


The centre of the square is in Tunisian (tricot) stitch with the 
lightest shade of wool. 

Mount nine stitches and work seven rows in ordinary tricot. 

Work round the square one row of double crochet. The first row 
of balls is also in the lightest shade, and worked as follows: 

Begin at one corner making a picot of four stitches and double 


oe FS Bae 


crochet into next stitch, repeat increasing by one double erochet, Picot 
one double c~ochet in each corner. ’ , 

The following three rows of balls are in the. three darker shades 
each ball falling between those in the previous row. The square 
is finished with a row of double crochet in the’ darkest shade. This 
square may be used for a single mat, or by sewing several together, 
and straining them on a board a good screen for fire-place can be 





formed, the centre square being made larger, and ornamented with 
a bunch of wool flowers. ' 
PENCE JuG. 

Materials required are a medium-size Steel crochet needle 
and fine woollen cord or twist of two colours—red and maize, 
or gold and black. The jug is begun by working a chain of 
eight stitches and joining into a round for the foundation with 
the red cord. 

Ist Row (maize).—Two treble stitches, one chain into every 
chain stitch in last row. 

znd Row (red).—Three trebles, one chain over two trebles 
in last row; repeat. 

3rd Row (maize).—Four trebles, one chain over three 
trebles ; repeat. 

4th Row (red).—Five trebles, one chain over four; repeat. 

5th Row (maize).—Six trebles, one chain, over five; repeat 

6th Row (red).—Six trebles, one chain, six ; repeat. 

7th Row (maize).—Six trebles, one chain over six ; repeat. 

8th Row (red).— Five Rei ree 
trebles, one chain over six; i 
repeat. 

gth Row (maize).—Four 
trebles, one chain over five; 
repeat. 

10th Row (red). — Three 
trebles, one chain over four ; 
repeat. 

11th Row (maize).—Two 
trebles, one chain over 
three; repeat. 

12th Row (red).— One 
treble, one chain into every 
stitch in last row. i 

Repeat this row six times, i 
alternating the colours. The : 
edge is finished with one 
single, three double, re- 
peated, and forms a narrow ‘ 
scollop at top. » SEES 

The handle is worked in simple crochet, commencingon the 
edge of the frill, with four stitches for the width; about ten 
rows will be sufficient. Crochet the end on the jug, and fasten off 
firmly by drawing the cord through to the inside, and sewing it down 
strongly with silk. Do not fasten off each row of crochet, but carry 
the cord up the inside, taking care not to draw, or leave it too loose. 
Before joining the handle to the jug, make a ring of elastic, and 
draw it on the jug. This can be easily brought over the frill, and hang 
on the handle when the purse is required to be opened. 


APPLIQUE BorDER, No. I. : ; 

This border may be enlarged to any size required, and is 
suitable for curtains, mantel valance, chair-back, or border of table- 
cloth. The foundation may be any strong material, such as cloth, 
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beautiful colour called “aurora,” or ‘morning red”; the 
centres of the petals also satin-stitch, in a very deep shade - 
of the same colour; the small leaves are two shades 
of willow green, bordered with stitehes of irregular length, 
as shown in the engraving; the large leaves various shades 
ot yellow-green and olive, the edges finished like the 
flowers; the stems are worked with crewels in stem-stitch ; 
crewel wool or silk may be used for the satin stitch at :the 
option of the worker. The border may also be worked if wished 
_ with crash, holland, &c., for the foundation, and the appliques 
of washing-satin, crewels being used for the embroidery, in which 
case it will bear frequent washing. 

















Strone SoFT CARD CASE OR LETTER POCKET. 


This case is made of coarse écrue, oatmeal or Bretonne cloth. 
If intended for. holding cards only, it must-be cut double the 
width of the cards, with a sufficient length to turn over half 
way. A narrow band is sewn in down each side, and when 
lined, either with silk or thin kid, the edges are bourid with a 
ribbon to match the embroidery, and the sides neatly sewn 
together. The embroidery is done with filoselle, woollen 
arrasene, or silk braid. A steel button or clasp fastens the ~ 
pocket. Both sides are embroidered. 

When the case is required to contain letters, the size must 
be increased accordingly. 


















THE RICHELIEU EMBROIDERY FOR CHILDREN’S 
DressEs, &c. 


This work is done with fine cambric, in button-hole stitch. 
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APPLIQUE BORDER, I. : CARD CASE. APPLIQUE BORDER, 2. 





























satin sheeting, serge, &c., of a soft, subdued shade of rather dark red, The pattern is drawn on the cambric, then. tacked on a strip of green 
crimson, claret, marone, or peacock-blue; the colour should be chosen | American cloth of a convenient length for working. The outer edges 
to harmonise with the surroundings of the work when finished. of the design are traced with rather coarse French embroidery cotton ; 
The different parts of the design are cut out of cloth or serge, and | a finer cotton is used for the button hole. When this is done, 
firmly fastened on the material sclected; the connecting stems and | the rest of the-cambric is cut away close to the edge of the 
leaflets should then be lightly drawn with a coloured pencil or Chinese | work, whilst still on the American cloth, and the bars are then 
white ; the border is now ready for working. worked. by forming them of several thicknesses of the finer cotton, 
The outlines of the flowers, leaves, and pomegranates are covered | and closely covering them with the button-hole stitch. The picots 
with six threads of zephyr wool, tied down with silk, as indicated (as | are made by passing the cotton round a large pin, and sewing 
far as can be done on such a small scale) in the engraving. The } it over whilst making the bars. The edge is finished with a good 
cornucopia-like ornament is outlined with closely-worked buttonhole ! thread purl, 
stitch in crewel silk; the stems, leaflets, veining of the 
leaves, &c., and filaments of the lilies, in stem stitch 
with crewels; the pomegranate seeds, anthers of the 
lilies, and triangular veinings of petals in well-padded 
satin stitch, with silk or filoselle; the centres of the 
small flowers are worked in French knots; of the 
ornament in lattice-stitch, crossed at each intersection 
with two stitches like an X, all in yellow silk ; the lilies 
and buds are white ; the anthers, orange; the filaments 
and cups from which they spring, pale greyish-green ; the 
leaves of the lilies two shades of blue-green; of the 
pomegranates and small flowers two shades of yellow- 
green; the pomegranate, a rather dark shade of old gold; 
its seeds carmine, set in orange; the ommament cinnamon 
brown, veined with a much lighter shade of the same 
colour; the small flowers light blue, the lily stems in 
the lightest shade of blue-green, the other stems in the 
lightest shade of brown. The wool and silk used in out- 
lining should be exactly the same colours as the leaves, 
&c., on which they are Jaid; all the greens should be of 
subdued shades, in what are known as “faded” or 
‘art’? colours. This work proceeds rapidly, and is 
exceedingly effective for the labour bestowed upon it. 
APPLIQUE BORDER, No. 2. | This work can be done in the same way on coloured cloth, silk, or 





RICHELIEU EMBROIDERY. 


This may be worked with appliques of cloth or serge, on a foundation | holland, according to the purposes for which it is intended. The 
of any suitable material of a soft shade of rather deep red ; the flowers | button-hole should be worked with filoselle on cloth or silk. Turkey 
are white, edged with satin stitch, in a medium shade of the ! red cotton is suitable for the holland. aes 
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WILD KATHLEEN, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BRIDE and bride- 
groom were 
expected at 
Conniemore 
Edge—Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyril 
Wynch. Connie- 
more Edge 
looked a wonder- 
fully different 
place now from 
what it had 

done when we visited it during 

the reign of the MacCormicks. It 
was spring then; it was the depth of 
winter now—the first week in January— 
and a very unusually hard winter for 
Ireland, with ice and snow, but never- 
theless Conniemore Edge had looked 
the very abode of dismalness then, and 
now it looked the very abode of beauty 
and comfort. Kathleen Crofton’s care 
had even provided that the borders near 
the house should have tender, bright 
lines of crocuses and snowdrops. She 
had watched them so eagerly in her 
conservatory when she was strong enough 
to let her father carry her down to the 
drawing-room. She wanted them to 
give a smiling welcome to Dolly’s first 
home-coming in Ireland, and her loving 
desire was gratified. That morning she 
had sent them off—twelve dozen of them 

—with little glasses to cover them, lestthe 

frost should nip them off even now before 

they had accomplished their mission. 

Mr. Crofton planted them all himself. 
His little Leena had planted the bulbs, 
tended them, thought of them, and no 
other hands but his should transplant 
them. A year later, and he transplanted 
them again, and placed them about his 
child’s grave. 

With the summer Kathleen had seemed 
to grow stronger, and she even went 
over to England to stay with the Gil- 
banks at Clifton. There Mr. Wynch 
joined them, with no pain to either 
Kathleen or himself, excepting the pain 
of seeing a friend fading from those who 
would so fain have held her with them. 
Cyril Wynch felt a tender devotion to 
her, that grew every day less like the 
protecting love he felt for Dolly, and 
Kathleen’s love had long ago so changed 
its nature that as she lay resting some- 
times, while the affianced lovers s>ng or 
played duets together or sat talking 
over their future, a strange wonder use ' 
to come to her that she could ever have 
felt differently, ever have longed for such 
love from Mr. Wynch as that he lavished 
upon Dorothy. Those past days of hid- 
den, sorrowful longing were so far left 
behind now that they were indeed. but 
as a half-remembered, curious dream, 
very faintly tinged with anything of 
reality. 

In truth Iathleen ,Crofton was far on 
the upward path, far advanced beyond 
those friends she cared for so.affection- 
ately; she was too filled with the highest, 
holiést love, too near that land where 
they neither marry norare given in mar- 
riage to well understand for herself any 
other love. But her sympathies for her 











fellows were as keen as ever, and when 
the first hint of autumn winds began to 
breathe its chilly message, and weak- 
ness and pain bowed the sweet Irish 
girl’s beautiful head, she begged with 
such loving pathos that she might have 
the joy of seeing her friend’s completed 
happiness before she died that amid 
tears and sobs Dorothy yielded, and she 
and Cyril Wynch were married, and 
departed for Italy the day before Mr. 
Crofton led his daughter back to the 
green island to spend her last days in 
her own dear country. 

Those last days were very precious 
days; Mr. Crofton never forgot them, 
nor did the servants about Elsinore 
Towers. Many a precious seed was 
planted in ready soil during those 
quickly passing days by the wild, lovely 
Irish flower, so patiently breathing forth 
its final fragrance. 

‘‘ Best use it to speakh khind things. 
Bhest use it to speakh khind things,’’ 
murmured over and over again a sob- 
bing voice, as its owner hurried home, 
instead of spending the rest of the after- 
noon in the remaining half-dozen or so 
of gossiping visits she had meant to pay 
for the amusing pleasure of telling how 
she was sure she had seen young Fitz- 
gerald going home from the bank half- 
tipsy the day before. 

She had run in to cheer up her dear 
Kathleen by a half hour’s chat, and this 
bit of news was the first she had chosen 
to entertain her with. And she had 
capped it with the exclamation—“ If 
so be as it comes to his father’s ears, 
twill khill th’ old gentleman; ’deed, 
Karthleen, dear, and I think so, and ye 
may believe me.”’ 

And Kathleen had said gently, ‘Then 
we will not repeat the sad news, dear 
Miss Gorman, lest it should come round 
to the poor captain. I will invite 
him in to tea to-night; poor young 
fellow he has no mother or sisters! his 
home is rather dreary for him. When I 
am gone you will be a little kind to him 
and brighten things for him, I am sure, 
will you not? You are so kind and 
cheerful, you may be the saving of the 
poor boy.” i 

And then Kathieen added gently, 
‘And meantime, dear, kind Miss Gor- 
man, meantime,’’—and the blue eyes 
looked so pleadingly wistful—‘‘ mean- 
time, breath is left us for so little time 
on this earth, that we had best use it—is 
it not so >—to speak kind things.”’ 

Very often Miss Gorman and those 
within many miles of Elsinore Towers 


‘in the days to come thought of those 


words, and did and said many kind 
things for the sake of the flower of Lough 
Morner. 


THE END. 



















































































VARIETIES. 


Do Nor Forcer WHat You Haver 
LEARNED AT SCHOOL.—Girls who have just 
left school, and have thus acquired a fair know- 
ledge of French and German, will do well to 
read and think over the following extract from 
Dr. Watts : “When a language is learned,” 
says that writer, ‘if it is to be of any use at all, 
it is a pity it should be forgotten again. It is 
proper, therefore, to take all just opportunities 
to read something frequently in that language 
when other necessary and important studies 
will give you leave. As in learning any 
tongue, dictionaries which contain words and 
phrases should be always at hand, so they 
should be ever kept within reach by persons 
who would remember a tongue which they 
have learnt. Nor should we at any time 
content ourselves with a doubtful guess at .ne 
sense or meaning of any words which occu., 
but consult thé dictionary, which may give us 
certain information and thus save us from 
mistakes.” 


A KrrenEve AFTER BEAUTIES.—To young 
beginners in art, Winckelmann gives good 
advice :—* Seek not to detect deficiencies and 
imperfections in works of art until you have 
previously learned to recognise and discover 
beauties. This admonition is the result of 
exprrience, of noticing daily that the beautiful 
has remained unknown to most observers— 
who can see the shape, but must learn the 
higher qualities from others— because they 
wish to act the critic before they have begun 
to be scholars.” 


A Mover Artist’s Wirre.—The wile of 
William Blake, the artist, was of a most patient 
spirit. In his last illness he needed no one 
but his Kate. ‘You have ever been an angel 
to me,” he said, and on the day he died he 
composed and uttered hymns to his Maker 
so swectly to the ear of his Catherine that 
when she stood to hear him, he, looking upon 
her most affectionately, said, ‘*My beloved, 
they are not mine, no, they are not mine!” 
The widow followed her husband a few years 
Jater, and in her last hours lay calmly and 
cheerfully ‘repeating texts of Scripture, and 
calling to her William, as if he was only in the 
next room, to say that she was coming to him 
and would not be long now.” 


ANSWERS TO BURIED TREES (p 606).— | 
1. Cedar. 2. Oak. 3. Lime. 4. Fir. 


ANSWERS TO BURIED ANIMALS (p. 606). 
1. Dog. 2, Lion. 4. Bear. 4. Leopard. 
5. Mouse. 6, Rat, 


A Good REASON FoR HARD Work.—I 
wish I could convince women of a truth they 
seem singularly slow in comprehending—that 
is, that if they are to compete with men, on 
anything like equal terms, they must, at the 
very least, give the same time to learn their 
business that men find necessary. There is 
always a demand for really skilled Jabour, and 
this skill is worth almost any present sacrifice 
to obtain. Besides its pecuniary advantages, 
the knowledge that one can do something 
really well (not in a merely amateur fashion) 
confers a most gratifying sense of power and 
independence..— Mercy Grogan. 


How HAPPINESS MAY BE ATTAINED.— 
There is one way of attaining, what we may 
term, if not utter, at least, mortal happiness— 
itis this, @ stzcere and unrelaxing activity for 
the happiness of others. In that one maxim 
is concentrated whatever is noble in morality, 
sublime in religion, or unanswerable in truth. 
Tn that pursuit we have a// scope for whatever 
is excellent in our hearts, and zoe for the 
petty passions which our nature is heir to. 
Thus engaged, whatever be our errors, there 
will be nobility, not weakness, in our remorse; 
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whatever our failures, virtue, not selfishness, 
in our regrets; and in success vanity itself 
will become holy and triumph eternal.— 
Bulwer Lytton. 
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ART. 


Hexen R. Martyr.— See Rule 6, and accept our 
love, in return for yours. 


Littan and Susiz.—r. Clean the paint from your 
brushes for oil-painting by dipping them in spirits 
of turpentine, and drying them well afterwards. 
2. To preserve a collection of butterflies, light and 
air shoud be excluded, as well as dust and mites. 
Line the tray with cork, a quarter of an inch thick, 
and paste white paper upon it. Camphor also 
should be kept in it. Should mites get into the 
collection the fumes of naphtha will destroy them, 
without injuring the specimens. Keep the tray in 
a dry warm room. 

AmpeRr.—Mounts can be purchased for all paintings 
and drawings, and at a good picture-framer you 
would obtain the best advice about them. 

Sirver Tip.—r. “A beginner at painting”? should 
first decide for herself what style a would prefer: 
figures, portraits, landscapes, sca-picces, Geuze, 
or flower and fruit subjects. Probably you have 
employed your pencil already; what has your own 
fancy directed? We could not decide’ for you. 
2. Singeing the hair is better for it than cutting. 
Accept our thanks for all your praise of our paper, 
and of the answers to correspondents. 


WORK. 


Rusy Wytp.—We are sorry you find the patterns 
given in ‘My Work Basket” “too hard.’ You 
will find patterns of crochet edgings there, and we 
cannot help you otherwise. Your writing is very 
poor for fifteen years of age. White alpaca or 
cashmere is suitable for girls’ evening dresses. 


Kew Garpens.—A “Nightingale” is a kind of 
jacket which was so called after Miss Nightin- 
gale, and was invented by her in the Crimean war, 
for the use of invalids in bed. 


Snowprop Anp Rosgsup.—Consult “ My Work 
Basket,” and articles in Tue Girt’s Own Paper. 
A girl can leave school at any time, of course, but 
she is very foolish even to wish to do So at thirteen 
years of age. ‘The chances of success in life of 
being of value to others =vould be very small after 
such a defective education. Your writing itself 
shows your need of study. 


AGNES Wicxrieip.—Embroider the square of flannel 
all round in button-hole stitch, having traced the 
head in scallops, and work a spray in each in satin 
stitch, using floss silk, linen floss, cr filoselle. For 
the method of placing the drawing string into it 
you would need a pattern, which you could procure 
without difficulty, we should think. Use flannel 
binding for it and white ribbon. 

EneLine AND JuSSAMINE.—1. The asterisks about 
which you inquire are employed in the directions 
for making the antimacassar (on page 276) to signify 
. repeat.” 2, The word which you cannot decipher 
in the letter of Mr. S. Reeves is ‘ mzstro,” the 
Italian for ‘ master.”? Your writing is firm and 


elementary schools, has been. thus described by k 


Miss Curtis :—‘‘ Place two edges together, one over- 
lying the other, so as to form a flat joining. The 
wrong side of one piece overlaps the right side of 
the other to the distance of an ordinary seam. If 
the pieces joined have selvages, nothing is turned 
in; but if either has a raw edge, it must be once 
folded. The flat seam is basted down its length, 
and felled or hemmed. When one side is done the 
work is turned, and the second or ‘counter hem,’ 
is done in a similar way.” 


A Lame Girt.—Spain.and Scotland both contend 





for the honour of having invented knitting, but it 
must remain a matter of dispute, as nothing is 
positively known. The word is probably from the 
Anglo-Saxon. Czztfan. See ‘My Work Basket.” 


A Movern Martua.—1z. At nearly every fancy shop 


manuals of knitting, such as Miss Ryder’s cards, 
are sold. 2. Perhaps “ Barth’s Church History,” 
xs. 6d., 56, Paternoster-row, might suit your 
purpose. 


W. Y.—1. Sew the crochet rounds together for your 


antimacassar, and fringe the top, and bottom. 2. 
Samson was one of the judges of Israel, and his 
history as related appears to be part of that of the 
series of lawgivers whom God raised up to judge 
His people and to fight for them. Heis counted 
amongst “‘the company of the faithful.” Heb. 
xi. 32 


| _ xi. 32. 
| C.iio —To make an alum basket, take a wire basket 


and cover it with white wool by twisting it round 
every part. Then take a quart of water and dissolve 
apound of alum in it, and suspend the wool covered 
basket in the liquid for twenty-four hours. When 
well covered take it out and let it dry very slowly. 


| Woop ANEMoNE.—You might have the waterjug cut 


off straight all round and so turn it into a bowl. 
Read ‘‘ How CanI Look my Best,’ by “ Medicus,” 
page 180. ‘‘The Home Naturalist,’? published at 
56, Paternoster-row, E.C., would perhaps be useful. 


Minerva AND VioLa —1. ‘“ Spray work”? or ‘ spat- 


tering’’ is done thus :—Tix the fern leaves on the 
jean with fine needles; mix the lampblack with 
some best black ink ina saucer. Spatter the ink 
in as fine a spray as possible with a couple of hard 
tooth-brushes; or one, by rubbing it cn a coarse 
comb. 2. You might dry the fern leaves, and deco- 
rate a dinner-table by laying them flat upon it in 
wreaths. 


InguisitivE.—t. If the surface of the silk be painted 


over with gum water the paint will not require 
“setting.” 2. ‘Wards in chancery” are minors 
who, having no other guardians, are placed under 
the care of the Lord Chancellor, together with 
their property, until they become of age, or the 
time appointed by their parents’ will. 3. Use a 
good marking ink for etching on linen. 4. Procure 
the “Home Naturalist,’ 56, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


MUSIC. 


Genrvra.—t. We are glad youare so much pleased 


with our Answers to Correspondents. 2. Fourteen 
is too young for a girl to learn singing; sixtcen is 
the earliest age for making a beginning. The word 
“the” should not be pronounced, in singing, as if 
spelt with a double-e. ‘‘ Camelia” is pronounced 
as if spelt ‘“‘Ca-mee-le-a.” The several letters of 
your handwriting have a broken-backed appear- 
ance; the ‘‘s”? is quite unformed, and the ‘t” un- 
stroked. 


Ruvecmyrcs.—1. We thank you for so grateful a 


letter ; your questions were answered with pleasure. 
The method of taking ‘‘ head, throat, and chest 
notes”? has to be taught; but any private friend, 
well instructed herself, might teach you this, and 
when you should take your breath, and how to 
open your mouth well, as Englishwomen are apt to 
sing through the nearly-closed teeth. Once that 
you have learnt this much, you might perfect your- 
self by the use of well-selected, exercises. But an 
experienced singer should decide on the quality and 
the compass of your voice, and the note on which 
it breaks, whence the ‘‘head notes’? should be 
taken. Beware of straining it up, and of over- 
fatigue. The extension of notes, and the swelling 
and dying away of the voice, you could practise 
without a master. 2. An article will be given on 
the subject of the “‘ Art of Penmanship.’”’ 3. Salt 
water damp will not give cold so certainly nor so 
quickly as that which is fresh. You write fairly 
well, but the general style is rather cramped. 


Snowrz.—z. Encourage the growth of your hair by 


frequently brushing it. The metallic brushes are 
probably the best. Rosemary hairwash will 
stimulate its growth, and occasional washing; so 
does tipping or singeing the points of the hair 
2. No, there is no means of making the gums grow, 
but use a soft tooth-brush and the mildest of tooth- 
powders. 3. Writing fair. 


Honrysuckty.—1. No; wearing earrings can have 


no effect on the eye-sight, either for good or bad. 
2. The engaged finger is the third of the right 
hand. 


Auta.—lIt is wrong to persistently refuse to sing if 


legible, but is not without faults. Read the | 


article on “‘ The Art of Penmanship.” | 
M. S. Q.—What has been designated “ counter- 


‘you have a voice. Nothing is so thoroughly 
Swretched to a stranger as to meet a girl at a 
‘musical party who refuses to exert herself to take 
‘part in the entertainment. It is conceited to be 
nervous. Nobody wants to hear you. It is the 
music of the composer and the words of the song 
that they wish you to expoundto them. Try to do 


hemming,”’ and which is required ta be taught in | ,this intelligently, and all your mind will be so 


occupied that you will forget yourself. 2. Read 
Lady Benedict’s and Madame Arabella:'Goddard’s 
articles ‘on’ pianoforte-playing,. and convey ’’our 
thanks to your mamma for her kind message. 

Minnis Hauwa.—If' by an’ “ordinary’ player” you 
mean ‘one accustomed to classical. music; ‘then 
pert Haydn’s ‘Seven Last Words’? would not 

e beyond them. It is more solemn and: grand 
than plaintive, we think. LSP 

C.H.S.—1. We should advise your: having the 
finishing lessons at once, before’ you may have lost 
any degree of proficiency already attained. 
You will then’ be in’ a better position to keep up 
what has been learnt. 2.-Your writing is’ rather 
too angular, although fairly good ; use a softer 
pen, and make'a better “s.”’ Also, remember 
that when the letters e and i followac, the e 
must always precede the i. 

Reussuscitz.—1. Some people ‘rub the wrists with 
oil, to render them more supple.’ 2. Unless you 
propose to make your pianotorte-playing yeur 
profession, as a means of subsistence; we do not: 
think that you should devote more than about an 
hour and a half to it daily. After all, itis only a 
recreation; and your neighbours should not be 
worried out of their wits with an everlasting ding- 
dong. Sometimes neighbours. have headaches, 
and sometimes some other little girl,—equally fond 
of playing,—is pounding away on the other side of 
your neighbour. Go outside, and make sure of 
that, before your practising begins. 3. We cannot 
tell the cause of such “deadly” pallor, as we have 
never seen the poor lady. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. M. R.—Of course a divinity student on leaving 
Cambridge is not in full orders. He has then to 
pass the Bishop’s examination for deacon’s orders, 
and to wait for a year or two before he passes a 
further examination forpriest’s orders. No clergy- 
man is in full orders until he is ordained priest. 
Writing too large, and not written with sufficient 
care. 

Karre.—We.are very much interested in your letter, 
and congratulate you on having so clearly and 
nicely expressed all you had to say to us. We 
sympathise with you in having suffered so much, 
and are glad that you now seem to be in a con- 
siderably fenproved godtiag. Our advice to you is' 
—in secking knowledge, be careful that you dis- 
charge all your duties faithfully and well, in fact, 
that you learn to labour truly to get your own 
living, and that you do your duty in that state of 
life unto which it has pleased God to call you. 
When your mistress affords you the opportunity, 
pursue your studies at home with diligence. You 
will be able to learn much in this way. Please 
send your name and address. ; 

Litur ¥.—We do not.think that either ‘luck ’’ or 
fashion need be consulted in the use of black horses 
or wearing green at a wedding. Black, which was 
formerly never worn, has been much used at recent 
marriages, and people seem generally tobe growing 
Jess superstitious and more sensible. The “luck” 
and the blessing must both be from a_ higher 
source. 

Brrp1e.—Your query about orange blossoms has been 
answered. We do not give addresses. ; 
CorpEiA.—Try benzoline ‘to remove gravy stains 

from a cloth jacket. 


-Micnon.--The hair is much worn curled in front. 


Your writing is very scratchy, and you would do 
well to practise round hand copics. : 
Heven.—Curl your feather with a blunt penknife, 
taking up each filament separately. See previous 
answers. : Feu. 
J. M.—The length of time for which mourning is 
worn much depends on yourself. A widow would 
wear deep mourning for one year, lightening it the 
second a little. A year for father or mother, six 
months of which would be deep crape. For an 
uncle or aunt it would be a six months’ mourning. 
RosertA.—Stains from mildew cannot be removed 
from kid gloves, as the colour is gone. : 
Noran Craic.—Kilt-pleated skirts show no signs of 
being old-fashioned at present, and we think you 
might safely have your dress made with them. 
HeatHer Butt.—A’ brocaded material of dark 
brown would be suitable with which to trim your 
diess, such as figured cashmere or alpaca. 
Choose, style from ‘‘ Dress of the Month.”’ About 
five yarus would be enough. : ; 
A Younc Briep.—We give your own spelling of this 
word, which yuu repeat no less than for times in 
your short note. From this also we should judge 
that two years more of schooling, at least, would 
be needed to complete your education, and to 
prevent the possibility of your future husband being 
ashamed of the ignorance of the girl whom he has 
made his wife. You say yo age is seventeen, and 
if this be true, be advised by us and take the next 
two years for study, making an earnest effort to fit 
yourself for the life before you. If your lover be 
truly attached to you, he will wait; and if not, you 
must remember that marriage is by no means the 
chief aim or end of life, and that such early 
marriages do not tend to permanent: happiness. 
2. Brides’ dresses are usually made of .white satin 
at present, and the bridesmaids may be dressed 
alikein. pairs. 3. Go at once to your mother, or 
whoever is your chaperone at the time. No well- 
bred young ladies do otherwise. 
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AbELAIDE.—You do not mention the material of your 
dress, but if it will clean, we should advise that, 
instead of dyeing. Black and white are both worn 
roundthe neck. Consult a doctor. 

Manpcz.—1. Capes appear to be the most fashionable 
covering for the shoulders, also hoods. 2. You 
may set eggs in July, if you wishit. 3. If the can 
be clean, and properly scalded, the milk should not 
turn sour. 

Rowena.—The princesse shape is the most worn by 
children. It can be variously trimmed. 

An Anxious Moruer.—1. Do up the blue silk dress 
with plain white muslin and lace, or else with 
figured Indian cream-coloured muslin, which will 
cover all its deficiencies. We do not Five paper 
patterns. 2. Sage green, orsome spotted material, 
would be pretty for a walking dress. 

Lity—Cardinal is worn both by dark and fair 
people. Your writing is careless and badly 
formed. 

May C. L.—Muslin frilling is the most suitable for 
your neck. Your writing is unformed. 

Maw Marian.—We do not see any reason why you 
should not wear a watch chain if you have a watch; 
both are of personal utility, and should be simple 
and of plain but good workmanship. 

Frossiz Dsticut.—1. The falling of your hair 
depends upon weakness of the scalp. Try the daily 
use of the metallic brush, wash the hair once a 
week, and use the following lotion every morning, 
and evening: Tincture of cantha- 
rides half an ounce, glycerine half an 
ounce, lime water three ounces, dis- 
tilled water one ounce, eau de cologne 
half an ounce. 2. The foot needs 
support; have steel tacks placed in 
the part of the boot you go most over. 
3» See number for July 3rd._ 4. Hand- 
writing very middling. 5. Five feet. 

Boss.—1. Read answer to “Flossie 
Delight.” 2. Read reply to ‘ Iby.”’ 
3. Prizes in money. Read our back 
numbers. 

Vixen.—Fot, che pimples on the fore- 
head, take an occasional mild aperient, 
such as a seidlitz powder in the morn- 
ing, and apply twice or thrice a day 
to the brow a little cau de cologne, in 
which your chemist has dissolved one 

rain of corrosive sublimate. Make 
im label it Pozson. 

Aprta.—The clamminess and moisture 
of the palms greatly depends upon 
weakness of the constitution, Take 
every means to get strong, exercise, 
good food, regular hours, the bath, 
&c., and steep the hands every morn- 
ing for ten minutes in a quart of 
warm water, in which a teaspoonful 
of powdered alum and the same 
quantity of sal ammoniac has been 
dissolved ; a little toilet vinegar should 
also be added. Handwriting is good, 
hut care would improve it. 

‘Winierep.—Thank you for yourinterest- 
ing letter; you ought to bea very happy 
girl indeed. but idleness is not com- 
patible with either health or happi- 
ness. Learn useful needlework, and 
to cook if youcan. The violin is not 


roses’ in the latter, and for the neck white lace 


trimmings. A mantle of the silk would also be a. 


fashionable addition, though not necessary. | 


SgmpeR Fipe.is.—1. The best time to go to Spain so 


as to avoid the extreme heat would be the end of 
September or beginning of October, according to 
the kind of season which the autumn may prove. 
2. You might wear a fine serge, or a cashmere as a 
travelling dress. 3. Your complexion might as 
easily be! spoilt in England as in Spain, if you 
expose it to the sun and wind. 4. Your writing is 
tolerably good, but we advise you to remember that 
with few exceptions, the final e of any verb is 
dropped in the active participle. Do not speak of 
“ writeing.” 


Rosesup.—The recipe for cleaning cloth has been 


already given—pages i and.316, Your writing is 
exceedingly good, and we have no fault whatever 
to find with it. 


Netty.—Talking in your sleep shows that your 
i 


slumber is not profound cnough to be perfectly 
healthy and refreshing. The cure is the cold or 
tepid bath every morning, moderate food, no 
heavy suppers, and abundant exercise in the open 
air. 


Daisy.—Your mamma must see that your stockings 


are very nice and soft, and fit well, and that your 
shoes are neither too big nor too small. ‘The 
blisters must be let out, and a little simple oint- 


Soul! 
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enlarge it a little. 2. Plait your hair before coil- 

ing it, and use longer hairpins. Perhaps you may 

need a small back comb, with teeth wide apart. 

3. Beat up the eggs and rub the skin of the head 

with them, using a small sponge, and wash it out 

afterwards. 4. Cut a lemon in two, squeeze out 
the pure and keep it in a small phial, applying it 
to the backs of your hands at night. 

TweepLepg£x.—Torchon lace will wash beautifully, 
Cashmere beads look very handsome on black 
satin. Your writing is indifferent, 

A Coasrcuarpsman’s Bripe.—To go to a wedding 
in deep mourning is not good taste; either stay at 
home or change your apparel for the day. 

Mo1ra.—Wash the silk socks in tepid water, and 
then rinse in alum and water. . 


Ross and A Younc Scoot Girt.—Dye your feathers 
with Judson’s dyes. See page 399 for washing and 
curling them. 

Otp Point.—1. White stockings are quite out of 
fashion. They have now to match the dress, or at 
any rate should be black, 2. The style in which 
your cuffs are worn,—whether much or little be 
seen under a jacket,—could not possibly be a 
mark of ‘‘vulgarity.” 3. Macramé lace would 
answer well for your mantelpiece. 4. Two young 
girls should not be seen riding in the park without 
a gentleman’s companionship, or clse the attend- 
ance of a groom. 

- Petite Marie.—Guizot’s History would 

perhaps suit you. Sir Walter Scott 
wrote ahistory of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


people who keep many birds do not. 
like painted birdcages. 

Janet Marx, Mrs. Harris, and Ivy 
Lraves.—For ink stains see page 95. 
Mrs. Harris might embroider her dress 
on grey cashmere, using a design of 
white jessamines. ’ 

PrometuHeus, W. B. F., and Maruiipe. 
—We are sorry that we must refer you 
to Rule 6. In reference to the short 
hair of ‘‘ Mathilde,” we can only 
recommend her to exercise patience 
—who, like many others, must regret 
the cutting short of the front hair. Her 
writing is too large, and the turning 
downwards of the terminations of each 
last letter, respectively, is not pretty. 

A Yoururut Liperat.—We have no 
idea of who composed the doggrel 
lines which you have quoted. ; 

M. E. G.—1. We recommend you to 
procure the excellent ‘‘ Handbook of 
English Literature” by Angus, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. 
2. You only send a specimen of one 
kind of handwriting. 1t is too angular, 
a little roundness would improve it ; as 
it does not flow gracefully. 

B. L.—We do not think that the farm on 
which ladi¢s are to be trained is yet 
organised, but all information may be 
obtained trom the author of the plan, 
Mrs. Thorne, Southover Grange, 
Lewes, Sussex, who is the hon, secrc- 
tary to the committee. The examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Depart- 
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so very difficult, and it is a very nice “DON’T LOOK SO SAD, MY DEAR, ANOTFER VOLUME IS ABOUT TO ment in the Principles of Agriculture 


accomplishment for a young lady. 

Diamond cement will mend your 

vases; directions are given on the 

bottles. Basilis quite right about your pug's tail. 
It is a sign it is well-bred if it “curls tightly,” so 
you needn’t try to undo it. The best soap is 
Spratts Patent. 

Acyes.—We think you could procure a ready-made 
black cashmere jacket for the summer all ready 
trimmed, which would be better than cloth, or any- 
thing figured. The cheapest hats are the little 
orale, or toques, which you can make up your- 
self. 

A. M.—We do not give addresses. 

Tass TRuBELLI—Your velveteen was not a good 
one, wé tear. 

StrAicHt-Back.—There is an American brace for 
stooping shoulders, which you might find useful; 
but we should recommend you to be sure that there 
is no tendency to curvature of the spine, in which 
case consult a doctor. 

Consrance.—t, It is difficult to say who makes the 
fashions. 2. The person who goes away should 
write first. 3. ‘loo strong alight is not good for 
you when sleeping. 

Heatuer.—Loth your black lace and crape require 
re-dipping. Nuthing else will take out the stains. 

Butterrry AND Sror.—We think you must have 
wetted your gloves too much. We have cleaned 
our light-coloured gloves for years with skim milk, 
white curd soap, anda little bit of dry flannel ; lay- 
ing the glove down flatly on another dry flannel, 
and using as little moisture as possible to clean the 
soiled surface of the kid. From your account, we 
fancy that you have not managed properly; nor 
has “ Butterfly,”” who complains that she has spoilt 
ren pleves with coffee in the same way we should 
think. ; 

Jor Sirver.—Grey, violet, heliotrope, or steel grey 
silk would be suitable for the wedding dress of a 
Single lady of fifty, bonnet to match, deep crimson 


COMMENCE,”’ 


ment applied. Keep the feet very clean, and wash 
them every night before going to bed, 


Lerx.—t1. Feed your pug from the scraps of the 


table, and let him have milk and bread, and green 
vegetables. Not too much meat, nor too much 
food of any kind. 2. Silver ornaments are ver 
fashionable. 3. Yes, your writing is very bad. 
We are bound to be candid. 


Friy.—1. A girl of twelve in good health ought to be 


up and dressed and out to breathe the morning air 
before eight o’clock, and she ought to be in bed at 
least by ten at night. 2. Wash ribbon in cold soft 
water, using curd soap, wring it ina clean cloth, 
and when nearly dry, iron between tissue paper. 
The iron must not be too hot. 


Atice.—We fear that the roots of the hair have becn 


destroyed by the inflammation ; you had better 
consult a medical man—meanwhile, try the effects 
of bathing the eyes two or three times a day in cold 
water. Handwriting fair. 


Jane.—A doll dressed in the Greek style, might 


have a high-necked and long sleeved chemise, 
buttoned on the shoulders, made of white cash- 
mere, and over that a long scarf-like shawl, 
trimmed ‘round the edges. or embroidered, and 
tastened over one shoulder, leaving two ends 
hanging. The belt round the waist over this must 
have the shawl pulled over it, to hang fulland bag- 
like. It may be made of any pretty plain material, 
either white or coloured. 


Conniz Perctvat.—Yourkindly thanks deserve ours. 


1. You need not try to improve so pretty a speci- 
men of delicate and well - formed writing as yours. 
Some examples of good and bad hands have 
already been selected for illustrations to an article 
on “‘lhe Art-of Penmanship.”” Had we seen 
youre sooner it should have been amongst them. 
Were you writing to an elderly person you should 
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are open to women as well as men, 

and any woman wishing to qualify her- 

self to be a teacher candoso. If you 
really wish to do something for yourself, write to the 
Secretary, Norman MacLeod, Esq., Science an 
Art Department, South Kensington, S.W., for the 
“Science Directory,” which will give you the sub- 
jects for examination for next May. ‘Lhereis a new 
notice also just issued on the subject of those who 
wish to become teachers in agriculture, which we 
think, relaxes the rules. Inquire for that. 

Winnit.—India-rubber is obtained from three trees; 
the Ficus edastica, a species of fig, growing in the 
East Indies; the S:phouta elastica, growing 1n 
South America; and the Urecola elastica, flourish- 
ing in Java, Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula. 
‘We are thankful to hear that our paper has “ helped 
you to improve.” , ; 
Aurora FLoyp.—Write for information on the subject 

of emigrating to Miss Tipple, 23, Titzroy-strect, 
Fitzroy-square, W., the Secretary of the British 
Ladies’ Emigrant Society. 


KNITTING COMPETITION. 

Evten Kirke anp OTHERS.—Tho answer on page 560 
contains a misprint. It should be “ slip one, knit 
one,” which means “ knit every alternate stitch to 
make the double heel, the next row purl.” We 
choose for our competitions the best and most 
recently adopted methods of working, which, in 
this case, is the double knitting of the heel. The 
stockings knitted in this way will have their merits 
duly appreciated. Where there appears to be at 
probability of a misapprehension on the part of our 
readers respecting the terms of our competition, We 
will take the mistake into consideration. Everyone 
is asked to send in their work, no matter which style 
of knitting has been adopted. All contributors fo 
the competitions are reminded that Michaelmas 
Day (September 29) is the last day for receiving the 


essays, paintings, fancy work, and knitted stockings. 





Liynet.—As a general rule, we findthat _ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A SECOND JOURNEY. 


THE Cora who journeyed towards Lon- 
doa in teats and dire anxiety was a very 
different Cora from the girl who had just 
come up from Marleigh Grange with 
love dreams in her heart and a soft, 
tender light in her 
eyes. It seemed as 
though that rosy dawn 
of hope was alto- 
gether obscured by 
the dense cloud of 
agony that swept over 
it, just as we have 
seen the golden sun- 
tise in the east sud- 
denly darkened by a 
swift thunder-storm. 
But the dawning light 
is still there, and it 
will brighten and 
brighten to noonday 
clearness. 

It was late at night 
when Cora reached 
London, and as she 




















gazed out of the 
cab window, with 
eyes that were 


Weary with weeping, 
she had her vatet 
glimpse of the mighty 
city, 

The roar of traffic, 
the glare of lamps, the 
never-ceasing noise of 
Wheels, the crowds 
hurrying here and 
there, driving on as 
though a moment's 
delay would be fatal, 
the wilderness of 
houses, the miles of 
§as-lighted streets, 
the glitter of flashing 
Ssnop-windows, the dreary corners that 
told of direst poverty, the haggard faces, 
the wealth, the misery, filled her with 
Wonder. Fascinated and startled, she 
Watched the stream of life as it rolled ever 
on and on. In a dull, narrow street, near 
W estminster, the cab was drawn up sud- 

enly, and the driver came to the door. 


[Ade rights reserved.| 


“This is the address you gev me on 
the card, miss. Six shillings to pay, 
please.” 

Cora nearly emptied her slender purse 
as she handed him the money—about 
double the lawful fare—and soon found 
herself standing in the long narrow pas- 





‘SHE WAS ON HER FEET IN AN INSTANT.” 


sage of the house, with her boxes beside 
her. 

An elderly woman, with black, beady 
eyes, black, curly hair, sharp: features, 
wearing a brown dress, with a large 
gilt brooch and chain to match, stood 
beside her, keenly watching the pale 
anxious face that was trying so hard 
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LIFE. 


to compose itself to calmness as Cora 
inquired, ; 

“Is my father living here ?”’ 

‘You are Mr. Forest’s daughter, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘“Yes, they sent to tell me of my 
father’s illness; is he better ?’’ 

The words came 
out eagerly, and the 
woman shrugged her 
shoulders, as she re- 
plied, 

‘It’s too soon to 
expect much better- 
ment yet, but Doctor 
Morrison don’t give 
up hope, for all that.” 

“‘ Has he been ask- 
ing for me ?” 

‘““He did yesterday 
morning, and the 
doctor sent off a tele- 
gram at once. Your 
father hev been took 
worse since then, 
miss.”’ 

‘‘Let me go to him ; 
oh! let me see him,”’ 
exclaimed Cora, dart- 
ing rapidly aiong the 
passage. 

Mrs. Evans over- 
took her at the foot 
of the gas- lighted 
stairs. 

‘* Miss, I couldn’t 
let you into his room 
no how, unless the 
doctor was here to give 
permission ; but I ex- 
pect him to call every 
minute. Come up to 
your father’s sitting- 
room, please, and 
rest a little after your 
journey.” 

The words were kindly:spoken, and 
Cora followed the woman into a large 
room on the second story that had-two 
windows looking out into the street. 

The gas was faintly turned on. She 
could see the apartment was half office, 
half parlour. 

A tall book-case, full of ponderous 
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volumes, nearly filled up one end of the 
room. A large table near was piled | 
with bundles of papers tied with pink 
tape, and under it and beside it were | 
- black tin boxes, heaped one upon | 
anuther, and endorsed in white paint 
with someone’s name. 

But the portion of the room near the 


‘* Thank you, very much. I shall not 
mind the smallness of the room.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad of that. You'll 
find your boxes there, and. everything 
comfortable for you. There’s a ring at 
the hall door! and I'll be bound it is 
Dr. Morrison. I’ll soon find out whether 
you’re to see your father to-night or not, 
poor, dear man !”’ 





fireplace, in which some dull red coals 
were smouldering, was fitted up more 
for everyday use. 

The round table was covered with a 
crimson cloth. A sofa, also crimson- 
covered, and an arm-chair to match, 
were on either side of the fender, and 
crimson curtains were drawn closely 
across the windows. With the excep- 
tion of these attempts at comfort, the 
room was large and dreary and cheer- 
less. Not an attempt at ornament, or 
at the various little touches of taste and 
prettiness with which a woman loves to 
beautify and adorn a home. 

Cora had plenty of time to notice all 
this, had she been so inclined, for Mrs. 
Evans left her alone for half an hour—a 
pause that seemed to Cora to be hours 
and hours of suspense. 

Then the woman opened the door, and 
appeared bearing a tray in her hands 
covered with a white cloth, which she 
set on the round table. 

“T’ve brought you a little refresh- 
ment, miss. Just a wing or so of a 
chicken and a cup of tea; please, come | 
over and take it.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid I could not eat; but 
you are very kind to think of bringing 
me this.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t talk of kindness, Miss Forest. 
It’s my duty to tiy and be kind to your 
father’s daughter. A good tenant 
indeed he has been to me. Nine years 
has he lived in my house, and never a 
hard word have I had from him yet.’’ 

“‘Nine years! Then papa has been 
with you ever since I went to Mrs. 
Woodhouse’s school. 

‘“‘'Fhat’s the time, indeed! But you’ll 
think it strange, I daresay, that I never 
knew Mr. Forest had a daughter until 
yesterday, when he was took bad, and 
then he gev the doctor your name and 
address. You see, miss, your father’s 
a bit close and reserved in his ways. 
He don’t tell nobody his affairs, and he 
don’t trouble about theirs, except they’re 
brought before him in the way of busi- 
ness—that alters the case, of course. 
Now try a bit more chicken, miss. 
Don’t push away your plate; you've 
hardly eaten a morscel.”’ 

* Quite enough, thank you.’’ 

‘‘You see, miss, I was left a poor lone 
widow, and I get my living by keeping 
lodgers. Your father is my best tenant. 








Mrs. Evans returned ere long, and 
beckoned Cora to follow her. Her heart 
gave a wild bound; she felt her cheeks 
grow pale and cold as she went up the 
stairs, but she tried so hard to compose 
herself, that she thought she had nearly 
succeeded. 

The corners of the large room were in 
shadow, but a ray of light from a small 
Jamp on the table fell on the sick man’s 
face. His eyes were closed; his face 
distorted, a white, wet cloth was pressed 
to his brow. 

A low cry broke from-Cora’s lips, but 
Dr. Morrison’s warning hand was held 
up in a moment. 


“You must be calm, young lady, if 
| you are going to be your father’s nurse.”’ 


‘But he looks so dreadfully ill,’’ 
gasped Cora. 

“Ve zs ill—very ill indeed.”’ 

‘*Oh, do you think he will die ? 
he recover,’’ she asked, wildly. 

‘He will be saved if human aid can 
save him. That is, unless you retard 
his recovery by your excitement, and by 
giving way to your feelings.’ 

‘* Pardon me, Dr. Morrison, the shock 
unnerved me. I am calm now,” and 
she stood for a while beside the doctor, 
looking silently down at the distorted 
ace. 

The doctor did not reply, he was 
apparently keeping as strict a watch on 
her as he was on his patient. Possibly 
the result was satisfactory, for he soon 
began giving her some practical instruc- 
tions about the method of treatment 
during the rest of the night. ~ 

‘You will stay with him I conclude, 
and Mrs. Evans will be on the watch 
also. I will call early in the morning.”’ 

And so Cora’s office of nurse began. 
After this, hour after hour, night after 
night, she was ever at her post, a vigi- 
lant attendant, ready to carry out the 
doctor’s orders, ready to attend to his 
every direction. 

Self-possessed, faithful, tender, and 
loving, she hardly ever leit her father’s 
side, and never complained of béing 
weary, never craved for the rest her eyes 
so sorely needed. 

At first she had been shocked by her 
father’s appearance, so different from the 
ideal she had cherished in her heart, so 
altered from the little portrait she ever 


Can 





He has this room, his chamber upstairs, 
and his office below; and his name is 
on the doorplate. I’ve a French school 
teacher living here also, and two young 
gents—City men. So you see, with me 
and Sally, the house is pretty full. When 
I heard you was coming, thinks I, she’ll 
stop here, for certain, the young lady 
will; and I just got ready a little bed- 
room next mine. You won’t mind its 
being rather small and very high up, 
will you, miss? As I hadn’t no orders 
on the subject I did the best I possibly 
could,”’ 


carried in the locket, suspended bya 
thin black cord round her neck. 

But now she had grown used to these 
twisted features, those poor powerless 
hands. A tender pity mingled with her 
love. Her affection had grown decper 
than ever. 

Many a prayer, that her father might 
be spared to her, arose from her heart 
as she sat by the bed-side, watching, 
waiting, and sometimes weeping, though 
she never let Dr. Morrison see her tears. 

At last the time came when there was 
some improvement. The doctor saw 











changes that he called “hopeful.” 4 
more natural expression awoke in the 
face and more vitality was visible in the 
thin, white fingers. 

One afternoon Cora was sitting alone 
by the bedside. It was a foggy Novem. 
ber day, and the dim light that came in 
from the street mingled with the rays of 
the lamp on the table. In the room all 
was silent as death; outside was the 
never-ceasing roar of a thousand sounds, 
mingled and blended into one grand 
universal murmur, deep as the voice of 
ocean, 

All at once Mr. Forest turned his 
head on the pillow and looked towards 
Cora. She was on her feet in an ip- 
stant, gazing down at him, and meeting 
the fulllight of his opened eyes. There 
Was a rapt expression in them, such as 
she had never seen before. He half 
raised himself, as he exclaimed, in 4 
tone of joy, acta as 

** Millicent ! Millicent, 
is that you ?”’ 

“No, papa, it is Cora, your daughter 
Cora,”’ she replied.’ 

He turned away, as if not compre- 
hending, and was presently either asleep 
or had lapsed into unconsciousness 
again. Cora watched him with intense 
eagerness, recalling the tales she had 
heard of the faint glimmer of reason 
that sometimes comes ere death seals 
up the mortal senses for ever. She told 
Dr. Morrison of the incident, and he 
smiled, and said he would wait until the 
next awakening of his patient. 

Presently Mr. Forest opened his cyes 
calmly. He knew the doctor at once, 
recognised his daughter, and drew her 
towards him, as she pressed her lips on 
his. 

There was a change for the better, 
and fora time it seemed as though his 
recovery was certain. 

But as weeks passed on it was seen that 
Mr. Forest would never recover his [ull 
vigour of mind and body. As a broken- 
down, almost helpless invalid, he might 
perhaps linger on for some time longer, 
but his active work in the world was 
done; his overtaxed mind and body in- 
sisted onthe rest he had once so grudg- 
ingly doled out'to both. f 

All through the dreary winter—and it 
was ‘an.exceptionally long and dreary 
one—he still remained delicate, though 
he never gave up hope for himself. 

“Tt. is these English fogs and this 
humid English climate that keep me 
back,”’ he said. _ 

Do you think so?’’ replicd Dr. 
Morrison. 

“Tamcertain of it. Once, when | 
was many years younger than | am now, 
I had an attack of illness, and wascured 
of it at Wildbad Gastein. I shall try 
the waters again in the spring. you 
are not hopeful about me, Doctor?” _ 

“JT think you are right to try ever 
remedy in your power. No one would 
rejoice more at your complete recovets 
than I should,” replied he, evading * 
direct answer. 

When the spring came, much to “an 
Evans’s disappointment, Mr. Fores 
gave up his apartments at her house, 
and removed the plate from the door. P 

She was sorry to lose her “0° 


my darling! 
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Jodger,’’ who for so many years had 
never given her a “ hard word,”’ and in- 
deed had spoken but few words at all to 
her more than were absolutely necessary. 
She was sorry, too, to lose the ‘‘ pleasant, 
nice young lady,’’ who had always a 
smile for her, however much she might 
be anxious and heart-broken about her 
father, and who had taken to that little 
garret apartment next her own just as 
though she had been used tc that. sort of 
thing all her life.’ 

Mr. Forest gave her sonie consolation, 
in the shape of a handsome present for 
her attention during his illness ; also, he 
recommended another tenant. to her 
rooms—a lawyer, to whom much of his 
business had been turned over. 


In the month of May, when it was | 


the height of the season in London, 
when crowds of carriages and eques- 
trians were passing up and down the 
“Row,’’ when a rush of fashionably- 
dressed people were crushing each 
other to get a first glimpse of the 
favourite painting of the season at the 
Royal Academy, then Cora and her 
father bade adieu to the dingy street 
near Westminster, that was at once so 
grim and noisy, and where the sounds 
of the great thoroughfares near by 
came mellowed and softened by dis- 
tance. 

It was the height of the season down 
at Marleigh, also—for the trees had 
donned their fresh green colours, the 
hedges were gay with flowers, fragrant 
violets nestled in their snug corners, the 
tendst yellow of the primrose stars lit 
up the shady lanes, and the parent birds 
were singing their loudest, most jubilant 
songs ! 

Nesta Burges wrote long gushing 
letters to Cora, by fits and starts, when- 
ever there were any news torelate. Lots 
of school gossip found its way into those 
closely crossed sheets. Miss Winifred 
was openly fazcée to the little 
German master, and they were so 
“awfully spoony,’’ it was ‘‘such fun”? 
to watch them. = 

“Fun !’’ of course it was fun to watch 
symptoms of the tender passion in 
persons. of mature age, at least, so 
Joyous youth always imagines; but 
wiser and graver thoughts will come 
in due time. 

Nesta told of Olive’s marriage to 
Capt. Rollo Fraser—not a gay wedding, 

y any means, for the Captain was 
under otders for India, and her mamma 
could not bear much gaiety when she 
Was so soon losing her eldest daughter. 

fred was expecting his commission, 
Would soon be an officer, and he wanted 
so much to write to Cora in the Christ- 
nas holidays, but Nesta had interdicted 
such a measure. Ralph was still at 
Cambridge.’ | 

During the short passage across the 
Channel Cora’s father was brighter and 
livelier than she had ever seen. He said 
the change of air was doing him good 
ilready ; and, leaning heavily on his 
daughter’s arm, he paced up and down 
the deck until sunset, apparently drink- 
ng in new strength and hope, as the 
steamer plunged. her way through the 
light sparkling waves. 


‘A splendid passage, the wind in the 
right quarter,’’ the Captain told them, 
as he stopped now and then to speak a 
word or two to the invalid gentleman, 
‘and as they landed he ran over to 
tell Mr. Forest that’ the passage éhad 
been a shorter ond by some minutes 
than any he had made before that year. 

( Zo be continued.) 





OUR AQUARIUM AT THE 
SEASIDE. 


OTHING is more interesting, 
than the institution of an 
aquarium ; but, unfortunately, 
= it isnot always so popular as 
it is interesting. 

The lodging-house keeper is 


them nasty things lol-olloping 
all over the place, and making 
a swim everywhere;” and if 
we are as careless as some young people 
I have known, who put scratchy shells 
and damp seaweed on polished tables, 
and spilt fishy water over new carpets, I do 
not much wonder at the poor woman’s ob- 
jections. But a little suavity and a good deal 
of care will probably soon soothe her into 
resignation, if not acquiescence, and a square 
of oil or American cloth iaid under our 
aquarium will be a further balm to her 
suspicious fears, 

But if we are to have a successful aqua- 
rium, more than this will be required of us. 

We must be endowed with some proportion 
of those useful qualities, patience and per- 
severance, as our fish will die and our pans 
become unsavoury mortuaries if we are not 
both constant and tender in the care of our 
marine nursery. 

And first we must be particular as to the 
‘kind of vessel in which we place our aquarium, 
for fishes and anemones will not live anywhere 
and anyhow. 


The pan or pans must not be of glass, if we 
are to make the inmates happy, for these little 
rovers and climbers of the deep love occasional 
darkness and retirement. For the same reason 
they should not be left too long in the sun or 
before a glaring window. 


Then, again, they must not be too deep. A 
large surface is absolutely necessary for evapo- 
ration, and for the water to absorb sufficient of 
the oxygen of the air, without which our fishes 
could not live or breathe. The liquid, again, 
should be renewed daily. But we need not 
‘trudge all the way down to the sands for this. 
Our bedroom jug, if tolerably fresh, will do, 
for soft water may be put in without injury, 
since the salt remains when the water evapo- 
rates. Then put ina little sand, a few pebbles, 
and only the right sort of seaweed. 

Green laver (Ulva /atis- 
sima), a common seaweed, 
with a thin green crenel- 
lated leaf, like a broad 
ribbon, is a good kind, as 
it absorbs the gases given 
out by the fishes, and itself 
gives out the oxygen gas 
which they require. Purple 
laver is equally good. Now 
‘raise a cone of stone or 
sand—a miniature Mont 
Blanc—in one part of your 
aquarium, for your crabs 
and other animals to 
“take the air’’ when they 
desire it; but take care 
‘ that your cairn is not near 











during a visit to the seaside, | 


apt to say that she ‘don’t want . 





the edge of your vessel; or you will soon have 
all the crustaceans. and shell-fish taking 
voyages of discovery over your sitting-room 
floor. 







































































































































































































































































































































































ULVA LATISSIMA. 


From all this you will see that those showy 
glass tanks kept in the fashionable shops are 
not at all the right things to have, and 
that earthenware pans, though less orna- 
mental, are really far better for your little 

risoners. ‘They will by no means disdain a 
ootpan if you are short of better accommo- 
dation. 

But now for the inmates themselves. 

We will begin with dond fide fishes, for it 
would never do to have only crabs and 
anemones (or crustacea and acalepha, as we 
ought to call them) in our aquarium. 

The grey mullet and the basse are both nice 
fishes, if not too big for us. The grey mullet 
is specially lively, and thinks nothing of 
taking a flying leap out of his tank on to the 
floor, to his own inevitable destruction, so that 
we must be careful to see that his prison is 
covered. 

The basse is very hardy and very lively, and 
if we can manage to get a small one out of the 
fisherman’s scine net, his blue back and silver 
stomach will look well darting -about our 
aquarium. 

The “pluck, or pogge, is a very queer little 
fish, with a striped brown body, white under- 
neath, and covered with a quantity of spiked 
tubercles, that gain for it in some parts of the 
country the name of the armed bullhead. 
We must decidedly get a seiner or a shrimper 
to find a pogge for us in their nets. 

Among fishes that we may find for ourselves 
by hunting among the rock pools is the 
spotted gunnell. It is a little, dappled brown, 
eel-like creature, ornamented along the bottom 
of the dorsal fin with a line of black spots in 
a white rim, and is so agile and slippery that 
it requires a wary fisher to entrap it even with 
the net. It is a little bit large, perhaps, for 


our collection, being usually about six inches 
long, but is hardy and a curious variety. 





“THERE'S ONE!” 
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Montagu’s Blennyis its cousin, and is another 
pretty fish that we may capture for ourselves 
when we clamber over the slippery rocks at low 
tide. It is much more highly coloured than its 
relative, however, wearing a dark green coat, 
spotted with blue, with a white waistcoat, and 
orange-dotted fins. 
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GREEN CRABS. 


At the same time we may “happen ”’ across 
a goby, a dark little fish belonging to the same 
family, but of quaker-like dress, who is dis- 
tinguished by the rapidity of his motions and 
by his habit of carrying off his prey, when 
caught, to some convenient retiring place, 
where, like a dog with a bone, he devours his 
dinner in private. 

It is decidedly worth while, and by no means 
difficult, to get one of the pipe or bill fishes 
for our marine happy family. They have 
most queer, snake-like little bodies, long and 
thin, and their tails are prehensile. That is to 
say, they fasten themselves to the seaweed 
tufts by these appendages, precisely as mon- 
keys do to forest trees. They have a decided 
predilection, like monkeys, for hanging head 
downwards ; but, unlike monkeys, they show 
an equal enjoyment in balancing themselves 
the other way up, upon the tips of their tails! 
The dorsal fin of the pipe fish is beautifully 


THE HERMIT CRAB, 








-and delicately formed; and it is by means 


chiefly of this fin that the owner can perform 
his acrobatic feats. 

The pipe fish, too, has another peculiarity. 
If he resembles the monkey in his tail, he 
resergbles the kangaroo in his pouch. In this 
pouch the paternal pipe fish carries about his 
numerous little family, until 
they are old enough to be. 
cast adrift and to provide 
for themselves. 

If we have room for 
another fish in our aqua- 
rium, we should not omit to 
put in one little dab or 
flounder. The movement of 
these flat fishes when swim- 
ming is the perfection of 
undulatory grace, and the 
brown and silver curves rip- 
pling through the water, 
circle in and out like a broad 
ribbon. 

V7 But we must begin now to 

“think of shellfish for our 
aquarium, and of course we 
must have some crabs, both com- 
mon crustaceans and hermit crabs. 
The common green crab is not a 
very desirable inmate, although ne 
is an amusing and lively fellow. 
But his voracious appetite and 
sanguinary proclivities make it 
advisable for us either to give him 
a separate establishment of his 
own, or to choose from his species 
one young and small enough 
not to be a very formidable foe. We must 
also take care to provide him with a dry 
landing place, remembering that crabs are 
amphibious creatures. But we must look to 
his security. 

I had,'a few years ago, an interesting little 
crab who met with a most untimely fate. He 
had attained to intimate and almost affec- 
tionate terms with me, when one day, to my 
sorrow, he disappeared, and my footpan knew 
him no more. 

I had almost forgotten my little crab, when, 
a week or two later, happening to remove the 
sofa cushion against which I had been leaning, 
I found the stiffened corpse of my friend pressed 
between it and the sofa back. What induced 
him to go to such an unsuitable place I never 
knew: whether curiosity, or desire for warmth, 
or simple chance. I fear, however, it could 
scarcely have been affection for myself. The 
way the crab eats is very interesting, using his 
claws like a human hand to hold and 
to dissever. 

The spider crab is a curious-looking 
little animal, worth having, and easily 
obtained at low water; and the velvet 
fiddler or lady crab is a handsome crea- 
ture, with soft velvety brown back, and 
legs striped blue and scarlet. But of all 
crabs the hermit or soldier crabs will 
interest us most. They are called her- 
mits, I suppose, because of their solitary 
lives, and soldiers because vf their pug- 
nacious love of warfare. 

But they might, with reason, be 
called cuckoo crabs, too, since, like that 
dishonest bird, they have the audacious 
habit of turning their neighbour out 
of house and home, and appropriating 
his tenement. 

The hermit chiefly affects the whelk’s 
shell; but he is not above putting up 
with a less suitable one if that is not 
procurable, and, watching his absurd 
efforts sometimes to insert the whole 
of a large body into a very small shell, 
one is irresistibly reminded of an over- 
grown schoolboy in last year’s gar- 
ments. 


The hermit’s excuse for his burglary 


lies in the fact that nature has not provided 
a shell for his body, which at one part js 
soft and defenceless. At its termination 
is a sort of T-shaped hook or grasper 
by which he clings so tightly to his stolen 
property that you may tear the animal 
to pieces before dislodging him. 





OCTOPUS, OR CUTTLE. 


The soldier crabs will fight fiercely over an 


-empty shell placed between two of them, and 


I had one valiant specimen that used to go out 
to battle with a cuttlefish six inches long. The 
opal-coloured cuttlefish blushed all over in 
crimson patches with anger at the crab’s 
temerity and at his opening nips, but after a 
minute or two always got the best of it, and 
persuaded the crab (who scuttled ignominiously 
away, shell on back) that discretion was the 
better part of valour. 

Belonging to the same family are the 
shrimps and the prawns, of which we must 
have one or two. The shrimps we can catch 
for ourselves in the rock pools, and we shall 
do well to examine their method of swimming 
and the delicate shell-plates upon their 
‘‘ tails,” so constructed as to enable their 
possessor to dart through the sea with a mar- 
vellous rapidity. The prawns, too, are pretty 
little creatures in the water, with their glowing 
eyes and diamond-hued bodies. Perhaps, 
however, some of my readers may agree with 
a small friend of mine who, on first seeing 
a live prawn, exclaimed in disappointment, 
““O, auntie, J like the ¢zzk prawns much 
better!” 

A minute ago I named the cuttlefish. Mine 
was a very fine specimen, and rather rare on 
these coasts, I fancy; but the squid may be 
procured almost anywhere with a little care, 
and is a better size for our aquarium. He is 
a most singular little creature, looking all 
head, eyes, and suckers, and well worthy of 
our observation. 

We may perhaps hatch our squid from the 
eggs which are to be found, about June, upon 
the seashore, and this of course will double 
our interest in our eccentric little friend. Jf 
we have a taste for hatching marine animals, 
we may do the same with the whelk’s eggs, 
which are found in such countless clusters on 
the rocks. d 

The Zrochus ziziphinus, or top shell, 1s 4 
pretty inhabitant for 
the stones at the 
bottom of our pan, 
with its dappled 
pink, white, and 
mauve shell; and the 
dog winkle, also, 
though we must be- 
ware he does not use 
his long sword-like 
tongue (with which 
he perforates the 
abode of his enemies and devours them) 





TROCHUS ZIZIPHINUS. 


to work too much havoc amongst his com- | 


panions. 

As for limpets, 
common limpets, or fisherman’s hats (/ eer 
vulgata), and of the common periwinkle, w! 


a few of the handsomest | 


| 
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be sufficient for us. The latter is a useful | unsavoury-looking animals are yearly im- The stellerides, as they are called, are re- 
member of an aquarium, as he keeps in order | ported into China for the delectation of the } markably full of vitality, and indeed may - 
for us the too luxuriant, freshly-growing sea- | Celestials. almost be said to have as many lives as a cat, 
weed, with his long, scythe-like tongue. This A sea urchin, too, we must have, or sea | since, were every one of their arms lopped off 
tongue, covered with its numerous teeth, is a | hedgehog, as his picturesque spikes entitle | by a cruel 

most interesting object under a microscope. him to be called. In Latin he is termed the | hand, each to 


If we have our friend with the dredge still | echimws. The empty shell of the echinus, | which a little 
at our beck and call, we must get him to try | that very probably we have picked up on the | portion of the 
and fish up for us one of those beautiful crea- | shore, bears very little resemblance to the | circular body 
tares called Aphrodite aculeata, or the sea | beautiful creature when alive. It was bare, | adhered 
mouse. It is not unlike the shape of amouse, | smooth, and brown, and covered with little | would be- 
circular sockets. come in time 

But when the echinus is alive every | 2 new star- 
socket bears its pointed spike, so deli- | fish. 
cately fixed, that it can move at will; Another 
and intended partly as means of defence, | kind of star- 
and partly as numerous crutches to assist | fish, called 





. ECHINUS WITHOUT SPINES. 


the little suckers which serve as feet. the brittle 
Once dead, the little forest of spears | star, may be found on the shore or among 
drops off with a touch. the rock pools at low water, generally 


The echinus differs a good deal in size | buried among the tufts of green seaweed. 
on our own shores; but he excels both in | The brittle stars are delicate and pretty, 
beauty and magnitude abroad. I have | and more lively than their heavier cousins, 
picked up very beautiful ones by the Medi- | the common stars, and owe their name to 
terranean—a rich brown, deep purple, and | their embarrassing habit of tumbling to pieces 








| SEs. MOUSE. even crimson, in colour, nearly four inches | when touched or frightened. 
in diameter, and with spikes quite three But all this time we have forgotten the 
only requiring legs and tail, but is covered all , inches long. actinie, or sea anemones, who perhaps after all 
over its sides with spines or hairs of every The sea urchin does not look a tempting | will form our chief delight in our new aqua- 


conceivable shade of brilliant colouring. These | dish to us, but both Greeks and Romans of | rium. The commonest kind, found all over 

spines change their hue with every fresh ray | old appear to have thought it so. It was | England, is the beadlet (I will not attempt its 

of light, making the sea mouse a thing of rare | served up at marriage and other feasts, 

beauty. flavoured with vinegar, sweet wine, and herbs, 

It seems strange that so fascinating a crea- {| and considered quite a dainty. 

_ ture should prefer darkness and retirement, but 

soitis; and we shall find some difficulty in 
_ persuading it to display itself to our admiring 
eyes. The Aphrodite is essentially a practi- 
calminded animal, and what little energy it 
possesses it lends to the cause of gastronomy, 
eating up many of its more defenceless com- 
sop by means of a terrible aggressive pro- 
oscis, which it can dart out, when hungry, to 
_ surprising length, but which it keeps almost 
‘ concealed when not in use. 

But (at the risk of mixing up our company 
without much regard to ties of relationship or 
nights of precedence), I must remind you that 





we must not forget to get a sea-cucumber for SEA URCHIN. 

olraquarium. He is a most curious-looking, 

though retiring animal, often found in the Belonging to the same family as the sea 

dredge, and owes his name to his queer shape, | cucumbers and the sea urchins, although to a ; 

vhich is not unlike that of a cucumber with a | different branch, are the star-fishes, which lie Tak 
bunch of leaves at one end. His skin is | all about us as we climb along the rocks and STAR FISH. 


spiny and perforated with holes, out of which | over the loose shingle. After a storm these 

tome curious suckers, used in breathing and | fat, red stars almost cover the shore, thrown 
digestion. up by the retiring waves; and in some places | terrible scientific name, which boasts sixteen 

their corpses have even been used to | letters in one word). : 

manure the land. The beadlet, when closed, is a little, 
It is worth taking a star-fish (Uraster | roundish lump of crimson or green jelly, 
rubens) home with us, in order to study | sticking firmly to the rock; when open, he is 
the action of the five rays, or limbs, which, | a soft hamper, full of waving leaflets, a rim of 
covered with their thousands of strong | bright blue ornamenting the base of the 
minute suckers, make themselves useful as | hamper. The beadlets, when on their native 
feelers and as propellers. It is a funny | rocks, are often to be seen surrounded by a 
thing to see a star-fish walk or turn him- ’ happy family of baby beadlets, and will 
self over. He is a lively and 
intelligent animal,and although 
apparently he has no eyes, he 
SEA CUCUMBER. boasts a pair of little organs 
like insect antennz, which are 
, very sensitive. But if you 
This Holothuria, as he and his family are , keep a star-fish, he must be put 
talled, has one very odd and unpleasant trick, | into a pot by himself. Mind 
Which is, that he will not only at times turn | you do not let him associate with 
Imself inside out, but will subsequently, if | the rest of the marine company, 
Properly; nourished, live to replace his ejected | or you will find your aquarium 
Mside, speedily turned into a slaughter- 
The holothuria differ as to their choice of | house, with only shells of the : 
_lmes, some living in the deep sea and some | inhabitants left to explain their 
owing in the sand or hiding under rocks | mournful ends. For our friend 
: Sstaweed. The poor people of Naples | has a vulgar appetite, and a fierce 
pnetimes eat them ; ‘whilst the Chinese have | and determined mode of gratify- 
peste mania for a certain-member of the | ing it. In his tum, however, he 
“othurian fraternity, which they call ‘‘tre- | is much relished by larger fish, 
Pang.”? and especially by cod and had- 
They make it into rich soups and stews, and | dock, and has many foes to con- 
ousands of pounds worth of these queer ' tend against. ANEMONES. 
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populate the aquarium rapidly with fresh 
members. They are very hardy little animals, 
and will stand unintentional neglect or mal- 
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MEDUSA. 


treatment with greater good temper than most 
of our marine friends. 

There is another fish, the dahlia wartlet. It 
is another common but beautiful sea anemone. 
This fine creature is often more than five 
inches in diameter, and is coloured white, 
crimson, and green. When open it resembles 
a soft basketful of 
fine buds, some- 
thing like the 
dahlia in appear- 
ance. Its name 
of wartlet it gets 
from the little pro- 
tuberances, like 
warts, whieh cover 
its body. These 
protuberances at- 
tract small bits of 
shell and_ stone, 
which so cover the 
anemone that it 
is difficult to dis- 
cover it when 
closed. 

But the dahlia 
wartlet, like the 
starfisl, is a 
dangerous ad- 
dition to an aqua- 
rium. It is a 
hungry creature, 
and so skilful 
with its ten- 
tacles, that shellfish, crabs, and even prawns 
fall victims to its voracious dexterity. There 
is no such objection to the plumose anemone 
(Actinoluba dianthus), who is an exceedingly 
pretty little fellow, white, yellow, and red. 
When open its outer edge is beautifully 
fringed, resembling a circle of fairy feathers. 
This little anemone loves the dark, and I have 
found a beautiful species of it in caves on the 
Bristol Channel, coloured scarlet, with a white 
fringe. 

Another curious anemone is the snake- 
locked (or Sagartia viduarta), which, when 
closed, is an uninteresting little object, like a 
flattened lobster-pot, but when open becomes 
a Jong waving arm, the hand being represented 
by a numerous quantity of snake-like locks 
floating in every direction. 

A few acalepha or sea jellies will make a 
nice variety in our aquarium. I would scarcely 
advise you to burden your can with one of 
those huge rainbow-hued crystal bowls lying 
upon the sands, but,’ wozld-advise you, in 
passing, to bend down.'and. admire its opal, 
transparent brilliancy; and then, turning it 
gently over, to mark its strange india-rubber- 





PORTUGUESE MAN-OF- 
WAR. 


like appendages or tentacles, and the shape of | work with perfect equanimity in captivity, if 


sts body, which—conyex or pointed above—is 


| concave or hollowed below. Many of the 
jelly-fish are called AZedusid@ on account of the 
long tendrils which fall from their bodies or 
float after them like the locks of Mcedusa—as 
they lie lazily and gracefully on the summer sea. 
In the region of the tropics, jelly-fish or 

Afeduse@ of all kinds and sizes swarm, extend- 

ing for miles over the sea, and positively 

checking the progress of ships, whilst the phos- 
| phorescent light they emit gives the appear- 
ance of an infinite host of stars twinkling and 
dancing over the bosom of the waters. 

The medusa, however, is an unpleasant 
customer to deal with when out bathing, as 
he has a most irritating sting. 

One of the prettiest ornaments for our 
aquarium will be the cydippe or sea acorn— 
a little cone-shaped medusa, with long de- 
pendent strings—which is exquisitely formed 
and tinted, and which can be caught in a net 
alittle distance from land. When first cap- 
tured, it will appear like a little colourless ball 
of jelly; but, when freed and at ease in the 
aquarium, it will spread out its tentacles, 
adopt its rainbow hues, and become an object 
of beauty. 

Who has not heard of the “ Portuguese Man 
of War,” with its luminous body and its ten- 
tacles of two lengths — the longer used to 
capture the prey and convey it to the shorter, 
which are furnished with mouths to receive it ? 

And now, before turning homewards with 
our well-filled can, may I ask you to bend 
down and carefully gather up that little lump 
of sandy tubes lying at our feet upon the wet 
shore 

And don’t say, contemptuously, « Why, 
those are nothing but worms!” for you will 
find, when you keep an aquarium, that some 
worms can be interesting acquaintances. 











THE SABELLA. 


This sabella, as he is called, is very delicate, 
and you must beware that his house does not 
fall to pieces in your hands; but you will 
discover in time that he is a clever architect 
and industrious builder, who will carry on his 





THE TEREBELLA. 


supplied with material. 











Another “worm,” probably not far 
decidedly prettier, is the s terebella,” en 

The sabella looks like a writhing mass of 
sandy pipes; but the terebella has the appear. 
ance of one large distinct tube, covered with 
sparkling incrustations of broken shell and 
grains of sand, from one end of which pro- 
trude many little snaky tentacles. 

The terebella is sometimes a foot long, and 
is a burrower as well as builder, often buryin 
his body in the sand, leaving uncovered his 
tentacles and a part of his tube. 

This tube is only the shell of the animal 
which is quite distinct, and can not only move 
about the habitation, but if, denuded of it 
can build a new one from surrounding 
materials by means of its skilful tentacles. 

_ But we must pause. One could go on fer 
ever enumerating new instances of the intri- 
cate beauties of creation, and the loving care 
of a divine Father. But we have now more 
than sufficient to stock the moderate aquarium 
of a beginner, who will find that a careful 
study of the habits of even these few among 
the countless multitudes of strange and beau- 
tiful little creatures will open out to her new 
fields of ever-widening thevght, and many an 
hour of unexpected enjoy ut. : 


QUITE A LADY 
By Anne BEALE, 
CHAPTER IV. 


A FEW days after her dédzz¢, Rose was 
engaged to sing at a party at Lady 
Josephine Stanley’s. Mrs. Launceston 
took her. The old lady was interested 
in her, and had lost some cf her 
formality. But when she was launched 
in the grand drawing-rooms in Soames 
Gardens, she found herself again alone. 
Her patronesses spoke to her occa- 
sionally; still she was alone. Most of 
us know what this is; but few, we will 
hope, as Rose knew it. 

She would have been noticeable under 
any circumstance for her simple grace 
and refinement, but she was especially so 
when she sang. She then commanded 
general attention. Mrs. Launceston 
was not slow to say that she had been 
the means of introducing her, and that 
she was really ‘Quite a Lady,” In 
spite of her ladyhood, however, no one 
but Sir Edwin paid her any attention; 
although all looked and admired. He 
sat by her, and entered into such eager 
conversation that he also was observed. 

‘Why have you avoided me since the 
début 2?’ he said. ‘I have been long- 
ing to ask you to unsay those strange 
words, and I have thought of no one but 
you.” Sere 

There was a simplicity and sincerity 
about Edwin Launceston, that might 
have overcome one less prejudiced than 
Rose. 

‘“‘Do not say these things, for I ma) 
not listen,’ she said, her face flushing. 
‘‘T am of the people.” ; 

“So am I,” he replied; ‘therefore we 
meet on equal terms.” . 

‘Not so. You are of what J hear 
called the ‘upper ten thousand.’ | on 
not belong to them; my mother did no 
belong to them.”’ ay 

“How can so fair and. gentle a lacy 
utter such incongruous words? ‘Ther¢ 
is only one rank in true nobility, a0 es 
that all pure souls are. Tome you al 
far beyond all whom I see before me. 


= 
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‘«‘TDo not speak so, but listenand under- 
stand me, Sir‘Edwin,’’ replied Rose. 
“This is my first and last aristocratic 
party and presentation. I will never 
again be where, I am not. an equal, 
never again be,indebted to the patron- 
age of the nobility. We are of the 
people, my mother and I.” 

“Then [ am of :the rank you claim to, 
belong to,’ said» Sir Edwin, as Lady 
Josephine Stanley; Lord Eversleigh’s 
sister and Rose’s aunt, swept up. 

She smiled pleasantly at Rose, and 
told Sir Edwin that she wanted him. 
She took him away to introduce him 
to some one who wished to make his 


acquaintance, ‘then returned to speak | 
She inquired if she sang’ | 
Scotch ballads, and Rose replied’ in the | 
| mother’s murderer. 


to Rose. 


affirmative ; then her ladyship remained 


near the piano while Rose began ‘the | 
prelude to ‘‘An’ ye shall walk in silk | 


attire,’ which was particularly asked 
for. cee 
Rose sang this ballad with so much 
simplicity and expression that the atten- 
tion of all present was gradually riveted 
onher. When she’ ended there was a 
general hum of approbation, and as she 
rose from the instrument a strange 
gentleman came to her and asked 
authoritatively, 

“Who taught you that song ?”’ 

‘““My mother,’ she replied, looking 
up, Surprised at the question, and seeing 
a dark, troubled face fixed upon hers. 

“ Eversleigh! is that really you in the 
flesh ?’’ said a bystander. 

‘“Lord Eversleigh! is it possible ?”’ 
exclaimed another. 

Rose started, clasped her hands, 


looked from one person to another, and | 


realised that’ she had been addressed by 
her own father. A sudden terror seized 
her, and, while he was surrounded by 
old friends,, and she heard Lady 
Josephine say, ‘‘ Yes; my brother has 
returned at last!’’ she felt sick and 
faint. Rallying, however, she hurried 
through the crowd unobserved, as she 
believed, and reached the hall. She 
was about to leave the house when Sir 
Edwin stayed her. 

‘Are you ill, Miss Rose ?’’ 

““Yes—J—I think so. JI must go 
home at once.” | . 

‘“‘ Have they been unkind to. you ?”’ 

‘‘Qh, no! for pity’s sake let me go.”’ 

He called a cab, and directed the 
man ‘to ‘drive her home, pressing her 
hend kindly as he put her into it. 

Rose went to her_little music-room 
and threw herself on the couch in agony. 
Grace followed, but could extract no 
word from her. She only sobbed hys- 
terically.: " 

There was a violent ring at the bell, 
and in another moment Lord Eversleigh 
entered unannounced. Rose was seated 
on the couch, her face’ covered with her 
hands, her body convulsed with sobs. 
She thought it was Grace, and did not 
change her position. Her father stood 
beside her, gazing on the drooping head 
and quivering form of this, his only 
daughter! He knew she was his child 
instinctively from those words ‘‘ My 


mother!’’ He could not speak, for-no. 


words came. At last he sank on hisknees 
at her side, touched her arm, and said 











huskily, ‘‘ Child! forgive me, as your 
mother would have done. I am your 
father.” fe 


She started, tried to rise, but failed; 


then shrank from his touch, and, said, 
‘*T- have no father.-but. God, and. no 
mother.’” 

“ You put that:name on her tomb— 
that announcement in:the papers. ‘Iam 


-he:who was * ler -husband, and am your 


father,’” he.cried. ; 

‘“He who forsook .my mother is not 
my father,’’ she said, as, mastering her 
feelings, she rose and stood before the 
kneeling man. : 

He was at her feet now as he had 
been at her knees, but she turned from 
him in a sort of strange fear, half horror, 
half pity; for she looked on him as her 
He rose also, and 
again the remorse that had overpowered 
him at his wife’s narrow grave, over- 
mastered him in his child’s scarcely 
broader apartment. He sat down, 
covered his face, and groaned. Rose 
turned at the sound, and herpale, cold 
features showed a strange emotion—her 
heart beat with some irrepressible feeling. 


|! Shewasnotofstone, andhewasherfather! 


She stood a moment as if listening, her 
head advanced, her hand extended; 
then she said slowly, plaintively, con- 
siderately— 

‘‘My mother forgave you, sir, and I 
forgive you. May God also forgive you 
the wrong you have doneus! You are 
noble; we are low, poor, despised— 
singers for our bread—apart from such 
as you. My mother felt it; you approved 
it. IT am of her, not you. We will 
trouble you no more. She is ever with 
me in her art, and in my memory, and 
we will think of you as of one who— 


' who forgot himself when young, and 
‘knew not that true nobility is of the 


soul, and not of position.’’ 
Lord Eversleigh looked up at that 


| fragile girl, suddenly grown majestic in 


her sublime purity of thought and 
intention. How could he gain her love? 
What could he say to move her? Per- 
haps the moist eyes, painfully knitted 
brows, and quivering lips were his best 
advocates. 

‘‘Cannot you, who thus love a dead 
mother, find pity for a living, penitent 
father ?’’ he asked, humbly. 

‘Pity, perhaps,’’ she replied, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘But you need no pity. Why 
did you let her die? Oh, mother! 
mother! ’’ 

This involuntary cry went to Lord 


| Eversleigh’s heart. 


\?? 


_ Call me, too, father, oh ! my child 
he cried, from the. depths of lis despair. 

‘‘Shall Z bear the name my mother 
dared not own? 1 can never—never 
call you father.”’ 

With this last word she fainted. Lord 
Eversleigh took her in his arms, kissed 
her, called‘her daughter, child, Rose, 
darling, every endearing epithet; but 
she was deaf to his words and uncon- 
scious of his embraces. _He rang vio- 
lently, and Grace appeared, followed by 
Sir Edwin. . ~’ 

“Help! help! I am her father!’ he 
cried in his agony. 

Grace hastened for restoratives, and 
Rose was left alone between her father 





-her hands clasped. 





and her lover, “She partially recovered, 
‘and glanced from one to the:other. 

‘How strange!’ What’: ee 
said, striving to: release he 
Lord Evyersleigh’s arms; 













"Speak to her—plead for ine; Edwin; 


she'.knows you. best;‘but’ T"am “her 
father,” he'saidsg2"" tie eugshre es 

Sir Edwin stooped over her,,and whis- 
pered gently, ; Sepa as SUPE EI 

“‘Oh;-Rose! we are all ‘friends..: He 
is your father, and I—L.loye you.” 

She started:up, bewildered: 

‘T haveno friend but Grace—where is 
she? We: are poor, despised ‘singers 
for bread, my mother and’ I. . We:have 
nothing in common with,the rich’ ‘and 
great, for they: forsook. us and—and— 
killed her. Yes; she is dead. Mother! 
mother!?? _ tee ee 

A flood of tears relieved’ the over-full 
heart, and she sat downand ‘covered her 
face with her hands. Her little dog 
whined and pulled her dress. | She'laid 
her hand on his head instinctively. ‘ Sir 
Edwin took it. tad: ary 

‘Rose, he is your father. It is vain to 
struggle against nature or love,’’ he said. 

Again Lord Eversleigh, knelt before 
his daughter. She looked at him awhile; 
then said, 4) na 

‘Tf she were here, in my place, would 
you kneel to fer ?”’ sans 

‘“‘T should not need. “Oh !if'she were 


but here !”’ ete 
“You wish it?) . You, too, ‘want 
mamma ?”’ aut hee 


‘*T do—I do.”’ Mae ri 

He groaned in his remorse and pain. 

“You will tell the world that you once 
loved her—that she was’ good, ‘sweet, 
tender, as the angels’ who took her 
away ?”’ rh 

7 T will, [ will” - 

Rose looked at her father steadily, 
doubtfully. She saw a pale wan face 
and troubled eyes in which were tears. 
She glanced upwards. 

‘¢Mother, what shall I do—what shall 
I say?” 

There was silence a moment, while 
she remained with her eyes upturned, 
It seémed an hour. 
Then she slowly bent her head, unclasped 
her hands and put her arms round her 
father’s neck. The silence was broken 
by a heavy sob from the strong man, and 
the words, 

‘“* You forgive me? 

‘* We forgive you.” 

Sir Edwin Launceston heard, bent 
over the reconciled pair, and left them 
alone together. 


In the course of time Rose became 
the happy.and honoured wife of Sir 
Edwin Launceston, and was celebrated 
in her new sphere for her beauty, gentle- 
ness, and magnificent voice. She was 
esteemed and loved by many, but by none 
more devotedly than by young artists, 


whom she delighted to counsel and be- 


friend But, while aiding them and 
sympathising in their anxieties, she 
never failed to urge them towards a 
private rather’ than a public career, 
assuring them that the pleasure of 
applause’ could never compensate them 
for the pain of courting ic. a 


THE END. 
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Ir was a week 
to my birthday 
and I had not 
yet decided how 
to celebrate the 
great anniver- 
‘sary. My 
parents had 
always allowed us children 
the privilege of having some 
sort of treat on these occa- 
sions, but this year, being 
the first since my leaving 
school, I was very desirous 
of inviting some of my 
young friends to spend 
part of the day with me, 
and of entertaining them in a 
manner worthy the dignity of a 
grown-up young lady, no longer a 
school- girl. 

Many ideas on the subject had 
suggested themselves to me, and 
been banished as unsuitable for 
one reason or another, and at pre- 
sent I was wavering between a tea- 
party in the garden and a picnic. 
As I sat pondering the matter my 
brother came into the room. 

He is a year or two my senior, 
and possesses largely all those 
habits of teasing and jeering 
peculiar to brothers. He had 
been known, however, when in 
certain rare and happy moods, 
to do me some really ‘good 
turns’; so, hoping to find him 
by chance in one of these delightful 
humours, I ventured to ask his 
advice. 

“Tom, dear,” I said, “ what—er—what do you think of picnics ? 
I want to have an excursion to some nice pretty place, and having 
tea gipsy fashion, you know—in fact, a picnic; what do you think of 
oe we and me having one next Thursday ? Don’t you think it- would 

e nice?” 

The creature fell back in his chair and laughed aloud. « Why, 
Gerty,” he cried, ‘the idea is really too amusing. Have you so 
soon forgotten that ghastly entertainment given by the Somers’s 
last year, and when dinner time came everybody had brought cold 
chickens, and there was nothing but teaspoons to carve them with? 
Oh, yes, have a picnic by all means; you'll have a jolly time of it no 
doubt, particularly when it begins to rain, as it is certain to do. Only 
don’t expect me to come, that’s all.” 

“« ‘Nobody asked you, sir, she said.’ I’m not going to ask anybody 
at all, except some of the school girls.” 

Being rather of a contrary disposition, I determined now that it 
should be a picnic, if only to show Tom that they can be well 
managed. . 

That affair of the Somers’s certainly was a failure. There were 
.twenty guests, and each had been asked to bring a contribution to 
the feast, We had driven in breaks to the place decided upon, and 
had a very pleasant morning. But, as Dr. Johnson aptly remarks 
that the loveliest view possible is improved by a good hotel in the 
foreground, so the success of a picnic depends a good deal, though it 
sounds gluttonous to say so, on the arrangement of the luncheon. 
Of course, everyone must go prepared not to mind having salt put 
on one’s tart instead of sugar, or to find sugar and salt forgotten 
altogether. One must smile and appear to enjoy it when the salad is 
emptied upon one’s lap, and drink with a relish though the beverage 
is sprinkled with expiring flies and spiders. ‘Trifling accidents of 
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this sort are unavoid. 
able, and indeed add to 
the excitement and 
novelty of the meal, 
But when, as at the 
Somers’s picnic, there 
is really not enough to 
eat, and one’s appetite 
is sharpened by a long 
morning in the fresh 
air, it is certainly damp- 
ing to the spirits. 
Most of the guests 
had thought they were 
only expected to pro- 
vide some small acces. 
sory to the meal, so 
had brought a basket 
rovision. Several had 
ntil we were waiting to 
Scovery was made that 


ANAGED MY PICNIC. 
of fruit, some salad, or such like slender Pp 
indeed brought a cold fowl, and it was not wu 
be served that, as Tom said, the dreadful di 
knives and forks had been omitted altogether, though there was a 
plentiful supply of spoons. Mrs. Somers had intended each of her 
guests to bring sufficient for his or her own luncheon, and had herself 
provided only for her own family and the guests inher house. Happily 
she had over calculated their appetites, and was able to offer some 
little provision to the other hungry ones. So I believe in the enc 
every one made a tolerably good lunch, though Tom declares that he 
and the other gentlemen had to satisfy the cravings of hunger with 
salad and ginger-beer corks. 

But the most painful part of the luncheon was when someone dis- 
covered a leg of lamb which had been overlooked, and produced it 
triumphantly. But we might as well have been without it, so in- 
surmountable was the difficulty of carving it with a teaspoon. Salt 
had also been omitted from the list, though this is a very trifling 
thing, and many people do not take any when there is plenty to be 
had; yet when they know there is none they fee] the greatest craving 
for it, and the meal seems very unpalatable indeed without it. 

With the remembrance of this unsatisfactory repast fresh in my mind, 
I resolved to be very careful that nothing was forgotten, and, above 
all, that there was plenty to eat. So I went straight away to have 
a consultation with my mother as to ways and means. 

‘Well, dear,” she said, “the first thing to decide is, I think, where 
to go to; and I do not think you could do better than Vudley. 
You could ramble about the old castle before lunch, and afterwards go 
into the woods to get some wild flowers to bring home. And 
there is the waterfall only a short distance from the castle, so you 
will not be at a loss for amusements.” 

“‘But, mother, how shall we get there? It is too far to walk, and 
we cannot all get into the pony carriage,” said I. 

“Twas just thinking of that, dear; but I think five of you might 
drive, and the rest will have to go by train to Vudley station, 
which is not more than half a mile from the castle and woods.” 

This settled, I flew off and issued my invitations, nine in number, 
asking my friends to be at our house by half-past nine on Thursday 
morning, unless it were wet or showery, in which case the picnic 
would be postponed to the first fine day. 

Many were the consultations mother and I had as to what we 
should take for luncheon. I had very much set my heart on the 
popular idea of boiling a kettle and making tea; but as mother 
pointed out it would involve so many more implements and so 
much more trouble that I willingly gave it up, and was not at all 
sorry afterwards that I had done so. 

Several times, when we thought our bill of fare very complete, one 
of us would be seized with a new and superior idea, quite upsetting the 
former arrangement. First we settled to take a joint of cold lamb, 
a bottle of mint sauce, a jar of dressed salad, rolls, butter (in a preserve 
pot with ice), two fruit pies, and a jar of Devonshire cream. This 
we thought complete, when an amendment was suggested: by Tom, 
who could not refrain from taking a lively iriterest when eatables were 
in question, though he poured scorn and derision on the idea of my 
having a picnic at all. 

Haunted by the conviction that we should forget to take knives 
and forks, he suggested a couple of cold fowls, ready cut up, in place 
of the joint ; and, as this would save me the trouble and responsibility 
of carving, to which I was but little accustomed, it was agreed upon 
unanimously, and mother went off to give cook her orders. 

In a minute I heard her voice calling me from the icitchen: 

“‘Gerty, dear,” she said, when I went in, “cook has just been 
saying how would you like a dozen little meat pies, instead of the 
chickens? I think you would find them very convenient, and you 
will not then have to consider who must put up with the drumsticks 
in helping the fowls.” 

“Yes, mother, it will be a gredt improvement. AsI could not eat 
four or six drumsticks myself, I should have to inflict them on several 
of my guests, which would not be polite, would it? I think the 
pies a splendid idea.” 

Finally our luncheon hamper contained the following :—One meat 
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ie each, and two or three over in case of 
anyone’s appetite being inordinately large ; 
a dozen and a half rolls, a jar of salad ready 
dressed, a cucumber, a jar of butter packed 
with ice and wrapped in flannel, a jelly 
in the mould to be turned out when re- 
quired, one raspberry and one gooseberry 
tart, and a jar of Devonshire cream. The 
sugar and salt were put in bottles and well 
labelled, and by way of beverage we had 
a dozen bottles of assorted drinks, such as 
lemonade and gingerbeer, of course in a 
hamper’ by themselves, which also contained 
two corkscrews. I may mention that the 
meat pies were not taken out of their tins till 
we were ready to eat them, which insured 
theit carrying well. 

In the hamper we took a tablecloth, and a 
knife and fork and spoon for each person, with 
one or two of each extra for serving; two 
plates each, and a few tumblers, and one dish 
for the salad and cucumber. This was every- 
thing we could think of, and it proved to be 
everything that was necessary, which was a 
great relief to me. 

The important day arrived at last, and was, 
as we had hardly dared to hope, bright and 


ioe 


_ warm, and my friends assembled in due time. 


‘The driving party had to start shortly before 
those who went by train, so carefully stowing 
oui hampers underneath the seats of the pony | 
carriag®, with a bundle of rugs and cloaks, we 
despatched them, to meet again at Vudley 
station, whence we proceeded all together, 
“side and tie,” to the spot we had fixed upon 
to spend our day.. ; : 
We explored the ruined castle and its 
grounds, and at one -o’clock assembled for 
what was, I am afraid, really the event of the 
day. I and one other girl‘ hal gone to the 


i) 
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spot shortly before that time to lay the cloth 
and spread the feast under the welcome shade 
of a large old oak; and very pretty it looked 
when all was ready. We had originally in- 
tended to lunch in one of the old roofless 
halls of the castle; but its ivy-clad walls, 
though picturesque when looked at with a 
poetic eye, appeared to us too thickly popu- 
lated with spiders and earwigs to make close 
proximity to them pleasant for any length of 
time, so we preferred to remain under the 
shadow of the trees outside the edifice. 

We'spread shawls, upon which to sit, all 
round the tablecloth, and at each person’s 
place, by their knife, fork, and roll, was 
laid a Tittle bunch of flowers, which we 
flattered ourselves, to quote Mr. Spriggins, 
“imparted an air of botanical elegance to 
the scene.” Having collected our party 
together, which we did by means of re- 
peated performances on a loud and _ ear- 
piercing whistle, borrowed for the occasion to 
take the place of a dinner bell, we seated 
ourselves as gracefully as might be, and pre- 
pared to fall to upon the banquet. 

But before sitting down I suggested that we 
should sing our usual school grace, so with 
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loyal hearts and true, we sang, *‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” And I do 
believe that with the music of our fresh young 
voices our hearts blended harmoniously. God 
ever keep them so! 

Our meat pies were highly appreciated, as 
indeed were all the viands. I found that we 
had just hit the right quantities required, and 
there was neither too much nor too little of 
anything, though I had thought mother had 
provided too bountifully. But, then, I had 
forgotten that a whole morning out of doors 
is highly conducive to hunger. 
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When we had finished, and whilst still ‘re- 
clining round what had once been a sumptuous 
repast, but was now only:a wreck, one of my 
friends rose to her feet, and in most appro- 
priate and flowery language, proposed the 
health of ‘their noble and honoured hostess,”’ 
by which she meant me. I responded, and, 
though very short, and somewhat faulty in 
construction, I fear, my maiden speech was 
received with rounds of applause. After a 
little more eloquence from other of the guests, 
we packed up the plates and dishes in their 
hampers again, and then, digging a hole with 
a stick, we interred all pieces of paper, bottles 
and other remnants of the feast that were to 
be left behind. 

Some of those present rather made fun of 
this proceeding, but I insisted upon it, as I 
have often thought it such a shame to leave 
paper and all sorts of unsightly odds and ends 
about, to disfigure the place where a picnic 
has been. ‘ 

We spent the rest of the afternoon in ram- 
bling about the woods, which were radiant 
with flowers and ferns, and musical! with birds’ 
songs. After a visit to the waterfall, we found 
the dusk was beginning to creep on, and that 
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we must turn towards home, very much to our 
regret, for the day had passed away too quickly 
for us all. 

I must mention that, when dragging our 
hampers from under the carriage seats be- 
fore lunch, I discovered a smaller one 
which I had not seen before. It was 
found to contain a good supply of splendid 
strawberries, and had been put in by Tom, 
as his contribution to our much-abused 


picnic. 
- That boy really has some good points, after 
all. Dora Hope. 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP. 


WE have already discussed the ‘Art of 
Letter Writing,” but as it has a two-fold 
character—manual as well as intellectual—I 
now offer a few observations on the use of the 
pen, and the style of the letters it is designed 
to trace. The remarkable varieties exhibited in 
the handwritings of our countrywomen form 
an interesting subject for study; and these 
may all be traced to as many different 
causes. 

It would be a matter of regret were all to 
write in one unvarying form, because we should 
thus be deprived of those little peculiarities 
which mark the individuality of those we love. 
Throughout all Nature we realise the charm 
of variety; in her there is no wearisome 
monotony to pall upon our senses; and thus 
we like to recognise the letter of a friend as 
we should distinguish her voice, her manner, or 
her person from those of all others. 

The character of the writer is often very 
clearly portrayed in the penmanship alone; 
indeed, it could scarcely be uninflucnced by it; 
and the comparison of a dozen: or more speci- 
mens of caligraphy one with another, even of 
persons of merely ordinary ability, would ex- 
hibit very remarkable distinguishing charac- 
teristics. 

Look into some editor’s waste-paper basket, 
and its contents will afford you a most inter- 
esting and curious study, both as regards 
writing as an art and as an index to character. 
Let us consider a few of them, such as from 
time to time I have myself inspected. There 
are the clear firm strokes that never change 
in the style of their formation, the deciphering 
of which could not raise a moment’s hesitation. 
Again, we see the hurried and equally uni- 
formly unfinished letters neither dotted nor 
crossed, at which we are compelled to guess; 
with the aid of certain up and down strokes 
as landmarks, in add‘tion to having some 
clue to the subject in question. There is the 
weak, undecided style, the letters disunited 
and feebly formed, falling off the horizontal 
line at the termination of each sentence and 
even of each word. The would-be original and 
pretentious are manifold in their ugliness, and 
are equally unpleasing to the eye. Some of 
these reverse the orthodox rule, and make the 
up-strokes heavy and the down ones light, or 
slope the wrong way. ‘With reference to the 
heavy up-strokes, I have observed that, in 
some cases, this contrariety is consequent, not 
on the fancy of the writer, but on the way of 
holding the pen. Instead of being held quite 
straight, it is turaed round half way, the top 
being turned to the thumb, and the underneath 
part to the middle finger. Next I may notice 
the vulgarly flourished style of writing, the 
misshapen, without any regard to general 
uniformity, some big, some diminutive, one 
sloping to the right, another to the left, and 
others upright. Then there is the utterly 
careless—blotted and blurred; the huge and 
coarse, filling a whole line with a couple of 
words, a style which has come very much into 
fashion amongst young people, but quite as 
objectionable as the mean and diminutive, for 
while the latter can scarcely be read without 
spectacles, the former allows space for nothing 
toread! Turning over the specimens in the 
waste-basket, still further varieties may, be 
seen, the pen-strokes traced straight up and 
down, and compressed closely together like a 
bundle of withes for basket-making. 

Then the cramped and angular, with sharp 
corners everywhere, like the temper of the 
whiter; and here and there charming specimens 
both of the small, delicately-formed, and 
carefully-finished, see Nos. 4, 5, and r1—dotted, 
crossed, and punctuated writing; and the 
larger type—free, flowing, and equally artistic, 
describing at each fine sweep of the pen the 
“lines of beauty and grace.” 
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Suffice it to say that all these reveal in a 
greater or less degree the natural taste and 
temperament of their respective authors. Of 
course, we are very dependent on the appli- 
ances at our command, and a wrong choice 
may unwittingly be made in the description 
of the pen, paper, and ink which we select. 
For instance, it would be unwise for a person 
who wrote a feeble and uncertain hand to use 
a hard, sharply-pointed pen, or, should it suit 
the writer’s style, to use if upon rough 
‘‘antique’’ paper. Equally so for a heavy 
hand to use a broad and short-nibbed pen or 
very soft quill. Common-sense should direct 
your choice, for when a wrong pen has been 
adopted the natural style of the writing may 
be considerably changed, so as to be scarcely 
recognisable, and to falsify any deductions 
previously drawn of the writer’s character. 
Bad, thick ink would destroy the best writing, 
and so would an ill-cut pen, or one left to dry 
of itself. Always make it a rule to wipe the 
pen thoroughly, and, even still better, to dip 
it in water to cleanse it before the drying. A 
hard stcel pen may be made softer for use by 
holding the nib for a second or two in the 
flame of a candle. 


Much has been written on the influence of 
the character on the hand. My object is 
merely to draw attention to the importance of 
writing a grace.ul and legible hand, and to 
give some sugge:tions as to how any perfec- 
tion in the art may be attained. The loss of 
a lucrative situation has often resulted from 
the incompetency of the candidate in this 
most valuable acconplishment. Besides this, 
it 1s exceedingly i'l-bred to give the reader 
a difficult task in deciphering a misshapen 
scrawl; equally so to send a careless and 
blotty epistle, as if it were a matter of no 
consequence. Some few examples of various 
descriptions of writing are subjoined to this 
article, in which certain peculiarities which I 
have named will be illustrated. No. 8 would 
be singularly good were it sloped the right 
way. 

There is much character in No, 1, although 
not pretty, and of a masculine type. But 
little information would ever be given by such 
a hand as No. 7, except that the writer 
expresses her thoughts with fluency. No. 3 is 
decidedly peculiar, and the crossing of the t 
very careless, and in three or four cases a 
mere dot. The carelessness may be the result 
of quickness, an active busy life leaving less 
time for attention to details. It is best to 
watch lest this hurry grow into a habit of 
carelessness, as such writing denotes. Any 
form, however, provided it is legible, is pre- 
ferable to stiff conventionality, where no 
character is indicated. 

Nos. 6 and 9 are very nice handwritings. 
No. 12 is too upright, and not quite formed, 
while No. Io is far from pretty and much too 
large. : 

A very marked alteration. has taken place 
in the character of the writing of young 
Englishwomen within the last ten or fifteen 
. years, and this change has apparently sprung 
up with a certain amount of “‘young England- 
ism,” if I may so term that spirit of inde- 
pendence which is a leading feature of the 
day. Iam very far from condemning a desire 
to earn a living by personal exertion, but this 
independence of feeling has been degraded into 
what is undutiful, sham-masculine, and alto 
gether unlovely. If we could but 

“ See ourselves as others see us” 
how many of my young sisters would ‘ mend 
their ways’’ in these matters. Now, this 
‘strong - minded,” would-be manlike dis- 
position has developed a fancy for that writing 
backwards, reversing the order for ‘the light 
and heavy strokes, and those large ungainly 
upright letters that seem to demand,a revival 
of the large square letter-paper, employed in 
the days of shilling postage. Even then not 
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one quarter of the news, easily conveyed in 
the small compact writing of the last two 
generations, could be squeezed into the sheet 
which these modern monstrosities are to 
cover. There is, however, ‘no rule without 
an exception,” and we must all admit that 
most unaffected and well-bred women are to 


| be found who have fallen into a style common 


to the period. 3 

I do not, prescribe any particular form of 
writing; you will succeed well whatever varia- 
tions you may graft on a really good copper-. 


plate hand if they be but influenced by 
artistic taste, or only by natural temperament. 
But if you never succeeded in laying the 
foundation of that “ copper-plate ”’ hand, your 
hand can never be.anything better than a 
‘“‘tumble-down”’ affair. Learn to write as 
straight as possible, to assist you in which, if 
you do not use “linear paper,” you may lay a 
folded piece of blotting-paper or a sheet of 


- note-paper across the page on which you are 


writing under your hand, moving it gradually 
downwards. This will be a guide to your eye 
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as the line will be correct, and will keep your 
letter clean, if your hand be moist. Sit per- 
fectly upright, and keep your elbow quite close 
to your side. To sprawl over the table—no 
other word would adequately express the 
awkwardness of the position—is very inele- 
gant, injurious to the figure, and inconvenient 
to everyone else at the table. 

Practise the formation of scroll patterns; 
make circles, wavy lines, ring linked within 
ting, without removing the pen from the 
paper until the design be completed. Hold 


Su thd flan 


the pen as far up the holder, or quill, as you 
can, so as to have free control over it, and 
after you have traced a page-full of flowing 
outlines, then begin with copying the copper- 
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plate model and fill a page with careful fac- 
similes. This should be done daily, and when 
you can write exactly in accordance with it, 
freely and fast without looking at the original, 
then select some running hand or two that you 
admire, and adopt from these any little pretty 
variations in the form of certain letters; or 
adopt the general effect as far as you can, 
supposing that you find any difficulty in form- 
ing your own hand unaided. 


Before closing, I must draw your attention 
to some of the defects in writing which appear 
to prevail the most. The m and the n must 
not be formed like then. This is not to be 
regarded as an admissible peculiarity, to 
be reckoned amongst pleasing varieties of 
style, because it appears in hands widely differ- 


; ing in character, and is simply an evidence of 


great carelessness. To break yourself of a 
habit which sometimes greatly perplexes the 
reader, set yourself a copy entirely composed 
of these three letters, and make a marked 
distinction between them, joining the m and 
the n at the top of each letter, and the u 
at the bottom. 


Another defect is the neglect of dotting the 
i and crossing the t, and it is likewise a bad 
style to make capital e’s in the middle of a 
word or anywhere save when the word begins 
a sentence or a name. Very long tops and 
tails are likewise objectionable, because they 
mutually interfere with one another, and have 
not only an ugly effect, but may confuse the 
reader. Let there be a certain correspondence 
in size between every letter, all sloping exactly 
in one uniform degree and in the same direc- 
tion, leaving equal distances between each 
letter and word. Avoid the necessity for 
making erasures, such as faults in spelling or 
blots. Never add a postscript asking your 
reader to ‘excuse bad writing’ or “a bad 
pen.” Mend your pen, or procure a suitable 
steel one before you begin to write. But in 
case of an accident involving the use of a pen- 
knife let it be a very sharp one, and lay the 
sheet on some hard surface—the harder the 
better. Make the erasure lightly, and polish 
the frayed spot on the paper by rubbing it 
carefully with a smooth, hard paper knife, or 
even with the back of your nail, so as to polish 
and fit it to receive a few light pen-strokes if 
a new word must be written over it. 


Think of your writing as a work of art, a 
sort of picture which may awaken feelings of 
pleasure and satisfaction rather than those of 
repulsion and annoyance. Where we meet 
with a teally peculiar hand in connection with 
undoubted genius, a certain amount of origi- 
nality, or a character of remarkable force, we 
make due allowance for eccentricities in style, 
which may be traced to peculiarities of an 
exceptional character. But when a girl of 
ordinary abilities and acquirements attempts 
to write an extraordinary hand, people of 
more experience and better sense are not mis- 
led in their estimation of what such vagaries 
are worth. They only smile to see a ridicu- 
lous exhibition of vanity in the -handwriting 
of an ordinary girl. It is a poor thing to be 
a mere sham —a ‘strong-minded”’ young 
lady. Were she a genuine example of so 
superior a person the intentional adoption 
of a grotesque style of hand would be a 
weakness of which she would scarcely be 
guilty. 

We may give on another occasion some 
specimens of writing which we admire as 
being graceful and ladylike, as well as legible. 
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MYSELF. 


[Zranslated from SIEGFRIED MAHLMANN.] 





WHEN the gloom is deepest round thee, 
When the bonds of grief have bound 


thee, 


And in loneliness and sorrow 
By the poisoned springs of life 
Thou sittest, yearning for a morrow 


But in the depths of thine own soul 
Descend, and mightier powers unroll— 


Energies that long have slumbered. 


That will free them from the strife ;— 


Look not upwards, when above thee 
Neither sun nor star is gleaming ;— 
Look not round for some to love thee ; 
Put not faith in mortal seeming; 
Lightly would they hold and leave 


thee, 


Man and woman would deceive thee. 





“Ir is no.use to try—a fretter I was born, . 


and a fretter I must die! It is all very fine 
for Cousin See-good-in-all to sing about 
patience and gratitude ; he comes of the other 
side of my family, and inherits all the cardinal 
virtues |”? 

Thus bemoaned the ‘Little White Fretter,” 


In its trackless depths unnumbered, 
May yet live ;—the power divinest 
Will awake, if thou inclinest. 


Thou art lord in thine own kingdom ; 


Rule thyself—thou rulest all ; 

Smile, when Fortune’s proud dominion, 
Roughly touched, shall rudely fall. 

Be true unto thyself, and heed not 
Evil thoughts, that would enslave thee. 


God is with thee !—Therefore, fear not; 





THE TRANSFORMATION. 


an impoverished-looking bird that inhabits the 
gloomy regions of Discontent. She is rarely 
found south of these latitudes, for she delights 
in hiding herself and her brood in the densest 
and darkest foliage of these lugubrious parts; 
but she seldom hides herself successfully, for 
she betrays her whereabouts by her melan- 
choly and continuous note, one discordant 
monosyllable—F-r-e-t ! F-r-e-t! F-r-e-t! a 
note that often brings her cheery cousin to her 
side, in spite of her wish to keep him as far off 
as that convenient place called Jericho. 

On the particular occasion of which I write 
she had thus summoned him to her nest, over 
which she brooded, as though called to the 
employment by the stern taskmaster, Duty, 
instead of that sweet angel, Maternal Love. 

‘‘ Did you call, sweet cousin ?’”’ commenced 
the See-good-in-all. 

“Call? No! Iwas only pouring out my 
sorrows,” answered the Fretter. 

‘‘Such a pouring out is always a call to 
me! Can TI help you, dear?” said her cousin. 

‘‘ Only by leaving me alone !” 


Trust in Him, and He will save thee ! 


“‘ Gladly !” See-good-in-all, was about to 
say, but stopped himself just in time to sub- 
stitute, ‘ Very well, dear.” 


Then spreading his wings, he flew out of 
sight, but not out of sound. He perched on 
the opposite tree, and presently bethought 
him of a song. 

*“‘Perchance,” thought he, ‘she may be 
comforted by msc when she will not /isten 
to me.” 

So raising his little head, opening his little 
beak, and swelling his little throat, he sent 
forth a gush of thrilling song, stanzas of 
which (put into words) might read like this— 


“‘ There is nothing like singing 
For a heart that’s opprest ; 
It sends care a-winging 
Away from the nest. 


“‘ There is nothing like singing 
For a heart in its mirth, 
As summer bells ringing— 
It gladdens the earth,” 
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‘‘ €ousin, if you must needs sing, come and | 


sing nearer me,”’ dismally piped Fretter. 

““T thought so!” tweeted Good-in-all to 
himself; then aloud, ‘‘Gladly, dear heart.” 
And he again spread his dear, little, brown 
wings and flew down to the nest where his 
second-cousinly eggs were waiting to be 
hatched. 

‘‘ 1 ear little things !’’ said he, fondly eying 
the two speckled balls of bird-life beneath the 
parental feathers ; for Fretter had turned to 
preen her wings, thus affording Goody a full 
view of the embryo nestlings. 

“Dear little things, zzdeed! and that is 
just what I want of you,” piped Fretter. 

“T thought you wanted me to sing ?” said 
See-good-in-all. 

‘«« Songs are in their proper place in a ¢ree, 
but in a zest one wants something more 
practical.” 

See-good-in-all tweeted uneasily, for take 
away his sozg and you take away his life. 
But he laid his head respectfully to one side, 
which, in bird manners, means ‘‘I am all 
attention.” And his cousin proceeded, “I 
want your advice. You know I am an un- 
happy bird. A leper in feathers, and shunned 
by all my race. You see it, don’t you, now?” 

See-good-in-all tweeted and hopped from 
twig to twig. 

‘Well, whether you see it or not, it is so. 
Now, I do not wish my poor unhatched off- 
spring te suffer as I do. Are there no: means 
by which the evil can be averted?” 

‘Bring them out in the light directly you 
car!” promptly replied Good-in-all. 

‘Out in the light, cousin! you forget your- 
self. You know I have always shunned the 
light.” 

See-good-in-all replied not a tweet; but, 
flying away, presently returned with a sprig of 
forget-me-not in his beak. 

‘¢ Here, love, will you accept this ?” 

“What sickly-looking stuff is that ?” 

‘« Tt is the prettiest of all flowers, the darling 
little forget-me-not.”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon, cousin; the forget- 
me-not is a lovely sky blue; this thing is as 
pallid as myself.” 

‘Tt shunned the light, silly little flower! 
and went and hid itself in the dark, behind a 
great ugly stone. So, whilst its brothers and 
sisters were being kissed into. colour by the 
light, it remained a sickly little whiteling, that 
they are all ashamed of.”’ 

“Tt must have been from another stock,” 
piped Fretter, unwilling to apply the moral. 

“Oh, no! They are all of one root, and 
grew together.” 

“‘'You may depend this sprig, then, is what 
you may call cross-grained, and could not 
agree with the rest of the plant!” 

‘¢ Just so; and so it preferred sulking in the 
dark to—to—to—” 

“« Better say zo proper feathers at once, for 
I see what you are‘hinting at,” piped Fretter, 
but she piped as though in deep thought. 

“Oh, it is only a fool that utters adZ his 
mind!’ replied her cousin, hastily preparing 
for flight, for he perceived that the lesson of 
the white forget-me-not was working in her 
breast, and that he had best leave it to work. 


The next day the White Fretter uttered 
her dismal note in vain. Noon came, and 
no Cousin See-good-in-all had answered to 
her f-r-e-t. At last, forgetting herself in real 
alarm, she sounded a few right good earnest 
notes, and presently the welcome flutter of 
wings told her that she had been heard. 

‘“‘T am late, cousin, but I’ve been listening 
to good news. I saw some nice children 
huddled together in earnest confab, so I 
perched on the wall to hear what it was all 
about. They say it is a day called Azay day 
to-morrow, and that whoever is up early 
enough to sip the May-dew will be made 
beautiful for ever; so I am going in for a 


| of determination. 
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faste. You see what an ugly old mug / am, 
and a 

“ You are just lovely!” sang Fretter, all 
unaware. ; 

“AmI! Where then?’”? And See-good- 
in-all peeped over his wing at the very sober, 
brown plumage, which made him a very 
Quaker amongst birds. 

“Oh, it is you, net your feathers,’ 
Fretter, still forgetting herself. 

' “At any rate, I shall get a sip if I can,” 
said her cousin. 

“Oh, if Z could!” piped Fretter in her 
most dismal notes of fret. * 

‘“« And why not ?” cheerily chirped Goodie. 

“My eggs!” 

‘Oh, I'll take your place on the nest. 
I’ve got a nice warm coat.” 

Fretter’s eyes looked eager, and her cousin 
went on to explain— 

“You must fly off by sunrise—be the first 
on the mountain; sip six drops of dew, and 
then sit preening your feathers jn the sun for 
a half-hour.” : 

' ‘Ah, that sais against it!” piped Fretter. 

‘But it is the crowning part! If I were 
you I would not only stay tne given time in 
the sunshine, but try to fly home on a sun- 
beam! You would hardly know yourself 
by the time you reached your nest. Zry, dear 





> sang 


See, 


; cousin Fretter, do.” 


Now, through all her frets, she was a bird 
So when she replied, 
‘Ves, J will,” she meant it. Nor had she 


| altered her mind when See-good-in-all put in 
his brown appearance next morning to take | 
She was not only ready | 
to start, but so eager to do so, that she hardly | 
gave See-good-in-all time to settle properly | 
| into his important charge ere she was off; - 
and with true pleasure her cousin watched her | 


her place on the eggs. 


fitful flight through the gloomy groves of 
Discontent land. 

“‘T’ll get her to build clsewhere next season, 
I hope, poor little dear. If she owce sips the 


sweet May-dew and finds the pleasures of the | 


sunbeams, she will not care to live in this 
lumbersome foliage that shuts out the love- 
able light.” And so he thought himself to 
sleep. 


‘*Who comes here?” he suddenly cried, | 


“Oh, is it 


awaked bya peck on his head. 
There was disappointment in 


vou, Fretty ?” 


See-good-in-all’s note, for he had secretly | 


hoped his cousin would return “made beauti- 
ful for ever!” But Fretter allowed him no 
time to express his disappointments. Without 
a single tweet she flew to an opposite bough, 
and turning her head towards where the sun 
ought to have been shining, she opened her 
beak to its utmost and poured forth such a 
song as fairly startled See-good-in-all off the 
nest; it reached him as follows:—~— 


“Come, birdie, now, cheer thee 
And mount on the wing; 
Thy frettings will leave thee 
If only thou’lt sing ! 


«« Such pleasures await thee 
In sunshine and song 
That the shadows which meet thee 
Will only prolong!” 


‘*¢ Bravo!” chorused See-good-in-all. ‘So 
you see the children were right ; though your 
feathers are not changed, you are.” 

‘But my feathers ave changed. See, they 
are all rosy!” cried Fretter, pecking deep 
into the long feathers of her wing. ‘Quite 
rosy, see!” 





Ihave heard of ‘‘ couleur de rose,” and so, 
perhaps, have my readers. May-dew is a 
pretty myth; but the sunshine of a grateful, 
cheerful temper is a sweet reality that beauti- 
fies the common-place life into a perpetual 


glory. 





THE RING FINGER. 


THE left hand was chosen for the wedding rin 
on account of the inferiority of that hand to 
the right, and hence obedience was typified. 
Why the fourth finger on the left hand should 
have received the particular honour and dis. 
tinction of being selected beyond all its fellows, 
both in Pagan and Christian times, has been 
variously interpreted. The most common 
explanation is, says Sir Thomas Brown, the 
presumption that a particular vessel, nerve, 
vein, or artery is conferred thereto from the 
heart. This theory, however, is shown by 
anatomy to be incorrect. 

In the “ British Apollo,” 1788, it is urged 
that the fourth finger was chosen from its 
being not only less used than either of the 
rest, and more capable of preserving a ring 
from bruises ; having this one quality peculiar 
to itself, that it cannot be extended but in 
company with some other finger, whereas the 
rest may be stretched out to their full length 
and straightness. 

A popular magazine-writer ascribes another 
reason why this ‘finger has been specially 
honoured :— 

‘The fourth finger of the left hand has 
long been considered sacred, and hence has 

_ been consecrated to wear the wedding ring. 
The Greeks and Romans were so fully con- 
vinced of the intrinsic value attached to this 
finger, that it was called the medical or healing 
finger. Their various medicinal preparations 








were stirred with it in place of a spoon, it 
being supposed that, should any noxious in- 
gredient be included in the cup, warning of 
the fact would immediately be given by a 
palpitation of the heart. In some remote 
country places in England this superstition is 
still firmly believed in. The other fingers are 
thought to possess a certain power of evil, but 
a wound or sore stroked by the wedding-finger 
is expected by them in a short time to disap- 
pear; and the wedding-ring itself is by many 
supposed to have the same healing effect.” 
Wedding-rings are placed on the left hanc, 
on account of the obedience that is typified 
thereby. The converse, therefore, is probably 
the reason why the engaged ring is placed on 
the third right hand finger of a fiancée, who 
still possesses a Jarge amount of treedom, and 
frequently exercises her power in an arbitrary 
manner. W. T. MARCHANT. 


THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 


THE fame of an English dog has been de- 
servedly transmitted to posterity by a 
monument in basso relievo,which still remains 
on the chimney-piece of the grand hall, at the 





Castle of Montargis in France. - The sculpture, 
which represents a dog fighting with a cham- 
pion, is explained by the following narrative. 

Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of family 
and fortune, travelling alone through the 
Forest of Bondi, was murdered and _ buried 
under a tree. His dog, an English blood- 
hound, would not quit his master’s grave for 
several days; till at length, compelled by 
hunger, he*proceeded to the house ofanintimate 
friend of the unfortunate Aubri, at Paris and 
by his melancholy howling, seemed desirous of 
expressing the loss they had both sustained. 
He repeated his cries, ran to the door, looked 
back to see if any one followed him, returned to 
his master’s friend, pulled him by the sleeve, 
and with dumb eloquence entreated him to go 
with him. 

The singularity of all these actions of the 
dog, added to the circumstance of his coming 
there without his master, whose faithful com- 
panion he had always been, prompted the 
company to follow the animal, who conducted 
| them to a tree, where he renewed his howl, 





———_——— 


scratching the earth with his feet, and | sugar, a quarter of a pound of raisins stoned 


significantly entreating them to search that 
particular spot. Accordingly, on digging, the 
body of the unhappy Aubri was found. 

Some time after, the dog accidentally met the 
assassin, who is styled, by all the historians 
that relate this fact, the Chevalier Macaire; 
when instantly seizing him by the throat, he 
was with great difficulty compelled to quit his 

rey. 

in short, whenever the dog saw the chevalier, 
he continued to pursue and attack him with 
equal fury. Such obstinate virulence in the 
animal, confined only to Macaire, appeared 
very extraordinary, especially to those who at 
once recollected the dog’s remarkable attach- 
ment to his master, and several instances in 
which Macaire’s envy and hatred to Aubri de 
Mondidier had been conspicuous. 

Additional circumstances created suspicions, 
and at length the affair reached the royal ear. 
The king (Louis VIII.) accordingly sent for 
the dog, who appeared extremely gentle, till 
he perceived Macaire in the midst of several 
noblemen, when he ran fiercely towards him, 
growling at and attacking him as usual. 

The king, struck with such a collection of 
circumstantial evidence against Macaire, de- 
termined to refer the decision to the chance of 
battle ; in other words, he gave orders for a 
combat between the chevalier and the dog. 
The lists were appointed in the Isle of Notre 
Dame, then an unenclosed, uninhabited place, 
and Macaire was allowed for his weapon a 
great cudgel. 

An empty cask was given to the dog as a 
place of retreat, to enable him to recover 
breath. Everything being prepared, the dog 
ny sooner found himself at liberty, than he ran 
round his adversary, avoiding his blows, and 
menacing him on every side, till his strength 
was exhausted; then, springing forward, he 


griped him by the throat, threw him on the | 


ground, and obliged him to confess his guilt, 
in the presence of the king and the whole 
court. In consequence of this, the chevalier, 


after a few days, was convicted upon his own | 
acknowledgment, and beheaded on a scaffold | 


in the Isle of Notre Dame. 

The above recital is translated from ‘ Mce- 
moires sur les Duels,” and is cited by many 
critical writers, particularly Julius Scaliger, 
and Montfaucon, who has given an engraved 
representation of the combat between the dog 
and the chevalier. 


USELUL HINTS. 


To MAkr Good BAkInG PowbER.—Take 
1lb. of ground rice, $b. of carbonate of soda, 
lb. of tartaric acid. Mix them thoroughly 
together, and the powder is ready for use. 
Must be kept in a covered tin or jar and ina 
dry place. 


QUEEN OF PuppINGs.—One pint of fine 
bread crumbs, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg rubbed in, a teacupful of fine sifted loaf 
sugar, the rind of one lemon grated, yolks of 
four eggs, and a pint of milk. Mix these 
ingredients together in a pie-dish, and bake 
in a quick oven until well set, but be careful 
not to let the pudding get leathery ; it will take 
only ashort time. When cool, spread a layer of 
apricot or strawberry jam over the top. Whip 
the whites of the four eggs with a teacupful 
of sifted sugar and either the juice of the 
lemon or a smiald teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon into a very stiff froth and throw lightly 
over, making it as rocky as possible, and 
piling it up higher in the centre. Very slightly 
brown it by putting it into the oven for afew 
minutes or passing a salamander over it. 

WHOLESOME CAKE FOR CHILDREN.— 
Ingredients: 2 lbs. of flour, 1 pint of milk, 2 
small teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a quarter 





and chopped fine, two ounces of candied peel, 
and half a pound of good beef dripping. Mix 
all the dry ingredients well with the dripping, 
then add the milk, beating well with a wooden 
spoon or hand. Butter a cake-tin, and, after 
half filling it, place it at once in a well-heated 
oven. 


DIscoLouRED Lacr.— When lace has 
become discoloured soap it well and put 
it in cold water, just enough to cover 
it. If very dirty, change the water at 
the end of twenty-four hours. When suffi- 
ciently steeped, wash it in warm water, and 
rinse it out carefully. Before ironing lace, it 
should be picked out evenly, and rolled in a 
towel; when nearly dry, it will be easily 
ironed, and look as well as if clear-starched. 

FLANNELS should always be soaked before 
they are made up, fust in cold then in hot 
water, in order to shrink them. 

SHELLS with fine delicate sprays can only 
be safely and thoroughly cleaned by boiling 
them in a saucepanful of water with white 
soap and soda till quite clean, then taking 


them out and pouring clean water,over them; | 


after which let them dry at a distance from 
the fire. White coral may be cleaned in the 


, Same manner, 





| bad. 


LENTIL Sour.—Having soaked 2lbs. of 
lentils for 12 hours, drain and put in saucepan 
with 2 carrots, 2 onions, 2 good-sized turnips, 
all cut up quite finely, and a piece of dripping 
the size of an egg; simmer all together till 
the vegetables are reduced to a fine pulp, 
which will be in about three hours. 
They must be stirred every now and then 


i during this time, then seasoned with salt and 


pepper, and boiled for ten minutes. Bones or 
any stock are an improvement: to this soup, 
but it is very nourishing and nice without. 
TeA.—In making tea, Dr. ISitchener recom- 
mends that all the water necessary should be 
poured in at once, as the second drawing is 


to have two tea-pots instead or two drawings. 


To Keer Icr.—The importance of being 
able to keep small quantities of ice for various 
purposes, and especially in sick 100ms for 
medical use, cannot be overrated. An eminent 
medical man recommends the lollowing simple 
method, which he has practised with success : 
—Put the ice ina deep dish or jug, cover it 
with a plate, and place the vessel on a pillow 


stuffed with feathers, and cover the top with ; 


another pillow carefully, by this means ex- 
cluding the external air. Feathers are well- 
known bad conductors of heat, and in conse- 
quence the ice is preserved from melting. Ice 
may be so preserved for six or eight days. 
The plan is simple and within the reach of 
every household. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 


Scru.—VYou must go over allthe painted part of 
your water-colour on terra-cotta with parchment 
size. When this is quite dry, give it a smooth coat 
of copal varnish. 4 

Craric.—If the colours you inquire about are mozst 
ones immerse the box in water for five minutes, 
afid pour off all moisture and Jeave the lid open to 
dry ; the scent you complain of will then go off, 
and the colours be fit for use. Your writing is not 
attractive, but it is very distinct ; why do you write 
witha pen as fine as the point ofa needle. If you were 
to use a broader nib, say ‘‘f,”’ or a quill, you would 
be surprised to find how. much more effective and 
characteristic your writing would be. There are 
evidences of decidedly good style in it, nullified by 
the scratchiness of your pen. By all means retain 
your pseudonym ; changing it causes much trouble. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANCHARED is informéd (1) that she must consult a 


of a pound of treacle, half a pound of brown ! good optician, and get glasses fitted to her sight; 


When much tea is required, it is better | 
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she need not use them except when reading, but we 
do not think they are disfiguring, (2) that we are 
always pleased to give good advice, (3) that her 
handwriting is plain and pretty, though somewhat 
unusual in a girl. : 

Constance is told (1) that the injury is probably a 

~ started sinew, and a tight fiarnal bandage must be 
worn till it goes away, (2) that she should write to 
the company, and (3) that her caligraphy is fair, 
but that care and practice would much improve it, 

Awnis.—The information you desire respecting clerk- 
ships: in the telegraphy, and post offices,—under 
Government,—will be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon - row; candidates,— from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, inclusive—must send in 
testimorials. from two respectable persons, and 
must apply ‘in their:own handwriting. Printed 
forms will be supplied‘ to candidates both for the 
two separate testimonials and for their own appli- 
cation. A preliminary. examination will have to be 
passed in writing‘from dictation, either in pen or 
pencil; also in arithmetic (four rules, simple and 
compound) ‘and: in the geography of the United 
Kingdom. The work in the telegraph offices is 
divided into two departments; one is, the working 
;and charge of the stations throughout the country ; 
and the other, the cxamination and checking of a 
‘portion of the messages thus sent, at the central 
telegraph station, Albion Place, Blackfriars, S. 
The hours of work are’ trom 1o till 5,°Saturdays 
excepted, when it closes at 2 p.m. ‘The highest 
salary paid to a manipulator does not execed 
4t. tos. weekly, while but féw receive more than £1. 
and this after considerable experience has been 
gained. The young counter-women cmployed in 
post-offices commence with a salary of 14s. weekly, 
(with “risk money”? £2). It is raised to about 
41 4s. They have cight hours’ work daily. The 
hours and salaries connected with the ‘‘ Returned 
Letter Office ” are much the same as those already 
given. 

Repurap and FrReckitus.—We admire your deter-. 
mination to earn your own living, though we do not 
think the way you mention will prove the best 
means of carrying it out, as the education obtained 
in that manner is, usually both superficial and 
wearisome in the gaining. The ‘‘ Woman’s 
Kducational Union,” 1, Queen-street, Brompton, 
London, S.W., has just published a “ List of 
Schools, Colleges, Lectures, and other means of 
Education for Women and. Girls in the United 
Kingdom,” price 3d. Send for this, and try some- 
thing else of a higher and better class. 


Tur Foresr or ARDEN.—1. With reference to your 
writing, about which you are so anxious, we think 
it so good a foundation for a still better hand that 
you need not despair about it. An article on ‘‘ The 
Art of Penmanship” is about to appear in this 
paper, to which we direct attention. 2. We do 
not understand what you mean respecting the 
‘bad plan of making bodices meet at the back.” 

, You could not leave that part of your dress open! So 
we suppose you refer to stays; and it is certainly 
well to leave these open at the back, as the least 
pressure of any hard substance on the spine might 
do harm. 3. If troubled with boils, your state of 
health is much disordered, and you ought to consult 
a doctor. Weare glad that you think the corres- 
pondence so especially nice, 

MerrscuaAum.—tThe term “‘aristocracy” is derived 
from two Greek words, respectively signifying 
“the best,’ and “torule.”” Thus it means the 
ruling body and a State, composed of the best and 
highest in the land. When applied to a class in 
modern times it means the families of the nobles — 
titled heads of each, and the untitled members of 
the same, including baronets. There are some 
ancient familics long seated in various countrics 
who, although they may have declined to be en- 
nobled, or never were offered such a dignity, yet by 
reason of their long maintained position in their 
ancestral estates, and intermarriages with the 
nobility, may be regarded as ranking amongst the 
aristocracy of the country. 2. The fourth finger of 
the left hand is that on which the wedding ring is 
placed, and the engagement ring, till then usually 
worn on the right fourth finger, is placed on the 
same finger. But, with the exception of the 
wedding ring, it is quite immaterial on which finger 
you wear any other ring. 3. We could not pre- 
scribe for ‘‘swollen glands at the neck,” as they 
may be what are known as “glandular swellings,’ 
and for these you need a doctor’s advice. Live 
generously, and beware of colds. You may have to 
paint them outside with a solution of iodyne, but 
in any case keep the throat warm. We thank you 

- much for your kind and grateful letter, and are 
pleased that you like the correspondence so much, 

An Orv Giri.—t. We cannot give answers to 
questions of a personal character. 2. Inquire at a 
naturalist’s. ; 
ssiz S.—‘’Tis not in mortals to commanc 

ene ” is from: Addison’s Cafe, Act I. Scene 2. 
Thank you for your kind note. Do not write, Dr. 
Sir;”? such shortenings are unladylike. Dr. 
means ‘‘ Doctor.” 

May.—Write to the Secretary, Kindergarten Col- 
lege, and Practising School, 21, Stockwell-road, 
London, S.W., for information. 
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A. T. S.— fier, sans tache, “Proud, without 
stain.” 

Matty Ray.—We do not know that there are any 
more particulars to be given of the mobbing of the 


lady students than those you have read. Your 
writing is very legible. 

Musz.—The letters mark the series of the stamps, 
the others the time when posted, we believe, 


Raty June.—The dust accumulated on the top of 
the leaves of a book must be brushed off with 
rather ahard brush. If they be uncut, and a sub- 
sequent rubbing with crumbs of bread be not suffi- 
cient, we advise you to put it into a bookbinder's 
hands to be cut and “ marbled.” 


Marit ARnoiD.--The German tradition respecting a 
fabulous hunter,— called Der Wetde Yaver (or, 
the Wild Hunter), one who appears by night 
surrounded by dogs, and with a train of attendants 
joining in the chase, —has its counterpart in Eng- 
land under the figure and name of “ Hearne the 
Hunter.” See Shakespeare's “‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” act IV. scene I1V., where the legend is 
related by Anne Page, in connection with the 
“‘ Hearne Oak.” It was supposed to have been the 
trysting place or »endezvous of the spectral hunter ; 
and is counted,—for its antiquity, and legend con- 
nected with it,— as one of the sights to be exhibited 
to visitors. 


A Macriz.—The author of the verses called ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ commencing with “’Mid pleasures 
and palaces, though we may roam,” was J. Howard 
Payne, who flourished 1792—1852. The song occurs 
in the opera of “Clari the Maid of Milan.’? 
2. The name “Jane” is the feminine of John; 
which latter means “the gracious gift of God.” 
“Lillie” is merely the name of a flower, which 
need not be described. 


Snowprop.—1. Not. having mangoes, we use other 
ingredients in the making of chutney. See our 
“Useful Hints.” 2. Sce a former reply on the 
subject of cleaning marble. 3. Verdigris is the 
blue-gregn rust which is formed on copper and 
brass, not on gold. You may clean gold by first 
washing with soap and water, using a soft tooth- 
brush, and then applying ammonia, sal volatile, or 
spirits of wine to it, then wipe, or hold near the 
fire, and shake and rub it well in a bag of box-wood 
sawdust. 


Anniz Lauriz.—We are very pleased at your letter, 
as it proves a tender sympathy with your poor 
invalid mother. Do all you can tocheerandrelieve 
ker, and Godwwill bless you for it. When you are 
not reading aloud, do your utmost to improve your- 
self, and think over the many suggestions relating 
to employment contained in your magazine. Your 
mother is right when she tells you not to be over- 
anxious for your future, when she is no longer here 
to watch over you. One of the great mistakes of 
our countrymen is their great horror of poverty. 
Many people worry their lives out fancying that 
impecuniosity is about to befall them. “But you, 


and all of us, should shake off such baneful | 


apprehensions and trust in God to provide. Henever 
will see the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread. In this way we can turn all our 
thoughts and enérgies into more profitable channels. 
Aw Irattan Girt.—White is the most suitable colour 
for the occasion to which you refer. It is not un- 
becoming to anyone—excepting in satin, when it 
is considered trying to dark complexions. You 
have not broken any of our rules. 


A Srauncn Conservative.—Pronounce /2 Trovatore 
as if written Eel ‘lro-va-tor-e; both o’s long. 

EpitH.—You must have a bad digestion, if your teeth 
be not in fault, this often proves the cause of bad 
breath. You should consult a doctor about it, as it 
is a matter of serious importance. 


BERENGARIA.—1. You can obtain the frontispieces of 
this paper on application at the office of the 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, 
E.C. 2. You write fairly well. 3. See our reply 
already given with regard to the preservation of 
cut flowers. 4. “Maundy Thursday,” the day pre- 
ceding Good Friday,” was so called, because on 
that day our Lord said He gave a new command- 
ment “‘ that ye love one another,’’ when He washed 
the Apostles’ feet. The term is derived from the 
Latin dies mandatr. It is also to be attributed to 
the fact that broken food used to be given out to 
the poor out of religious houses in baskets—the 
ee maund signifying a basket. 


Sweer.—We could not tell you what flower would 
look the most becoming to you, worn in the hair, 
unless you had described your complexion. If you - 
have red hair poppies would not look well, nor 
would yellow blossoms, lilac or violet-coloured 
flowers would suit you best. If by taking the name 
‘* Sweep ’’ you mean that you are dark, then gold, 
red, or pink would look the best. 


A Foricno.—x. It isno longer the custom in Eng- 
land to offer wine and bridecake to visitors after a 
wedding. 2. Gloves ‘are always worn at dinner 
and evening entertainments, but not opera cloaks. 


Dotty.—For your new riding-habit you could get 
nothing more fashionable than ‘“ stockingette 
cloth.” ‘Write to some good shop and procure it, 
asking them to supply you with information, first 
of all, as to the quantity required and prices of 
different qualities ; also, let them send you details 
as to style, and some of their newest illustrations. 
You do not say whether you want a long ora short 
habit. ‘*Stockingette cloth” can be had at from 
8s. 6d. a yard and upwards. 


SterpHanotis.—The best advice that we can give to 
a young lady who says that she has “had a dis- 
appointment,” and wants to “while away her 
hours,” is this: try to do something useful for 
others, rather than amusing to yourself. You say 
you are “‘ young, pretty, have exceedingly attractive 
manners,—quite a lady, and have plenty of money.” 
Few could say as much, or would, were it true. 
But taking all you say for granted, your re- 
sponsibilities must be proportionally great, and 
your influence for good or evil, of which an 
account will be required hereafter. You need not 
try to ‘while away” time, you may have only tov 
little for the works of usefulness in which a rich 
woman with unoccupied time,- should be engaged. 
Have you no poor relations or neighbours ? 
Inquire of your clergyman, or doctor—they may 
suggest much that you could do. 


Viota.—We regret to tell you that no periodical 

’ wou'd insert such lines as you have enclosed. The 
metre is incorrect throughout, and there is not one 
original idea expressed in it. 


Hoopizr.—‘ Camelia” is pronounced as if written 
ca-meelia; ‘tulle’ as teul; and ‘‘moucher”’ (the 
verb to blow the nose or snuff the candle) as moo- 
shay. 2. Unless studying the piano with a view to 
becoming a professional player, do not inflict more 
of your practising on your family and neighbours 
than from an hour to two hours a day; if the latter, 
divide the hours, and ascertain when it will be least 
objectionable. 


Prari.—t. “ Petal’? is pronounced in an arbitrary 
way, as if written with double t—as pet-tal. 2. 
‘The opal is said to represent hope; the garnet and 
ruby, constancy; the pearl, purity; anda the dia- 
mond, innocence. The turquoise, prosperity; the 
emerald, success and love; the topaz, fidelity ; the 
sardonyx, conjugal felicity; the cornelian, content ; 
the amethyst, sincerity; the sapphire, truth. ‘This 
list of emblematic meanings, attributed respectively 
to the stones enumerated, is borrowed from the 
Polish. You write carelessly. 


Viotxt.—It is not within our province to prescribe 
for your complaints. We do not know what pro- 
duced them, nor the nature of your constitution, 
your age, nor condition in life. We should imagine 
that you had bronchitis. Consult a doctor; and 
remember that it is not seemly to describe your 
ailments on a post card. 

Forcret-mg-NoT.—Measure out the courts of your 
tennis ground with the measuring tape, and mark 
them out with chalk. There is a small machine 
sold for the purpose. The new rules for the courts 
are slightly changed this year, we believe. There 
is nothing wrong in beginning a letter with “I,’”’ 


Buiancnz H. B.—We are obliged to you for your 
enclosures, which, however, we do not require. We 
cannot promise to give work which may not be 
acceptable to all our readers. Why do you say 
** Creweling’’? There is no such word. 

GatatzeA.—There is no better material than fine jean 
for etching upon, and the best marking ink 

ZaAcBRA.—The CXIX. is one of the so-called alpha- 
betic Psalms, every eighth verse being preceded by 
a different letter of the Hebrew alphabet. There 
are various conjectures as to the meaning of these 
divisions, but as they were used for singing in the 


~ 


Temple, accompanied by instruments, it is gene. 
rally believed that they are divisions for the guid. 
ance of the leaders of the choir. -  - 

Mapemo1sELLe.—Your writing is so illegible that we 
found much difficulty in deciphering your number. 
less questions. It slopes the wrong way, and you 
would do better to use a broader nibbed pen. Read 
‘* How Can I Look my Best?’ Your general health 
appears out of order. There is no such’word as 
**mopishness,”’ and there ought to, be ‘no such 
thing, if we understand what you-mean by the 
expression. ; Te 

Mec.—We are much obliged by your kind letter and 
the long quotation, which we agree in thinking very 
pretty. E 

Dororny.—Loss of the eyelashes is a form of bald- 
ness, we believe, and may be remedied by tonics 
and stimulating lotions and painting with iodine, 
under the directions of a medical man. 

D.—Read Canon Rawlinson’s ‘Origin of Nations,” 
56, Paternoster-row, price 4s. 6d., which may give 
you the information you seek. 

Estuer DoLaro.—Your quotation will be found ina 
hymn-book. What does “ Yours fithey”’ mean? 
Curron.—You can obtain all the information you 
need on the subject of the local'Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Examinations from the Secretary, at Clifton, 
Miss C. Winkworth, 21, Victoria-square. Your 
writing is clear, but not pretty; you will improve its 
appearance by crossing your ‘‘t’s.’’ Do not betoo 

dithdent about yourselt. 


Bessiz.—You will find the pedigree of the Argyll 


family in Burke’s Peerage. Your writing is fairly 
good for your age. 


RurtnHiz.—Too hot drink, such as tea, would probably 


weaken the digestion. Your writing would be 
improved by the adoption of a broader nibbed pen. 
At present, what with pale ink and a scratchy one, 
it is not very legible. 


Mapamez Ancot.—1, You may transplant into larger 


pots, at any time of the year, when your plants are 
“‘pot-bound.”’ 2. We do not advertise pianoforte 
music, you had better inquire amongst your musical 
friends. 


May Queren.—We were much pleased with your nice 


grateful letter, and thank you tor it. See ‘‘ How Can 

I Look My Best ?” by ‘‘ Medicus,’’ page 180. Bath- 

ing the face with sage-tea soothes it when sun- 
urnt. 


Roszsup.—The combination of the initials “I.H.S” 


means, according to St. Bernardine of Sienna’s 
(1347) adaptation of them, esus Hominum 
Salvator, or “ Jesus of men the Saviour.” It was 
a Latin corruption of the Greek word signifying 
** Jesus” only, the long “ce” (H) being mistaken 
for a Greek capital H. 

Lity.—1. ‘‘ Liberal,’”’ as a name, was a political term 
first employed when Lord Byron and his friends 
brought out a periodical called the Liberal 
representing their opinions, not only as regarded 
their politics, but also in reference to religion and 
literature. In the present day, it distinguishes the 
views of those who are opposed to ‘Tories and 
Conservatives. 2. We have already given direc 
tions respecting the raising of the pie of velvet, 


A. B, C.—The shamrock was originally adopted as a 
symbol of Ireland, because St. Patrick nade use of 
it, to explain the mysterious doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity to the Irish, when preaching, to convert 
them to Christianity. The adoption of the thistle 
as an emblem of Scotland dates back to the time 
when the country. was -invaded by the Danes. 
Creeping along as noiselessly as possible under 
cover of the darkness at night, one of the Danes 
trod ona thistle and cried out, which caused an 
alarm in the camp of the Scotch, and they rose and 
defeated the insurgents. The selection of the rose 
as an emblem of England had its ‘origin thus :— 
the red rose was the badge of Edmund, rst Ear! of 
Lancaster ; and was likewise the cognizance of 
Edmund “ Crouchbacke,”’ second son of Henry III., 
and of John of Gaunt, sth Duke of Lancaster, in 
vi'tue of his wife, who was the sole heir and god 
child of Edmund.Crouchbacke. The House of 
York chose a white rose aS an emblem, in con- 
tradistinctioh to the red rose of the House of 
Lancaster, in the time of the thirty years’ civil war 
called the Wars of the Roses, and when Henry 
VII. married the heir of the throne, Elizabeth of 
York, the white and red roses were united. 

Hyacintu.—Put some treacle into a basin, and lay a 
few strips of card-board, to serve as ladders, tor 
the cockroaches to gain access to it, arid by this 

' means you will catch them in the morning. 

ExprerientiA Dei¥t.—We are much obliged for the 
kind suggestion, but think that sucha society as 
the one you name should be formed and conducted 
in local parishes. 1tis most cheering to us to hear 
of the “real comfort and profit” our magazine has 
afforded you. 


Cora V.—1. So far as your letter enables us to form 


an opinion, we say, continue the acquiintanceship, 
and so live that your companion may, be won to 
walk in the paths you yourself have chosen. There 
are many blessings in store for those who wait in 
the earnest spirit in which we are glad to see you 
write. 2. Attend that service from which you 
receive the greatest spiritual benefit; that is the 
great matter. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A LONELY GRAVE. 


AFTER their arrival at Wildbad Gastein 
Cora and her father spent their first 
night in one of the large hotels. It was 
crowded to its uttermost limits with 
visitors gathered from many countries, 
some of whom had come to try the 
waters ; others for the mere purpose of 
enjoying themselves. .._. 

The smell of many and strange dishes 
and the odour of cigars were a burden 
and weariness to Mr. Forest, only 
equalled to the effect on his nerves of 
the buzz of voices in the saloon and the 
sounds of music and merriment that 





[AY rights reserved. | “FOR A FEW MOMENTS FATHER AND DAUGSTER WEPT OVER THAT MARBLE SLAB.” 





arose without ceasing from the hotel 
gardens. 

“Another night in this place would 
kill me,’’ he said, as Cora and he met 
at breakfast the next morning. 

“Ts it too noisy, papa ?”’ -- 

‘Noisy! it is Bedlam let loose! But 
there will soon be an end of it. I will 
drive you to lodgings presently that will 
suit much better.”’ 

Cora was a little sorry to leave a scene 
at once so new and so ani- 
mated. She had been amused 
watching the people from the 
windows—the natives, with 
their high-pitched voices and 





| foreign appearance. 


Amused also in 
watching the strange gathering of visi- 
tors in the rooms within the house. 


But she was soon dressed for the 
journey, and with no word of regret 
seated herself beside her father in the 
old, lumbering coach he had ordered. 
They drove along a delightful country 
road, through groves of almond, olive, 
and mulberry trees, through vineyards 
green with budding vines, and at last 
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stopped before a large country house 
that in its day had, doubtless, been in- 
habited by someone of rank and con- 
sequence in the land. 


of Antoine Mylin and his wife Adelheid, 
and bore a strange look of faded 
gentility, of fine things put to mean and 
and inferior uses. Pigs ran about the 
noble courtyard, and rubbed themselves 
against the broken marble fountains. 


The stables were turned into cowhouses, ob 


and hens cackled from the weed- grown 
terraces. 

Antoine came to the gate to meet,the 
carriage, and seemed somewhat puzzled 
by ] Mr. Forest’s friendly greeting. 

“What! don’t you know me, Antoine 
Mylin? Must I introduce myself 
afresh:?”’. - 

The voice, more than the looks, 
seemed familiar to the old man; -he 
smiled with a slow, meditative smile, 
and said, in broken English, 

“T should say that it is the voice of Mr. 
Dugald Forest, but the looks ——’’: - 

He was impatiently interrupted. 

‘“‘ Never mind the looks, Antoine! I 
have, been ill, and have hardly recovered 

et.” 

* Ah ee come to the ‘valley of the 
Gastein’ to lic beside #er,’’ he replied, 
solemnly. 

** No, no, not yet Antoine! I have 
come here to get better, I hope; to try 
the waters once more—they cured me 
once, youknow. Have you lodgings for 
my daughter and myself?” 

“Ay i is this the pefzze ?”’ 

‘Yes, she is all I have in the world 
now. But have you lodgings, Antoine ? 
I am wearied to death with knocking 
about, and I want to settle down as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Adelheid,”’ called’the old man; and*} 
a woman appearéd ‘in a short woollen 
dress, whites apron, and high cap, and 
old as himself. , She had shrewder 
senses than her ‘husband knew Mr. 
Forest at joncé, but’ ‘began: wiping her 
eyes, as she. noted his altered appear- 
ance. i 

«So kenge — I should ‘not chave 
thought i1"" 2 osha, 

: Yeare" ‘change everytitdy. Have “you 
rooms for ‘us, Mistress’ Mylin ?’” 

Of coursé;,she had. Monsieur might 
have his choice of : any inthe house, and 
she would,be proud.,to walt _on him and 
on the: - petites Be y 


isd 







They hadi a saloon tO... themselves, 
large andi e as a.barn; ind bedrooms 
that might, ‘have... Wgdged nobility, but 
equally bar €, of, mer @inecessaries. 


But what,did Me matter’ ‘in the golden 
sunshine, when floods of light and heat 
bathed the vast rooms.? when the silent, 
tangled, weed - ngrown gardens were 
and the grapes ung, tich and raddy 
from the vines ?,, they: could get con- 
veniences and..garpetgs\, and 
when the chill. ‘winds and. frosts of winter 
threatened. 

One day Mr. Forest drove, with his 
daughter, to a small grave yard, near 
Hof Gastein, and there, amidst the 
carved crosses, wreathed with zyzmor- 
telles, he paused before a white marble 
slab. With’ ‘a Took of intense emotion 
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he pointed it out to Cora. 
that,’’ he said. 


Much startled, she repeated aloud, 


| ‘** Cora Millicent Forest!’ Why, papa, 
It was now a farmhouse in the hands | 


that is my own name; 
was buried there !”’ 

It is your mother’s grave; you never 
knew her, child; but she was.a tender, 
aftectionate wife, gentleasshewas lovely, 
and—and—lI believe 1 broke her heart.’’ 

‘OQ, papa, don’t say that !”’ 

“T fear it is too true, Cora.’’ Fora 
few minutes, father and daughter wept 
over that marble slab. Cora dared not 
ask any questions, her father looked. so 
ill and agitated, that she repressed at 
once the eager curiosity she felt to know 
his meaning. Better for her never to 


know than: to distress her father: by | 
recalling to his memory circumstances ,; 


solong past. But in the evening, when 


they were both sitting in the quiet : 


garden, he told her of his own accord, 
and the circumstances he then related, 
with some other incidents he did not 
mention, may be detailed in a few words, 

There is no part of the human life inde- 
pendent of the other part. The, growth 
ever goes on. One event influences 
many more. One feeling gives rise to 


succeeding feelings, and so, in Dugald | 


Forest’s experience, his earlier circum- 
stances gave rise to the events of his 
future ; they were the secret force that 
affected his whole life, and gave a mean- 
ing and colouring to what “seemed only 
reserve or eccentricity. 

His wife was the only daughter of an 
English physician, a widower, who had 
settled at Wildbad Gastein.. Numbers of 
his country people, attracted .by the 
fame of the Gastein baths and by the 


doctor’s well known skill, boarded at his | ie 


‘house while their cure was being effected. 
‘Many of these real or imaginary invalids 
were of high rank—pecrs, statesmen, and 
ladies of title. Millicent, as her father 
called her, was a great favourite with the 
guests ; she sat at the head of her 
father’s table, and acted the hostess in 
a pretty, unaffected way. Her bright 
and joyous spirit was like. sunshine 
amidst the rather dolorous atmosphere 
of the doctor’s house. It happened 
.she so fascinated some of the noble 
guests; that she had several offers of 
marriage, far above her expectations 
as regards rank and wealth. .. But she 
refused them all. Her heart was alréady 
given to the grave, thoughtful lawyer, 
Dugald Forest, aman, thirty-six years 
old, double her “age, and who lodged 
with Antoine Mylin. 


Much to the surprise of every one, and. 


very much to her father’s disappoint: 
ment, she was married to Dugald. 
Some months afterwards Mr. Forest 


went with his wife to stay at.her father’s, 
and again Millicent took the 


house, 
head of the table, and acted as mistress 
of;.the place, by her father’s express 
desire. 
‘Ere ong; -this became a source of trial 
“to: Mr. Forest. -idolised iis young 
wife to ‘stich’ a degre ee ww 

have had her whole at 
jealous of words that were. not ‘for him, 
and. of smiles bestowed on these high- 
born English idlers who stayed at ‘the 
house. 
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He remonstrated rather angrily, but 
Millicent, in the merriment of her inno- 


- cent heart, laughed at his remonstrance, 
‘and told him in her artless way what 


it looks asif I. 
, one 





| 








was really true, that he was the only 
in the wide world she truly 
loved. 
Perhaps there never was a pair less 
suited to each other than Dugald and 
Millicent, the grave, earnest, reticent 
man, with no touch of humour in his 
nature, and the bright “butterfly ” wife, 
who loved all that was lightsome, gay, 
and cheering. He misjudged her in 


every.,Way, called her: ‘vivacity by the 
hard name of ‘‘ frivolity,” 


and her love 

for pledsant.colours and pretty dress, by 
the ‘harsher terms of ‘‘ vanity and weak- 
ness.’ 

Millicent was the spoiled pet and dar- 
ling ofher father’s heart. Unaccustomed 
to contradiction and fault-finding, she 
grew impatient under Dugald’s reproofs, 
and answered back with a bitterness 
foreign to her nature. 

fe so matters went on, growing 
worse and worse, until one day, in high 
wrath, Dugald went off to England with- 


‘out saying farewell to his wife, and when 


he. arrived there wrote her a harsh, stern 
letter. Millicent did not reply to it, her 
father would not'permit her to do so, for 
he laid all'‘the blame of disunion to the 
husband’s charge, and regretted the day 
he ever. ‘acccepted hira as a_ son-in- 
law. - 
~ Weeks and months passed on. Dugald 


-was too proud to write again. 


One day a telegram reached him from 
Gastein, telling him of his wife’s dan- 
gerous illness, and recalling him.there. 

He. set, off post haste, but was too 


Millicent’s pretty face, with closed 
eyes, and drooping eye e-lashes, lay cold 
and marble-like on the pillow, and the 
nurse brought him a week- old atom of 
humanity, and told him it was his little 
motherless daughter. 

The anguish ‘that fell on his heart at 
finding his wife dead was like madness ; 
his brain be¢ame fevered, a long dan- 
gerous attack followed, during which he 
lay helpless and unconscious ‘at Antoinc 
Mylin’s house, whither he had gone after 
Millicent’ s’ ‘funeral. hi" 

Fora long time he’ could iiot bear to 
look*'at his child; \ it seemed a living 
reproach‘to hit for’: hardness and un- 
kindnéss* to" its. mother ; though, he 

hé had meant to be 
1d;it was only:his ‘intense’affection 

“herthatmaderhim jealous and 
exactiig. Dr. *Lennoxtloffered?to keep 
the child, in his ¢vouse—the ' ay relic 
of his’ dearly - loved. wifes viAn old 







. Servant’ who. had". ‘nursed Millicent in 


‘ her babyhood was to'take charge of it, 


and Dugald gladly agréed to this plan. 


Until “the doctor’s death, about nine 
years afterwards, poor little motherless 
Cora livéd in her grandfather’s house, 
left. pretty much to foreign servants ; 
and then her father brought her to 
England, and placed her in Mrs. Wood- 
house’s s charge, at “Westville Ladies’ 
College.’’- 

Mr. Forest’s life became that of a 
lonely recluse, so far as society was 
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concerned. He formed no new ties, 
and. appeared to think the only thing in 
the world worth living. for was the stern 
grind of perpetual work. He never 
spared himself—took no holidays, and 
not more rest than he could help, and at 
last the machinery had broken down 
from the long strain; and again he had 
gone to. Gastein to find, if he could, a 
cure from its waters. 

Happy was it for.Cora she had fallen 
into such capable hands as those of Mrs. 
Woodhouse. The child’s education was 
entirely left to her... The only point on 
which her.father expressed any interest 
was In the weak protest he occasionally 
made against his daughter being allowed 
to imbibe a taste for frivolity and vanity. 

Those quiet afternoons in the garden 
of Antoine Mylin’s hoyse were soothing 
beyond measure to, Mr. Forest’s over- 
wrought and wearied mind. They were 
like rest after a long day’s labour. ‘The 
exertions and irritations of business 
were over, he could watch the sun go 
down in peace, could ‘note the crimson 
and golden clouds fade betore the grey 
twilight, and feel: the repose of night 
"was coming next, ‘and that to-morrow 
would be as eventléss, as free from the | 
turmoil of life as ‘this closing day had 
been. is 

This daughter of his,was a new revela- 
tion to him. For the first time in his 
experience he .began to find she was 
someone whose opinion was worth hear- 
ing, someone who could think brighter 
and better thoughts: than his own were. 

Her sweet face—so like her mother’s 
~—-was yet of a loftier stamp, a more 
refined type; and in all her ways she 
seemed to aim towards a purer standard 
of rectitude than this world teaches with |. 
allits wisdom. . . 

No one could be freer from pretension, 
less desirous of .forcing her views on* 
others, or more- charitable to the erring 
than Cora was. Constrained by the 
love of her Saviour, she strove to follow. 
the Divine example, and ever looked’} 
forward with faith to the reality of the 
other life that never ends. oo 











Her father, who had seen so much of | i 


the world, ‘and knew of its evils, its 
stains, and spots, soon, recognised this. 
golden web: of religion underlying all 
her words and, actions. ,,He grew ito 
tespect it, and ,by;and-bye longed to 
know more of its source and fountain. 

59 on these evenings Cora sometimes 
tead aloud to ‘him from the Book that 
tells the secret, and:her voice:wa’s sweet 
and fresh as those -of -the’ birds that 
fluttered near the 'ru8tic seat; her cheeks 
bright as the half-wild roses ‘that clus- 
tered nearthem. , * °° 


They’often walked, to the little church- 4 


yard and stood awhile beside the white 


marble slab, not talking..much. of the ,,.f 
young wife, and mother, whose name it ; 
hore, but thinking of her-Mr., Forest ‘ie 


vith regret, Cora :with’ mysterious 
reverence, as she pictured to herself an. 
ideal of the mother she had never known. ' 
One afternoon they were returning ' 
from ‘the churchyard through .a larie | 
bordered on either side with: groves of 
trees, through the leaves of which the 
warm.sunlight glanced quivering on the 
Whiterogd. |. : 7: _ 4 






* 


A stranger appeared in the distance, 
dressed in a light tweed suit and alow 
round hat—unmistakably English in his 
look and mien. 

Cora, on whose arm her father leaned, 
looked towards the advancing stranger, 
and speedily brought herself to task. 

‘‘T must .be growing fanciful,’’ she 
thought ; “but perhaps that is because 
I never see any one I know here, and I 
imagine every Englishman must be a 


‘friend. But 7: positively could imagine 


that to be.Ralph Burges—his very walk, 
his face, his figure! How silly of me, 
to be sure!”’ 

Yet her heart gave a much more rapid 
throb than usual, despite her protest, and 
she smiled to herself at her folly. But 
the figure came towards them rapidly, 


-an answering smile on his face, and 


then Cora saw she was’not silly at all, 
for it was Ralph, in very person, stand- 
ing before her with outstretched kand. 
A bright flush rose to her face as she 
shook hands with him and:introduced 
him to her father. Ants 

‘‘This is Mr. Ralph Burges, papa, 
Nesta’s brother—you - have often heard 
me speak of hev.”’ if. 

‘“Yes, yes, to be sure! Have you 
come to try the baths of;Gastein; Mr. 
Burges ?”’ 2a 

“Oh, no!’ laughed ‘Ralph. ‘1 
don’t think I have ,;any need of the 
magical waters, for my health is of a 
robust kind, I am glad:to say.” 

» You cannot be:.too thankful for 
that,’’ retorted the invalid, solemnly. 

« How did you find us out? It seems 
so'strange,’’ said Cora. 

‘* Not strange at allz.. Nesta gave me 
your address before I ‘left home, and I 
have just called at !Antoine Mylin’s 
house. He directed me this way—in 
fact, came along the road with me until 
you appeared in sight.* 
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_ _, STARS OF EARTH; 
QR; OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER VII... 4. 7! 
Aucust.—On- tHe Heatu. 
« And the flowers!we:found so many,':. 
“That:it?almost:made us'grieve.. 
‘To:think theré ‘were some, ‘Sweet as any, 
‘That we were forced to leave.” 
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prickly thistle holds up its handsome head; 
without risk of being rooted up by ther 
farmer, who so perpetually strives, in vain, « 
to banish it from his cultivated lands. ‘ 

As the two girls ran about half wild, over 
the breezy common, their faces glowing with: 
health, their eyes lit up with animation and. 
delight, I compared them mentally with the , 
pale; sickly girls they were when they first 
came to. Fairview. Constant exercise in the .. 
pure air was already producing a wondertul 
change in ‘their bodily appearance, the study 
of the ‘common things’ of nature. had ; 
given a healthy tone to their minds, and . 
they had begun to look up to God, the’ 
great Architect of all His glad creation. 
The,;study of God’s good gilts ever ought 
to lead us on to value yet more than ever His 
greatest gift of all to man, even His well- 
beloved Son, who came to seek and save and 
die for' us. 

Fanny had gathered a bunch of thistles, and 
this"uncomfortable bouquet was in due‘comse | 
presented to me with a wry face, as she looked. 
at her‘ fingers. m4 

“Ah! ‘those that gather thistles must: , 
expect prickles.’ Let me look at them? , 
Three ‘kinds, I see, in your bouquet. The , 
one ,with the large purple head and the ~ 
prickly. spreading basket. (or involucre) outside - 
it is the musk thistle. You have also the true: . 
Scotch thistle, which is the emblem of Scot- ° 
land, as the rose is of England, the shamrock 
of Ireland. Your third flower is. the stemless. | 
thistle—its pretty flower springs direct from 
the earth, as though its stem had gone down. 
amongst the roots. The thistle is a compound. 
flower: (of the Composite family, or Com- 
posité,) like the daisy, for the florets all cone: 
apart,in the,same way, and have each their 
stamens and pistil. The. inner row of florets , 
is, always perfect—the large outer ones are: 
often.,imperfect. All thistles, have aot 
prickles, the stemless, for instance, has none ; 
but ,the Scotch amply makes up for it by | 
being covered with very sharp ones, “Have- 
you ever noticed the feathery sceds of the . 
thistle floating in the air on a fine day? ‘They 
are on the way to sow themselves, and thus. — 
they spread far and wide over the gyound. ' 
The. dandelion seeds distribute themselves in : 
the same way.” ; , 

««Some horrid. burs have got into my 
fringes, and I cannot get them away,” said — 
Fanny, laughingly, as she made vain’ at- _ 
tempts to get rid of the clinging, trouble- 
some things. ae 

«Let me pick them out of the fringe far: ’ 
you, and at the same time TI will tell you what 
they.,are. They belong to the . common. 
burdock (Composite), and by ‘attaching — 
themselves to people’s dress, or to the coats. 
of animals, they distribute their séeds from ™ 
place to place. The-leaves of the burdock are 
heart-shaped, large, and handsome; artists. 
take advantage of this, and often ‘introduce 
sketches of. them into their pictures of country’ 
landscapes. oa seh 

“There are two |inds of heather, growing 
on this common.. The crimson. heath, is 
pretty, but the flowers rustle like withered. ' 
leaves, and if you place ‘them. in water . 
they very soon turn a dull ‘ptrple colour. 
They belong to the heath family “(Zvéeacee), 
which is large, and. includes all ‘the Jovely 
greenhouse flowers, with their clusters of 
pink and white waxy blooms. Gardenets 
take .great pride in their heaths;_ those 
brought from the ‘Cape of Good ‘Flope. ure 
highly prized. ie step 

“The other specimen on this moor,is tho 
common heather. _ Its flowers are numberless, ~ 
the whole place seéms warm with thei rich 
glow. They love sunny places, whe:e the 
plough of the farmer will not disturb thera, , 


et 


sprinkled about ev-rywhere, and the brave, | buzzing about amongst ‘their clusters, seekiiiys 
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the stores of honey the little flower supplies. 
The calyx is divided into four or five parts. 
The corolla or blossom consists of one petal, 
divided also. 

«There is a handsome tree belonging to 
this tribe, the Arbutus—which grows wild 
about the Lakes of Killarney, but only in 
gardens here.” 

“Are these blue bells, Aunt Carrie? ” 
asked Laura, as she brought some of the 
-& fairy bells” for me to examine. 

‘Yes, the true kind; sometimes the name 
is given to the wild hyacinth that grows in 
spring, but that is a mistake. The four petals 
are joined together like a bell; the 
stems are so slender and delicate 
that the slightest breeze sets them in 
motion. The blue bell (Lzdiacec) 
is a general favourite; songs have 
been sung, poetry written in its 
praise, and wherever we go, into 
the depths of the shaded woods, 
we shall find it until the last 
autumn flowers have faded.” 

“T never knew wall flowers grew 
wild, and yet there are several of 
them on this heap of stones,” ex- 
claimed Laura. 

‘¢ One British kind is occasionally 
found on old walls, or amongst 
stones, where it grows without much 
moisture, and I am glad you have 
found this piece, for it is the type 
of aclass of plants about which I 
want to speak. It has four petals, 
which form across; this has given 
the name to the tribe; its lepals or 
divisions of the calyx are four also, 
and the seed is generally in a pod 
or pouch. The name is cruciform 
{or cruciferze), and there are about 
eight hundred varieties in the tribe, 
amongst which I may mention cab- 
bages, sea kale, turnips, brocoli, 
radishes, water cress—and indeed 
all kinds of cress. Then there are 
these wall flowers, the cultivated 
piants of which may, I think, fairly 
compete with any other garden 
flower in beauty of colour and 
delicacy of perfume.” 

‘‘T have something now that is 
meither a flower nor a rush,” said 
Fanny, producing what she called a 
_ curious plant.” 

“That is the common mare’s 
tail. Its stems are all jointed, you 
can pull them easily to pieces. It 
has whorls of long narrow leaves, 
with hard tips, and the flowers grow 
close to the upper leaves, very much 
out of sight. ‘The tribe is called the 
‘horse-tail family’ (Zgzzsetacez), and 
they are closely allied to the ferns, 
There are about seventy varieties, 
some of them are used for polishing 
wood and metal, as they contain a kind of flinty 
substance. Don’t confuse them with those 
pretty flowering rushes I see yonder, for they 
are quite different, and belong to the ‘rush 
tribe’ (Butomacee). That pretty red flower over 
in the pond belongs to the flowering rush; its 
leaves are sword-shaped, and spring from the 
root. It looks very handsome with its scarlet 
head just above the surface of the water. 
Another kind is the asphodel, which bears a 
spike of star-like yellow flowers. Those pale 
lilac flowers belong to the water plantain 
(the Plantain family, or Plantaginacee). It has 
broad leaves that taper to a point, and it loves 
the cool banks of rivers or shaded ponds.” 

Our walk from the common led us through 
some marshy ground, then over the rugged 
slopes of some hills, and as we were passing 
a kind ef quarry we came in full view of the 
home of the foxglove. Dozens of these 
statcly flowers were rearing the'r heads to the 
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height of four or five feet, and the only fault 


Fanny had to find with them was that she | 


could not find one that had its flowers all open 
at once. 

‘They never are in flower all together, for 
the lower blossoms open first, and the top 
ones remain closed until their turn comes. 
Village children call them ‘fairies’ petti- 
coats,’ 
what they suppose so dainty a garment 
should be. They belong to the fig wort 
family (or Scrophularinez), which is rather 


from some fancied resemblance to | 
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_ berries, and it grows in ruined, dismal old 





an important one. There are about two |! 
thousand species, and they are found in all ! 
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AFTERNOON TOILET. 


parts of the world, from the North Pole to 
the Equator. The calyx of the foxglove is in 
five divisions—the corolla, or flower, is shaped 
like a bell, it has four or five stamens, and one 
pistil. The handsome snapdragon of our 
gardens and the ‘germander speedwell’ of 
our hedges belong to this tribe. The 
latter you know well, a bright blue 
flower like a bird’s eye; it is sometimes 
mistaken for the ‘forget-me-not,’ which 
is another spring flower and belongs to 
the borage tribe (or Boraginaceez); so does the 
‘viper’s bugloss,’ which has rough leaves, 
covered with bristles; and loves the neigh- 
bourhood of old walls and quarries, which it 
adoms with its rose-coloured or blue flowers. 
I should like to tell you about the nightshade 
tribe, chiefly to advise you to avoid the 
‘ deadly nightshade,’ a plant of ill-repute, for 
every part of it is poisonous. It has lurid 
purple flowers that give way to black shining 








| bunch being used. 


places. From this plant .a poison called 
belladonna is procured. 

“The bittersweet (night - shade family, 
or Solanacee) a twining plant with purple 
and yellow flowers and heart-shaped leaves 
belongs to this tribe, and perhaps you 
will be surprised to hear our old friend ‘the 
‘potato’ is one of the same family. Ever 
since Sir Walter Raleigh brought it from 
Virginia, in 1586, it has been a favourite vege- 
table. But even the potato plant is not with- 
out faults, for its leaves and berries are slightly 
narcotic. In our next walk I hope we shail 
find some September fruits; at any 
rate we will have a hunt for them.” 





THE DRESS OF THE 
MONTH. 


THE June roses have fled, the heat 
of July and August is over, and be- 
fore us spreads the cool September, 
from whence we shall gradually slide 
into the chilliness of October almost 
without recognising the change of 
seasons. In our dress, however, we 
are obliged to make some alteration, 
and for this, of all months, it is 
perhaps the most difficult to dress. 
The summer garments are a little 
too cool; the autumn ones not yet 
thought of, much less purchased. 
In this dilemma there is always 
black to fall back upon; black, in 
which everyone logks well, and in 
which no one can on the side 
of over-dressing. It has been more 
valuable than ever to us since the 
introduction of the coloured kiltings, 
or balayeuses, enabled us to give a 
touch of colour, in a natural way, 
to the blackness of the costume. 
Nothing was ever more easy to 
make than they are, or more in- 
expensive to purchase. Turkey-red 
twill is quite good enough for a 
gitl’s use, and the kilting of the 
two-inch-wide frill can be done at 
‘any shop in town where the kilting 
machine is kept, for about a halt- 
penny a yard. The kilting may 
be of any and every colour, but red 
and old-gold are the most popular ; 
and the possessor of two or three 
sets of different colours need not be 
considered very extravagant. 

The colour of the a/ayeuse must 
be repeated on the bonnet or hat, 
which, if red, may be effected by a 
red poppy or red satin bow at the 
throat as well. Small artificial 
sunflowers are now made, to be 
worn at the side of the neck, 

ensconced in the black lace necktie, quite a 
Indeed, these floral 
ornaments are quite a feature in everyones 
dress, and I must confess that I like them, 
for what could be more - suitable than 
flowers to the young? The floral bonnets 
have always been peculiarly pretty, and I shall 
never forget the pretty effect of asmall bonnet 


| of blue forget-me-nots which was worn by the 


fair-haired daughter of a noble family when 
they first came out, and the extreme sult- 
ability of the style to her modest. and flower- 
like face. re 
In the evening young girls may wear 
new floral tan et ie ruffle of leafless 
flowers, tied round the throat, and having 4 
few tendrils of hanging buds and leaves. 
Buttercups on black, scarlet pimpernel on 
pale blue, or violet would make pretty neck- 
laces. Two of the most fashionable collars of 
the day—both to be worn with the lace frill— 
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are Ulustrated on this page, the first being | Fig. 3 an easy method of trimming-up an elbow 
made of coloured crossway-cut silk or India | 


muslin, gathered at the back and on the 
shoulders, 
and extend- 
ing scarf-like 
down the 
front, the 
edges being 
trimmed 
with lace, 
and a tiny 
flower bou- 
quet making 
a finish at 
the neck. 
Fig. 2 is a 
linen collar, 
rounded at 
the corners, 
edged with 
lace, and 
tied with a 
coloured 
cord and 
tassel at the 
neck. Then 
there are the 


neck, of lace 
and muslin, 
which form 
a finish to 
any dress. 
Little floral 
trinkets are 
much worn 
by young 
ladies, sprays 
of forget-me- 
nots and 
lilies of the 
valley being 
particularly 
FIG, 2. popular. 

I daresay that most of my readers have 
seen the small head-nets made of gold or 
silver thread.. .They are very easily manu- 
factured for oneself, with a rather coarse steel 
crochet-hook. The pattern may be taken 
from any antimacassar wheel, or even a square 
which has a rounded centre, both of them 
being very open. The edges are finished with 
pearl beads, or else with tiny gold sequins, 
which can be purchased by the dozen at any 
fancy shop. These gold squares form a pretty 
finish to the hair-dressing of a young lady or 











FIG, 3. 


to the top of a cap for her mamma. The border ' 
of the cap may be a wreath of some small 
buds and leaves, mounted on a wire, and the 
net laid lightly over them. ‘ Mamma’s caps” 
‘are a subject of great interest to so many girls 


that I give them this hint in passing. At | with cross folds of satin. 


bows for the ! 





sleeve, to be worn in the evening, is shown. 
The newest lawn-tennis aprons are made of 
écru silk sheeting, edged with red of the same 
material, as a border, on which is embroidered 
a wreath of flowers, the pockets and the bib 


are a.co red. Many young ladies are making | 


themselves caps for tennis in the shape of the 
well-known Neapolitan fisherman’s, which re- 
sembles a pointed jelly-bag more than any- 
thing else. It is finished by a tassel at the 
end, and may be of a dark red, or else may 
match the costume in colour. Many people 
crochet them in ordinary double crochet, but 
nearly any material answers for them, such as 
cashmere or sateen, as the cap can be made 
to fit the head by means of a wide elastic 
band run into it. Talking of aprons reminds 
me that I have seen some very pretty: and 
useful ones made of the ordinary glass cloths, 
with their red and blue cross-bars, the border 
for them being made of crewel, or ingrain 
cotton, stars or sprays, embroidered in the 
squares of the border. These aprons, being 


of linen, are, of course, perfect as to their. 


washing capabilities. The bibs of aprons are 
now gathered into the neck and waist-bands, 
and handkerchief-aprons are more diversified 
than ever. The last one I saw was very simple, 
and consisted almost entirely of one large 
handkerchief, hemmed with a small gathering 
made to mark the waist-line, about five inches 
from one of the points. This turned that 
point into a bib, the gathered part being the 
waist, the two points on either side being tied 
back by ribbon strings. A square pocket of 
plain sateen was placed in the centre. 
Everyone is still wearing the jaunty “ creole 
turbans,” or “toques”; they are so comfort- 
able, so pretty, and so easily made at home to 
match any dress. The cost of them is a mere 
trifle. A net foundation, price sixpence; a 
quarter of a yard of velvet, Is. 6d., or less; 
and the top is found at home in the material 
of the dress, or else in one of the pretty Indian- 
looking materials to be found in every shop. 
And nowI must have a little chat about 
colours. Black and white, of course, are once 
more in fashion, especially in spots and stripes; 
and they will remain so during the autumn. 
Old-gold or buff and dark brown are fre- 
quently mixed in hats and bonnets, par- 
ticularly for young people. Crimson and 
mauve, deep pink and violet, scarlet and deep 
plum colour, pale blue and violet, crimson and 


dark blue, purple and old gold, are all con-- 


trasts or harmonies of colour, allowable both 
in the dress and on the hat. All these facts 
are useful in guiding us in our way to making 
up either new or old dresses. Also that cotton 
and silk are now worn together, and linen and 
silk also. Cashmere is constantly made up 
with foulard and sateen, while serge may also 
be mixed with both. I have lately seen several 
old silks—especially black ones—‘‘ done up” 
most cleverly with spotted sateens, and made 
to look almost better than new. The same 
may be said of the deep red Turkey tvwill, 
which has been utilised for gathered fronts, 
sleeve gatherings, and the balayeuse kiltings ; 
and there is no doubt but that clever people, 
having old dresses of any kind to ‘do up,” 
are now revelling in the delights of an almost 
endless choice of material. 

The dress illustration of the month gives a 
useful afternoon toilette—blue foulard, having 
spots of various colours. Under-skirt is of 
suk or cashmere and trimmings of foulard. 
The flounce is pleated and headed with flat 
loops of satin arranged in rows. The bodice 
trimmed with folds of foulard, and a plastron 
of satin. A satin scarf is folded round the 
basque, and is trimmed with two rows of 
loops; the folds are finished at the back by 
bows of satin. Another bow is placed at the 
side of the collar. The sleeves are finished 





ONCE AGAIN, 
A BALLAD STORY. . ij 


Ir was late on an autumn evening that a man 
might have been seen wandering about round 
the palings of a-small park which lay a, mile 
away along the broad high road from. the little 
fishing village of Brentley. 

He was evidently a gentlemen, or his 
manner might have caused some suspicion. 
He peeped over the palings, he tried the gates, 
and after a while seated himself on the 
ground under a large tree which was tinted 
with gold and brown—its autumn garniture—- 
and covering his face with his hands he re- 
mained as if in deep thought until a child’s 
voice roused him— 

‘“« What is the matter wis you—you—man.7’ 

The *“man”’ the little maid addressed un- 
covered his face, and looked at the child as 
she repeated, ‘‘ What is the matter wis you, 
and where do you come from ?” 


-“ Come from! a long, long way ; farther 


_ than you have been, or ever will go, I should 


think,’”’ he answered, in a low and gentle voice ; 
“but where do yoz come from ?” 
“From the Lodge there, that’s where I 
live; it’s a very pretty ittle house all covered 
wis flowers in the summer, it is.” " 
‘You come from there ?” answered her new 
friend, rising hurriedly ; ‘then tell me whatis 
the name of the lady who lives in the large 
house.” : 
“There is an old lady, and two or three 
young ladies—Miss Flora and Miss Agnes and 
Miss Margaret.” : 
‘“« Where, then, are those who once lived 
there ?” said the stranger; ‘ their names wore 
Mainwaring ; there was only one daughter.", 
‘Oh! I don’t know nosing about them,” 
answered the child, looking with wonder into 
the agitated face of the man. 
“You do not know where they are gote, 
then ?” he said, rising from his seat. 
- «No! I never heard tell of them.” 
‘Good-bye, child!’ he said; and turning 
slowly away he walked on along the dusty 
high road, the child watching him till he was 
out of sight. : 
He neared at length a small wood, at the 
entrance of which was a little gate and narrpw 
path beyond. He stood for a moment gazing 
earnestly into the depths of the trees, and 
then opening the gate took his way along the 
path. It was many years since his feet lad 
trod that way, but it was very little altered; 
and though the underwood had much thick- 
ened, he found his way to one spot which,he 
had seen in dreams many times since last ‘he 
had visited it. : 
There stood the old tree on which two 
names had been carved. Were they still there ? 


_ He sprang forward eagerly to scan the bark ; 


yes, plain to read were they—‘ Alice Main- 
waring,”’ “ Everard Lascelles.” 

“Oh, where is she, my darling — my 
darling!’ he murmured half aloud, leaning 
his head against the tree, 


“J linger round the very spot 
Where years ago we met, 
And wonder when you quite forgot, 

Or if you quite forget. 
Did you marry that man, or are you still free ? 
Would you, love, once again, meet me once 
again? Standing here old memories fill my 
heart to bursting; all the old love is waking; 
must it wake in vain? I feel your dear, 
warm fingers in mine; hear your dear voice 
bidding me to set you free, for your mother’s 
sake. Oh, my loye, my love! shall we never 
meet again!” 

Hearing voices and footsteps, he moved on 
hurriedly, for he did not care to be seen there, 
even by strangers, for there were tears in his 
brave bright eyes—unusual visitants to them; 


950 
but ke had loved this girl, and cherished 
her memory*ever since their final parting. 

We had been penniless.- A rich suitor came 
tu woo her at the moment when the sudden 
deathof her father -had reduced them almost 
to beggary, and, persuaded by her mother’s 
tears and prayers, Alice had consented to 
break her engagement with Everard, but to 
marry no one else for at least a year. 
Poor girl! she hoped that in that time her 
lover would be able to offer her a home that 
her mother would think sufficiently good. It 
was many years ago, and their lives had 
drifted apart. He had been working hard 
and steadily, but at the end of the stipulated 
year he had not attained ertough money to 
kegp a wife in the manner he knew Mrs. Main- 
warkig required, so he had written one short 
Jetler to her to say so. .That letter had never 
been answered, and he had heard no tale or 
tiding offthem since. 

A. fortunate speculation had at that time 
mide a rich man of him, and still, true to his 
first love, he has come back to England to 
seek her. 

She was married and her mother dead, 
he thought, as he hurried away from the foot- 
steps which had disturbed him; but he would 
walk to Brentley and make inquiries of them 
there. How well he remembered the village 
in the old happy days, when he and Alice were 
sent there on shopping errands — those de- 
lightful walks—and the rest at that ae in 


the wood, beneath the old tree on which their | 


names were cut. 
yeslerday. 

‘The people who hud disturbed Everard were 
a Jatly and a little girl. 

“ Here if is, mamma,” said the child. “I 
am glad; it is a long walk, is it not?” and 
she flung herself down at once beneath the 
old tree. ‘‘ Here is plenty of room for you, 
mammy, dear,” she continued; ‘‘is it not jolly 
to get arest!’’ 

“T am not very tired, love,’’ answered her 
mother, but she sighed heavily as she took her 
place beside the little girl. 

_ Why do you sigh then, naughty mother?” 
she asked, looking up into her mother’s face. 

‘A foolish habit, dear, that is all,” she 
answered. 

“Well, now, you know you promised that 
the. very next time we came here you would 
tell me a story about this tree, and why you 
like to come dragging all over here to look at 
it, I am sure our Pinchden trees are quite as 
beautiful.” 

“More beautiful, Vera, but not so dear to 


Oh, it all: seemed only 


me. When I was a girl, you know, T lived | 


here, and used to come very, very often to 
this little wood; first of all to play with my 
doll, and—and then to sit here in the long, 
sweet summer evenings wilh someune who 
was very dear tome, Vera. Look there, above 
your head; you will see his name and mine.” 

‘¢Oh, mamma! but that was another lover 
before you knew papa, then ?”’ ; 

“No, dear. I knew papa then, but I did 
not /ove him as I did afterwards. Poor papa! 
he was very good to me, Vera, but I q 
Never mind, I cannot tell you any more to- 
day; itis a long time ago since I sat beneath 
this tree in the old happy days. When you 
are rested, dear, we will go home again.” 

Vera was silent for a few moments, and 
then she said— 

“TY think you have not told me a pretty 
story, mother, but a sad truth.” 

Mrs. Fleming smiled sadly as she answered, 
“Yes, dear; but I hope when: I can tell you 
all that it will bea lesson: to soz, teaching 
you to follow the! instructions of one, of the 
wisest of men, who bids us to‘ our ¢ ow selves 
he true,’ ahd ‘then we‘ never’ can be false to 





any man. 7’, 


gaAnd-so hand 
strolled home, again,. and Everard : Lascelles 


in-hand: the. mother and child), 
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| reached Brentley and learned that Miss 


i rich city merchant, and they had sold the old 
hall, and her mother had lived with them 
till she died. Now he was dead, and the 
widow lived at Finchden with her oniy little 
girl. Very well off they were, but shc never 
looked or seemed happy, they said—not when 
he was alive, nor since his death. He had 
been dead five years now. 

Finchden! He would go there to-morrow, 
and ordering a bed and supper at the little 
inn, he lay awake there till the morning, 
| listening to the waves breaking on the shore, 
saying, over and over again, “Old love is 
waking; must it wake in vain ?” 

% # # at % 

“*Mamma—mamma!”’ cried little Vera, 
running to her mother’s room, “ there’s a 
gentleman driven up to the door in a dog-cart, 
and whom we don’t know, and he’s the image 
of alittle old faded photograph in your own 
book, which you let me look at sometimes on 
Sundays.” 

“My dear Vera, what do you mean?” 
asked her mother, looking up from her writing 
in a perplexed manner. 

A loud ring at the door-bell followed. 

‘‘ There—there he is,” said the child. “Who 
can it be?” 

‘The tax-gatherer, dear, I should say, so 
early in the morning,” answered her mother, 
with a smile at the child’s excitement. 

“No, but I tell you, mother, he is a gentle- 
man, and like a picture in your book.” 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, madam,” 
said the maid. ‘Frisbey says she is a stranger. 
He desired me to tell you this.” 

“Who can it be? I do not like secing 
strangers,” said Mrs. Frecling. ‘Go down, 
Stanley,” she continued, turning to her maid, 
“and say that I do not receive until five 
o’clock, and that if he will send up his name 
and business I will attend to it.” 

He was pacing the room, thinking every 
moment an age—looking at the ornaments 
and the pictures, at the lovely garden, from 
where the sweetest scents came through the 
window which opened to the ground, wonder- 
ing if she would know him or care to see him 
if she did. 

The door opens; he starts forward. Only 
the maid to deliver her mistress’s message. 

“Tell her,” he said, ‘I have no business; 
I only wish to see her. Say my name is 
Lascelles; stay, take her my card.” And 
again he commenced the restless pacing of 
the room, till the door opened again, and a 
little, frail, tender-looking woman, with white 
face and lips, stood before him. 

“¢ Alice.” 

‘* Rverard.” - ; 

They could not tell anyone what either said 
next, but Vera could not think what business 
it waswhich kept mamma so long. 

She went into the garden and tried to peep 


too far back in the room for her curiosity to 
be gratified. Her maid chose to take her for a 
walk, but she said she could not go till she 
had seen. mamma. ‘ 
“Why, Emma, this strange man may be a 
murderer or a madman. Do you think I coudd 
go'out,” she said, ‘and leave mamma to his 
mercy ?” ve 
The maid laughed, but let her have her way; 
and Vera hovered about the windoy till the 
gong was sounded for luncheon, and to her 
great joy she heard her mother’s voice calling 
her. Nae 





i 
“‘T am here, mamma,” she said, coming in. 


quickly through the open window. 
‘Vera, dear, youwereright; this gentleman's, 


gazing first into the stranger's face anc then 


‘ 


| Mainwaring had married Mr. Freeling, the: 


into the drawing-room, but they were seated | 


| 
| 











‘picture zs in my book. Shake hands with hins.”*+ 
Wonderingly Vera ‘did-as she was desive:]. - 


: expressions to her in both of them. 


into her mother’s, for there were.new Strange 

“‘ How like yoz—I am so glad, Alice,” he 
said; and then they went into luncheon, and 
Vera was too puzzled to eat much; and after 
lunch wag ended this strange gentleman went 
away, and mamma ‘watched him from the 
window till he was quite out of sight, and 
then coming back into the room she took 
Vera into her arms ‘and kissed her warmly, 
saying— : 

“The story I was going to tell you, my 
darling, has a happier ending than I dared to 
hope it would have. That was Everard Las. 
celles.” 

“The name on the tree!” exclaimed Vera. 

“Yes, dear, he has come back to me never 
to leave me more. I pray you will try to love 
him, Vera, for little mother’s sake,” 

The “old love” had ‘woke again,” nor 
had it “ woke in vain.” 





BATHS AT HOME AND BATHS 
BY THE SEA. 
By Mepicus. . 


THE morning bath, or tub, as it is often called, 
is eminently suited for the constitution of 
everyone, young or old, unless exceedingly 
delicate. If you have not been in the habit 
of indulging in this luxury, IT do not advise 
you to commence the habit of matutinal cold 
water bathing all at ofice. The tepid soap 
bath will, in nine cases out of ten, suit young 
girls better, and they. will not have taken a 
dozen morning baths of this kind before they 
become sensible of an increase in the appetite, 
in strength, and in good spirits, and in the 
capability of enjoying life and everything of 
good that is in this life. By the use of the 
soap bath, too, the complexion gradually be- 
comes more clear and delicate, the roseate 
hues of health begin to-bloom on the cheeks, 
and the skin is rendered as soft and pliant as 
that of alittle child. .This bath, too, causes 
the eye to’ become beautifully clear, and 1 
know of nothing else that will do this. 

Now, what is it you require in order to 
render this bath of mine quite a luxury, as 
well as an invigorator of both mind and body? 
Why, the soap bath is simple in the extreme. 


| In your dressing- room you’ have cold soft 


water and a sponge, probably placed there 
over night, so that it is, in the morning, of the 
same temperature as the air; then you have a 
nice soft turkish washing glove, and a piece of 
plain yellow or primrose soap—not scented, 
that were dangerous to health; then standing 
before a basin of /of water, the whole body is 
quickly lathered and ribbed thoroughly. 
This ought to occupy not, more than say three 
minutes, and after this conies the cold sponge 
bath, which need not take more than a 
minute ‘and a half. A. moderately coarse 
towel should be used; anid the skin-should be 
thoroughly dried. Remember that'the towel 
must not .bé rough enough to irritate the skin, 
but only to produce a pleasant glow; remembcr, 
too, that theré'must be no dawdling over the 
bath—dawdle as* much “as you please while 
dressing, but bathe with judicious ‘eclerity ; 
and remember, thirdly}that' you must never 
neglect to wet the ‘héad' with cold water, else 
disagreeable sensatioh$ maybe the result. 
The bath is to be takén on'an empty 
stomach, and immediately after getting out of 
bed.. The slight shock catised by the cold 
water will be succeeded ‘by feelings very 
delightful indeed, feelings which I might 





‘describe if I chose, but will not; as I-want you 


to, experience-them. | a aks 

‘here are sponge baths, and plunge ‘baths. 
and shower: baths, all of which ‘may be taken 
at home, but of all.forms of ‘household bath- 


. ing commend me to the one I have just tried 
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to describe. In cold weather, I may tell you, 
ereat advantage will be found from drying and 
dressing in front of a fire. Having dressed 
and had breakfast, eaten I trust leisurely, 
half an hour’s brisk walking will do you all 
the good in the world. 

This walk greatly aids the effect of the 
bath, and tends to raise the spirits and cause 
everything to appear couleur de rose during 
the rest of the day. 

T said take the bath in your dressing-room, 
because the air of the bed-room is, generally 
more or less vitiated, but if the convenience of 
the former is not to be had, better have it in 
the room in which you sleep than not al all. 
The air of a bed-room, however, has no right 


to be impure, if people wonld only take my | 


advice- and sleep with a little bit at the top 


of the window open;, the most. delicate } 


maiden can do this with impunity almost, 
if not quite, all the year round. 

The ‘soap bath renders those who take it 
regularly hardy and happy. They come in 
time to have the keenest relish for life-exist- 
ence, the appetite is increased, and indigestion 


. kept at bay; ‘and if ever they do catch cold, 
which is unlikely, the complaint lasts but a . 


very short time indeed, and is seldom painful 
or dangerous. Of course, during a cold, the 
bath must be foregone fora few days. You 


may commence the use of the soap bath at | 


any age, or at any time of the year. 

Just one or two additional remarks, and I 
have done with the morning bath at home, and 
will then take you off to the seaside. 


(1.) Then you must consult your own feel- 


ings as to whether or not. you ought to con- 
tinue the bath through the.livelong winter. I 
should say, ‘‘Try to do so.” 

(2.) Let the first sponge, full of cold water, 
be applied to the head and shoulders and 
adown the spine, 


(3.) If you feel too much exhausted in the | 


morning for a cold bath, from having been up 
late, raise the temperature of the cold: bath 
several degrees. 

(4.) Be guided by your own feelings as to 
the temperature of the hot and cold water. 
You ought to have a’small bath thermometer, 


. price about. 1s.; in.order to regulate the tem- 


_ for the water in the basin. 


perature ; from, 32 to 60 degrees would be 
right for the cold bath, and about go degrees 


(5.) A.cold bath may be taken with ad- 
vantage when the body is heated, from what- 
ever cause, so long as there is no exhaustion 


. or fatigue; but never go into the: water if 


there be the slightest feeling of chilliness, nor 
after a full meal. : 


‘And now for a word by the sad sea wave. 
A course 'of sea-bathing, even if it only lasts 
for'a week or ‘a fortnight, and if taken judit 
ciously, is extremely. invigorating. The first 
thing that most young girls do when they first 
go to the seaside is to ‘go wild.”- Y ou will 
pardon me the expression, I am surea; it is 
njeant for your’good, ‘and to watn‘you ;gainst 
that over-excitement which the very s ght of 


the ocean hardly ever fails to induce in the 


young. This ought to be kept within bounds; 


pleasure to’ be obtained at’ the seaside, if it is © 


to’be beneficial, ought to be more of the quiet 
and dreamy kind. While feeling thus you.are 


laying up a store of health and vigour which ° 


will do you execllent service when you get 
back to town or to your own inland home. 

I do not advise any girl to begin bathing the 
very first day of her arrival at the seaside. 
Better she should spend this day loitering. on 


the sands or among the rocks, where, if-she’*| ‘it: 


has any taste for thé beautiful, she will*find' a’ 
thousand and one objects to intérest- “ler, 
Indeed, at the seaside one cannot be too much 


out of doors, and as for children they may.with- 


benefit paddle about among the wavelets, or 
build sand castles all day long. Avoid parties 


and concerts while on your maritime holiday. 
Your pleasures ought to be of the very quietest 
nature possible. 

Take plenty of exercise, but do not fatigue 
yourself, and beware of a too hot sun. Go to 
bed early and be up before the mists of morn- 
ing have quite gathered themselves off the sea. 
Do not forget that: the evenings are often 
chilly ; it is well, therefore, if you mean to 
enjoy a walk after nightfall, to change your 
| dress for it, putting on thicker boots, and 

flannels ought always to Le worn, for. the 
| changes of temperature are often very trying 
; even to the robust. 

While at the seaside you ought to enjoy 
_ yourself all youcan. I only want to warn you 
against excitement and fatigue. 

Now as to actual sea-bathing. If you are 
really strong and hardy you may have a dip in 
| the ocean before breakfast; in most: cases, 
however, it is far bett:r 0 wait until the day 
is more advanced—about three hours after the 
morning meal would therefore be the best 
time. Do not hurry down to the seaside, but 
walk at a moderately brisk rate, so that you 
‘may be neither very hot nor too cold. 
Nothing is more dangerous than going into 
the water either fatigued or cold. 

If you can swim by all means do so; if not, 
| there is nothing more easy than to learn ; it is 
a very nice accomplishment even fora lady, 
and if you once gain confidence it is one that 
is easy of acquisition and impossible to forget. 

Tadvise the use of a bathing cap in order 
, to prevent the hair from being injured with 
the salt water. When you go first into the 
' sea lave the face well, and afterwards get the 
whole body under water as speedily as possible. 

Never stop very long in the water—three 
minutes will be long enough for the first day; 
and ten minutes will be found long enough for 
any young girl. ; : 

As. soon as you come out rub the body 
instantly with-a roughish towel, and. finish 
| drying with~a smoother one; then dress 
leisurely, and if you should feel at all faint of 
sick Jie down fora short time, it will soon 
pass off: ae ; 

After dressing is just the time for a nice; 
brisk walk, and it is the time for something 
else’ which you ought not: to feel ‘ashamed to 
carry in your pocket—I mean a light-biscuit. ' 

Great benefit while at the seaside will bé 
got from having the usual soap bath in the 
morning before going down to breakfast, 
followed ‘by a sponge bath of salt instead of 
fresh water. 
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Wrens LEARNING TO Sinc.—A wren built 
her nest: in a box, so situated, that a family 
had_ an opportunity of observing the mother- 
bird instructing the young ones in the art of 
| singing’ peculiar to the species. She fixed 
herself on one side of the opening in the box, 
directly before her young, and began by sing- 
ing over her whole song very distinctly. One 
of the young then attempted to imitate her. 
After proceeding through a few notes, its 
voice broke, and it lost the tune. The mother 
‘immediately recommenced where the young 
one had failed, and went very distinctly 
through with the remainder. The young bird 
made a second attemipt, commencing ‘where 
it had ceased before, and ‘continuing the 
song as long as it was able; and when the 
note was again lost, the mdther began anew 
where it stopped, and completed it. Then 
_the young one ‘resumed the: tune, and finished 












Nits ‘This dont, the. moth¢tsang’. over, the - 
b whole Sepits oF nowes a Second-time:with great '|. 
| precision: abd 4" second ‘of the young: at~|/' 





“tempted-to follow, 
samc course: Wit 


i peated day after day, and several times in a day. 


i¢awren pursued the: 
withithis' as with -the:firsts.,and=|- 
so with the third’and fourth. This was re- |-. 
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PATTY GILLHAM. 


In Memoriam. 


“Tn the midst of life we are in death.” 


THE following lines were written in memory 
of little Patty (Martha Gillham), who was 
accidentally killed by the sudden blow of a 
swing, at the Crystal Palace Centenary of 
Sunday-schools, on June 30, 1880. She was 
one of sixteen who had’ been specially trained 
to sing on that occasion by her teacher, Mr. 
A. -J. White,- of the Sermon-lane Mission 
Schools, Islington, by whom, and the teachers 
generally, she-was greatly beloved. 


It is not only the aged 
And the sick who:are called away, 
The summons comes for the children. 
In the midst of their merry play. 


Away from the busy city, 
In the summer sunshine bright, 
There went: forth a band of children, 
With hearts that were gay and light. 


Sixteen of them, with their teachers, 
Joined the army of those who sang; 

Through the transept of the Palace 
Their youthful voices rang. 


They sang of the birds and flowers, 
They sang of the home above, ~ 

They sang of its joy and gladness, 
And the Heavenly Father’s love. 


Then they wandered. about the gardens,. . 
And they played beneath the trees, 

-\nd the sound of their happy laughter 
‘Was carried on the breeze. 


And one of them, little Patty, : 
Was the merriest of them all; 
She was first-in the fun and frolic, . 
. The race, and the game at ball. 


But there came a hush.to the laughier, 
And a stop to the meity play, ~~’ 
For suddenly in one instant ° 
The child was called away. 


No time for a. thought or a whisper, 
No time for a last good-bye, 

Ere the spirit had fled tor ever 
‘To:its home-beyond the-sky. 


So it is not only the aged : 
And the sick who are called away ; 

The summons comes for thé’ children 
In the midst of their happy play. 


And the Lord that-took little Patty. 
Is speaking to us-to-day, |! 
‘And-whispering, Be ye ready, 
Lest I come'and call you away. 


Do you ask how can I be ready ~ 
To enter that world ‘of light ? 
How canachildso sinful; ©  ‘%: 

Be fit to dwell in God’s sight > 


This is the Lord’s own answer, 7 
And a child can take it ‘in + Deere 
The precious blood of Jesus '°--- + 4 

Can cleanse us from aéé our sin. 


JULIA SQUIRE. 











HOW 


THE accompaniment of a song may, by 
many, be considered an easy task compared 
to a solo performance on the accompany- 
ing instrument. Yet I venture to think 
that a judicious — shall I say helpful »— 
accompaniment requires more qualifications, 
or even gifts, than are necessary to the solo 
player. 

With the limited space at my disposal I 
shall find it convenient to place my views 
and recommendations before you in the 
most condensed and methodical manner 
possible, 

First, you have either to accompany your- 
self or another vocalist. In either case you 
must be able to play the accompanying part 
with ease and absolute correctness. To fail in 
the former would hamper the singer (yourself 
pr another) ; to fail in the latter, whatever the 
vocal excellence might be, must mar the effect 
of the composition. Unless, therefore, you 
have the faculty of reading with ease and 
accuracy at sight, study the accompaniment 
you have to play with the same conscientious- 
ness that you would a solo piece. 

Though the qualifications you must here 
endeavour to attain are by no means the most 
important, I think these are the initial duties 
of a good accompanist. 


I have often heard the remark—‘“‘ He is not 
a good pianist, but he accompanies very well.” 
This is absurd. How can any other than a 
good player execute, for instance, Schubert’s 
““Erl King,” so many songs of Schumann 
and Gounod, or, to take more familiar 
instances, Rossini’s ‘* Largo al factotum,” or 
“Tarantello.” : 

To return, then, to my original proposition, 
learn to play, if you cannot read at sight, the 
accompaniment fluently and accurately. 

The second duty of the accompanist is not 
only to avoid embarrassing the singer, but to 
render assistance and support. I object 
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TO ACCOMPANY 
By LINDSAY SLOPER. 


greatly to the recommendation that you 
should follow the singer: in that case the 
accompanist would always be late. The 
requisite is rather to anticipate, or feel with 
the singer, so that both should work in per- 
fect concord. With some accompanists this 
is a matter of instinct, with others, of judg- 
ment, founded on experience of the traditions 
of various schools. Failing the instinct and 
the experience, I can recommend no better 
course than a careful observance of the 
words sung. If the singer be ordinarily 
intelligent, the sense of the words will regu- 
late the interpretation of the music, and 
the attentive accompanist will be able to 
anticipate, as I before said, what is required 
of him. 


. Naturally, if the singer be also the accom- 
panist, this consentaneous sentiment will be 
complete. At the same time the singing will 
never be so free or effective as when the 
accompanist is not the vocal exponent. 


Referring to my previous remarks on the 
desirability of the accompanist carefully fol- 
lowing the words of a song, it will be obvious 
that the advantage to an accompanist of 
knowing several Janguages is considerable. 
Songs are in English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, not to add Polish, Swedish, 
and Danish; and the best accompanists I 
have known have been accomplished lin- 
guists. 


And this leads to another question. The 
styles of singers of different nations are dif- 
ferent ; and they must by no means be accom- 
panied in the same manner. Italians are 
the most easy to accompany, because their 
singing is the most traditional; French the 
most troublesome, because of their close re- 
gard to the significance of the words, and 
yet, so intelligent is their usual reading, that 
with due regard to my previous recom- 
mendation, always to follow the poetry, 


A SONG, 


there should be no great difficulty in the 
accompanist’s task. 


Ido not know that I have more than one 
piece of advice to add; but it is one of great 
importance. There is a general impression 
that accompaniments should always be sub- 
dued in tone; but it would be most unwel- 
come to singers were they so. Some singers, 
especially those with strong voices, require 
much support, and the accompanist must 
judge when to give this support, and to play 
strongly or to play pzazissdmno, as the occasion 
may require. Equally necessary is it that 
the accompanist should not allow the singer 
to drag the time; this is a great fault of 
beginners, and they must be gently urged 
forward. 

With regard to the transposition of accom- 
paniments from one key to another—a duty we 
are often called upon to perform—of course 
this cannot be done without an intimate 
knowledge of harmony. 


There is one contingency to which I have 
not referred, which is the capacity often 
shown by a good accompanist of nursing, at 
it were, an incompetent singer. Sometimes 
the most erratic time has to be watched; and 
I remember an instance in which a singer 
began a long cadenza in one key, and from 
which she wandered so completely that the 
conductor—one of our most eminent musi- 
cians—directed his orchestra to play the final 
chord in the key in which he knew the 
singer would land. Had he been at the 
pianoforte he would also have been equal to 
the emergency. 

_I hope in my remarks I shall not have 
created an exaggerated impression of the 
difficulties of accompanying well. All the 
accompanist has to do is to establish a perfect 
consensus of feeling between ‘herself 2nd the 
singer, and the result must be satisfactory to ; 
both and to the audience. © 
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WHAT’S the true test of living ? 

A life that’s spent in giving. 

What’s death without awaking ? 

A life that’s spent in taking. 

When the sunbeams cheer thy way, 

Do they ask thee to repay ? 

When the bright flowers paint the swarc’, | 

Do they do it for reward ? 

When the bird sings clear and long, 

Does he want thanks for his song ? 

Give talent, thought, and voice, 

To bid God’s world rejoice. 

Give work, and love, and will ; 

Give golden time and skill ; 

Pour freely out thy whole, 

Thyself, thy very soul, 

To bless thy fellow men, 

Nor ask for aught again ; 

And, as thou giv’st, thy store 

Shall grow not less but more. 
ALICE KING. 
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NEW AND DOUBLE HEELS AND 
FOES. 

NEw heels and new toes seem still more in 

demand than entire new feet, and naturally so, 


and tear. To replace them, the methods used 
in re-footing can. be employed with but little 
alteration ; however, the operation is so slow 
and fidgetty that weaving and machine knitting 
are both out of question. The expense would 
be as much, if not more, than for re-footing, 
which already is subject to great drawbacks. 
Hence there only remains patching and hand 
knitting. The former I have so thoroughly 
explained that I am sure any of my young 
readers will be able to adapt the plan on a 
smaller scale. For instance, in re-toeing, 
merely turn the foot on the wrong side, and 
with sharp scissors follow the purls, cutting 
away, not only the decayed part, but also the 
thin rows above. Place this severed portion 
smoothly on a spare piece of web, folded 
double ; cut it exactly to shape, allowing for 
the side turnings. This will give you two 
Si ene for the top and another for the 
sole. 


Perchance the toe you have just removed , formation of the:heel and theiway it can be re- 


. moved and replaced without:much trouble. 
out any seams, but now that you mend the toe ' 


has been knitted or woven in one piece with- 


by patching you cannot get the indispensable 
tapering unless you split the material. Your 


patches ready, graft both to their respective. | 


places, in this wise:—Take each bit sepa- 
rately, and ravel out the loops of the widest 
edge, which loops are to be joined to those of 
the ‘sole or of the upper part of the heel by’' 


-probably no-other than the “ stocking-seam,”’ . 


always-included .among the stitches of the 

olden times.,:‘Now, with great care, crease» 
down the side'turnings, then buttonhole them,‘ 
and afterwards bring them together by passing:: 


the sedm at present called ‘ grafting,” but 
| 


the needle through.every loop of.the button-; 


hole on;.each: side.’ ;If the turnings set fairly. 
flat,. pressing: will be sufficient, but if not, keep 
theni-in: f 
finished,: turi:the stocking on the right sidein 

order to-stitch;together the: straight edges of . 





open loops:at-the. top of :the toe. Pe, RR 
As'to' the néwheel,.I see nothing fresh to:: 
mention, and I must.refer you to the detailed . 
description: in: the. chapter.on re-footing, 
Now. for:the:knitting.; before entering into 
particulars; let..me remark that this process 


¢an-only be tried: by a thoroughly good knitter | 


well: accustomed; to.the..management..of a 
stocking:;“Fhis; however; does not: prevent:me 
from undertaking the subject.as, of Jate,.quite 
a mania:for stocking-knitting. has:revived even 
in. fashionable: families as well as’ in schools. 
Therefore,I:take: it, for, granted that most of 
our gitls have-.already made one if not more 
pairs of socks.or,stockings. . ..» ‘. igs: 

Suppose -you wish to renew a heel, .cithér 
woven.or knitted, your first consideration will, 





be where'it begins and finishes. To form any: 
heel you'know that, when-all the intakes are’. 


made, you put half,.ornearly half, the stitches 
on the back.or heel-needle, always keeping the 
seam in the'centre. The other two needles in. 
front are left aside, unknitted, whilst you work. 
backwards ‘and forwards the required Jength of 
your favourite lieel—the rows on the right side 
plain with a purl stitch for the seam, those on 
the wrong side purl with a plain stitch for the 
scam. When you have completed a strip, the 
length of which depends on the chosen form, 





as these are the parts most exposed to wear 
| 
! 
' 


in-place:by slight herring-boning. This . 
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| you have to close it, and thus obtain a heel 
| shaped quite independently of the stocking 
itself with the exception of the top. You then 
; proceed to unite the heel with the stocking by 
| lifting up and knitting the side stitches, thus 
joming the front needles, so as to bring the 
work in a circle again, and continue the rounds 
| for the foot. 
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RE-HEELING. 


FIG, 1. 


Fig. 1 beautifully shows a heel knitted in 
contrasting colour: {from the remainder of the 
stocking, purposely to illustrate the distinct 


When I say much trouble, I presume, of 
' course, the make:of the heel: to-be well under- 
: stood by:the worker. - = « ; 

** Ah!” some of the mothers of my readers 
say, with a doubtful shake of the head, ‘it 
| all reads very well; but wait: till you come to 

do it.” I’m ‘sure I’ve knitted dozens of 
stockings, and have never yet succeeded in 
fitting heels. Only the other day I tried again 
ona pair of your father’s socks—-you remember 
-those splendidly knitted ones that ‘I bought 
‘last year at the bazaar—but all to no good. 
Surely zhey must*have been done:properly.” 
~Such observations do not surprise me at all. 
‘I see failures of this kind daily happening to 


| really good workers, while the Jess experienced 


often get through the task easily. 
“Dear'me! What do you mean? 
seem to speak in riddles:”?. — 
Not in the ‘least; I only express common- 
place truths. Some persons will.work, work 
.on like a machine, without stopping a’ moment 
to reflect. They can:go through a.deal as 


You 





own way.; but let them only try the same 
thing with a little variation, and they will give 
it up at once, ‘Thus our good friend just now 
complaining has probably knitted “all her 


“dozensiofstockings ” with the manufacturers 


heel, whereas those she bought had perhaps a 


her-mind:. Swiftly she went to her task, heed- 
Tess» of? the difference. You may guess the 


disappointment; sympathy, however, does 
not excuse... Before cutting.away her heel 
ought she not to have ‘studied its:make? 
2, Hancy-anyone persisting in letting a square 
‘patch into a heart-shaped hole, and, indeed, 
the comparison is not exaggerated. Countless 
failures arise from the merest want of thought 
and sénse. 
|., Evidently the variety existing in heels 
| renders it impossible to explain their renewal 
stitch by stitch; but, once having well seized 
the -way in which the heel-is added to the 
stecking, you will be able to cut it off and 
knit it again after its original style. 
To be still more explicit, I will fully explain 





slong as they do it blindly according to their. 


heart-shaped one, a fact which never struck .| .cut the:$:closing: stite 


neédlethtough the eight*corresponding ones 


result, ‘so' we can well- sympathise with het |: 
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the re-heeling according ts che patternin Fig. 1, 
For this purpose, I have selected one of the 
commonest heels for a child’s sock, so that 
the most inexperienced may try it, and gee 
how it works. 

As this is not a knitting lesson, we cannot 
wade through a whole stocking or sock. [ 
will, therefore, imagine that your needles 
are ready placed for your heel—say 27 
stitches on the back or heel needle, 
and 13 on each of the front ones, 
Leave these two last alone ; pro- 
ceed to knit, on the heel pin, 
about 22 rows. You have then 
a Straight strip, and now, toclose, 
and also turn the heel, drop the 
seam-stitch at the 22nd row by 
taking two together, leaving 26 
on the needle. Here begins the 
cross-band under the heel. Knit 
16 rows. Then knit two together, 
turn the work, leaving 8 on the 
needle without knitting them. 
For the backward row purl 7, purl 
2 together, leave 8 at this end also, 
to match the opposite one. Re- 
peat these rows, knitting and 
purling alternately, working one 
off the side each time two are 
: taken together. The centre band 
will soon stand out distinctly, and you will find 
no difliculty in the management of the separated 
side stitches. When all are taken up the heel 
is finished and only 8 stitches are left on the 
knitting pin. For a grown-up person there 
would be from 14 to 16 stitches. 

Pass on now to the junction of the heel 
with the body of the stocking. Raise, and at 
the same time knit, the 13 stitches on the left 
hand of the heel, using the needle already 
carrying the 8 heel stitches. This brings you 
to one of the front pins, from which you take 
3 stitches—in all, 2g—on the needle, which 
now stands for the Jeft side instead of for the 
back. With a fresh pin knit off, the rest of 


the stitches, that is, 10, and also to from the 


following needle, making 20 for this new 
needle, which henceforth will be considered as 
the front.one. “..With a third needle take up 
the remaining 3 and lift off the 13 stitches on 
the right hand-of the heel, also take four of 
the 8 band stitches.::;Thus the three needles 
will each hold 20. ii. 

I think; by this tinte; you thoroughly under- 
stand how the heel istinserted, and also how 
easily it can be severed. When once sure of 
the lines of the:Heeliyou proceed to remove 
it as explained for:thé web-patch. However, 
as a guide, I will apply the method to the 
well-known band-heeél just“described, and also 








the same as exemplified in‘Fig. ‘1. 


To commence; operations, turn the stocking 
inside out, and.'stretching the material over 
the hand, cut along:the:jiné'where the heel 
starts, as shown-in thé*éngraving. With a 
fine: knitting-needle gather up the 27 stitches 


‘Avhich*have :been‘set apart’ for the heel. Then, 


passing:.to the oppositei‘side.under the heel, 
sj and'*pass a cord or 









of the sole; ir‘dropping. The 













two “ho é-split, unpick the 
tone yi-do I say «npick, 

an cut? Just.trystoituess. 

«,{Don’t:you remembef'that when you raised 


the 13 stitches on each: border of the heel you 
found no’open loops}: but lifted with your 
needle the half of-the stitch slipped in each 
row, meanwhile knitting it and forming all 
along a‘line.of;purls‘or stitching. ‘This very 


| line youshave ‘to, unrip, leaving on the heel ils 


smooth’ edges'or selyédges, and on the gusset 
on the opposite side a row of open loops, well 
indicated in the diagram. These loops also 
need preserving by twine or needles. You 
now have the old heel entirely detached, and 
the stocking in readiness for the new one to 












































“ Hands that are steady, | {+ ae ane 
Feet ever ready, rt Ee. 
Step and time keeping, as though we were one.” s 


“ Capital Fun,” page 555. 


“heel are secured.. Then, using the same | 


. for it,merély has to be seamed to foot .and 





be worked exactly after the same form as the j| 
one removed. With regard to the materials, 
choose short needles as most convenient, and 
let the thread, wool, or silk be slightly finer 
than that of the old stocking, on account of 
the usual thinning from wear. 

‘When there are only the 8 stitches left on 
the heel-needle draw it out, and also the twine 
or pin holding the eight corresponding ones of 
the sole. With a sewing-needle and thread 
to match unite them by a grafting seam (see 
Fig. 1). Thus the top and bottom of the 


needle, sew up the sides; some people, how- 
ever, knit or crochet them; this much depends 
on personal taste. 

My long descriptions will certainly frighte 
many young ladies always ready to shirk any- 
thing that calls for the least attention, but 
the process itself is more quickly tried than 
written down. », Indeed, a good glance at the 
illustration will convey all the information of | 
these lengthy lines. 

As already noticed, I have described first a 
child’s:heel. as the quickest experimented on. 
Now I will explain one for a lady’s size. The 
shape answers precisely to that of the woven 
hosiery, and is therefore called the manzfac- 
turer's heel. It is. straight, with the slight 
ordinary curve, and’ finishes off simply by a 
ridge. A commoner kind consists in a straight 
piece merely sewn up at the end, but I am 
-certain none of the readers of the GIRL’s OWN 
PAPER would ever reproduce such clumsy un- 
ladylike work. Girls should always make it 
a point to choose the most natty and graceful 
way of doing everything, and for this reason | 
I give directions only for the proper manv- | 
facturer’s heel of a stocking in fine wool or 
cotton. Is your stocking in good position 
for the heel? You should have 28 on each 
front needle, and’56 on the back or heel- 
one, allowing for a seam stitch in the 
centre. Such is the general rule, but were 
you working for a high instep you would 
reserve four or six stitches extra in the 
front. Continue to knit backwards and 
forwards in the usual way for about 48 
rows, or a length of 2% in. For this mea- 
sure, however, you must be guided by the 
size of the worn heel. _ At this point begin 
the intakes for the rounding. Knit till there 
are just 4 stitches left before the seam, then 
slip 1, knit 2 together, draw the slipped stitch 
over the knitted one, knit 1, make the seam 
stitch. Knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, draw 
the slipped ‘stitch over, continue plain. Re- 
peat the same decrease for the purl row and 
the four following ones, taking care always to 
have one plain stitch on either side of the 
seam. After this knit one plain row, dropping 
the seam stitch by knitting it together with 
the one on each side—in other words, knit 
together the three central stitches. The heel 
is now ready to be closed, either by single 
casting off and sewing:up or by the double 
casting off, as used. for toes. . For this last 
thode, slip half the'stitches on to a second 
needle, and double the two halves so that they 
lie one against another—the first stitch oppo- 
site the last, and so on. "With another needle 
cast off two stitches together, that is, take a 
Stitch from, each pin, at the. same .time. _ The | 
casting off forms.am' outside ridge. This heel 
is not only easy to make, but also to renew, 





gusseton one line right round. Necessarily 
the re-heeling of woven stockings requires | 
some little judgment as regards the disposition 
ofthe stitches.. They must first,be all picked 
up one by one, but, being too close for ordi- 
nary knitting, they have .to: be discriminately 
dropped here and there without showing it, 
and in $tch’a way as to leave’ the heel of the | 
same width and Jength as the old one, though | 
with fewer stitches. 

New ‘toes require but’a short mention. | 
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Cut offthe worn part as high as necessary, | be already worked, raise the purls at the end 


pick up the stitches and knit afresh according 
to the former shape, whether square, round, 
or pointed. The under part of the sole has 
generally the most wear, and on this account 
the Italian method is sometimes adopted, -by 


which the foot, being knitted in two distinct- 


portions, can be readily ripped up and re- 
placed. 

In some parts of the Continent, too, knit- 
ters make a special heel, using four needles 
to work it wholly on.the right side,.under the 


pretence that this kind is more convenient to. 
| renew. ia 


However, comparison of diverse plans comes 
more within the department of knitting. 


also and cast off. Then neatly sew up the 
sides. Mothers of romping boys will no 
doubt be thankful for this recipe. It corre- 
sponds with the old custom of having heels 
and toes lined. with a fine woven stuff, and 
_kept.in place by’ spaced rows'of darning. 

In woven stockings both.toes and heels are 
strengthened ‘by ordinary or fancy darning. 
The darn follows the shape and finishes at 
will in a straight line or a centre point, some- 


-|* times projecting, ‘sometimes: inverted.- The 


Maybe one day I will initiate you into all its: 


mysteries. 


a 


choice must ‘be left to the need ofthe wearer. 
The twill, wave, and’ diamond’ are:.favourite 
designs, but-Iobject to them because their 
taken stitches show.on the'right side. |’ 
* Fig. 2, not perhaps quite ‘so ornamental, is 


For this time my: object is: to: ) neater, and quite ‘invisible on:the reverse side, 


offer you instructions helpful for the ordinary: provided the needle is held in a slant or not 


English stocking making. 


repeat, ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.” . To 
put a stop tothe many complaints about re- 
footing and re-heeling, your only sure plan is 
to inspect ‘your stockings in good time. 
Strengthen them directly you spy any thin 
spots-without waiting till holes appear, and, 
in any case} use the web stitch rather than 


“4 exactly pierced through. 
Returning to my old motto, I once more | 


|i Ah! 


the plain darn, so objectionable to tender feet. | 


Another remedy is to give additional support 
to the parts most strained. How is this to 
be effected? Easily enough for the knitter, 
who ‘has:but to work in an extra or a thicker 


strand, some preferring a size or two larger, : 


others ‘introducing, along with their wool, 
fine darning or knitting cotton, silk, etc. 
Opinions differ much on this subject. 

I would scarcely recommend the mingling 
of two different textures, always difficult to 
combine, and never shrinking equally. A 


' more reliable plan is to knit: the heel with a 


stronger stitch, the usual way being to slip 
every other stitch of alternate rows, whether 
purl or plain does not signify. This will im- 
part to the heel the appearance of being 
darned across. ~ 
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Fic. '2:—-STRENGTHENING DARN. 


I have also occasionally seen boys’, socks 
knitted -with a twofold heel, either, whilst 
making the stocking or after dt ha: had a 


little wear, : To execute it, run a.m edle at 






' the back through the purls at. thé starting 


point of the heel, knit a fresh heel to_serve as 
a lining for the first’ oné;-unite: their Seams 
by catching together the purl “stitches with a 
crochet hook here’ and: there. Either close 
both heels at the same -time, or,.if the foot 


I might still give you some:more hints, but 

I think you have had a good: share for to-day, 

and none of you ever thought so much could 
}be said on such a.trivial themie as stockings. 
you see, there is nothing to: be over- 
“looked in this world wheret‘‘trifles make the 
sum of human things.” ‘Again, “ triflesmake 

perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.” * 





CAPITAL FUN. " 


Study suspended, 
‘Practising ‘ended, ; 
Banish the books, ‘for’ our: 
‘done; ee 
_ Arm6 intertwining, : : 
_* "While sunbeams are shining, 
We'llskip down the garden—’tis capital 
. 1b, = we 


lessons are 


Hands that are steady,. .. 
Feet ever ready, ... - j 
Step and time keeping as though we are 
one ; 
Over the meadows: 
Now chasing the shadows— 
Did I not tell:you:’twas capital fun ?. 


Round by the thicket, 
won B-BE SWVC gy ceniemneniny ricer ernneg 
Home again merrily after ourtun;. 2) 
Rest will,be pleasant, . -:?.° a ae 
But just for the present 


This skipping together is capital fun. 
- Sead US i 9. EG 
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SHADE FOR READING LAMP, 

The material on which the embroidery is done is a thin, pearl 
grey sarsenet lined with stiff net. The designs are embroidered in 
satin stitch, with the finest: white wool and 
white floss silk; the centres in gold-coloured 
and brown silks. The leaves are in soft 
shades of green wool, with veins and edges of 
floss silk; the stalks are in satin stitch; the 
scollops are worked in button-hole stitch, 
with white wool; the inner edge with gold- 


coloured silk. 
The eight divisions of the shade are cut as 


MY WORK BASKET. 





PINAFORE, SUITABLE FOR A CHILD OF THREE OR FOUR YEARS 
or AGE. 

The pattern may be easily taken from any dress that fits on the 

shoulders, and the length must depend also on the height of the child. 

The pinafore should reach as low as the dress. It can be worn in 


pattern without joins at the top, and the tabs 
are either left loose or tacked together half- 
way down. 


KNITTED SOLE FOR SHOE OR BOOT. 


Cut the pattern of the sole of the boot and 
knit with five thread black wool and large 
steel needles. Begin at the toe. Cast on 
about six stitches, according to the size re- 
quired, increasing at the beginning and end of 
each row to the widest part of the pattern ; 
then decreasing until you reach the arch of 
the sole, when you must begin again to in- 
crease to the round of the heel. After the 
knitting is done, work a row of crochet by 
passing the wool over a 
medium - sized pencil ; 
fasten off the wool at 
each row. Leave two 
rows of knitting be- 
tween row of crochet. 
This forms a very soft 
and warm sole for per- 
sons suffering with cold 
feet. The sole may be 
made in simple tricot, if 

preferred. 
| SERVIETTE RING. 
This ring is 
worked on silk 
Ai canvas in cross 

| stitch. The can- 
vas must be two 
inches wide and 
six inches long 
Oe Bete rea When made up. 

GR OA OG One row of cross 
LOC U EAE EE GLELE ELA Stitches is in black 

¥ coarse netting silk, 
with a steel bead 
in each square ; 
canvas are easily drawn out, if care be taken not to split them with the other row is in crim- 
the needle. The above design will show the pattern. Fine wool | son floss silk. The ring 
in two shades—of any colour warranted to wash—will suit the pattern | is lined with white 
and be quickly worked. The band across the back and pockets have a | ribbon, stitched over 
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place of the dress in warm weather, being light, and easily got up in 
the laundry. White or écr« sheeting is very pretty for this purpose. 
The pinafore is fastened in front under the band of embroidery, which 
is worked in marking stitch over coarse canvas tacked on the material 
before commencing the work. When finished, the threads of the 





simple designin marking stitch | the edges of the can- f 

on each edge, and are trimmed | vas with a row of is ce si 

with narrow muslin embroi- | beads, or plain stitches Ss Ww == 
dery. The sleeves and band | of crimson silk. ‘es 2s 
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DETAIL OF LAMP SHADE. 


LY: 
A 


a 


FANCY Work BASKET FOR “ODDS” AND 
: “ENDS.” 


The basket is made of plaited brown sirew, 
about nine inches deep and twenty-four inches 
round the top. e eer. 

The design for the Jambrequin, which 1s 
fastened a little below the edge, is made of 
fine cloth, either a darker shade than the 
basket or some lighter colour to contrast with 
the straw. It is cut in regular tabs in small 
vandykes at the edges, and worked in button- 

Cashmere, or any fancy woollen hole stitch, with yellow silk. : 
material, may be substituted: for the : The stars are ‘alternately pink and blue, m 
sheeting. © FANCY WORK ‘BASKET. thick wool with leaves at each point, worked 
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round the neck are worked to match 
the rest of the embroidery. The back 
of the pinafore is in three double 
plaits, on the top of which the above 
design is worked. 
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with silk to match. The line and leaves inside the vandykes are 
worked in tapestry stitch with shaded greens and brown. The 
large spots, in gold colour, and bunches of palm leaves with 
golden brown. A profusion of small full tassels of the mixed 








A Bep NEt. 
The desire, so often expressed, of “doing something that will be 
useful, and not too difficult or expensive,” may be made practical by 
working for our many invalids, whose weakness requires aid in turn- 
ing about in their beds, or raising themselves 
without constant help from others. The long 
“bed net” found so useful is made with 
Strutt’s No. 4 thread-netting cotton, a needle 
sufficiently large to thread comfortably, and a 
svooden mesh about three quarters of an inch 
in width. 
Cast on 16 stitches and work a quarter of 
a yard; then increase by working 2 stitches 
into each one of last row, making 32 in all. 
This width is continued for another quarter 
of a yard, when 2 stitches into every other 
are to be worked; this will be wide enough 
for the middle part of the net, which is 
2 yards long. The decreasing ‘then 
commences by taking 2 together every 
other stitch, and working a quarter of 
ayard. Decrease again by taking 2 
together in every stitch, and finish- 
ing with the last quarter of a yard, 
making the net 3 yards long when 
finished. About a yard of strong 
tape is run through the meshes 
at each end, and tightly tied to- 
gether, leaving the ends ready 
to be attached to the bar or 
posts at the foot of the bed- 
stead, by which means the 
net can be thrown over the 
back of the patient, or left 
simply lying on the bed 
ready to be taken hold of 
as an assistance in mov- 
ing. 
Our young friends who 
have shown so much 
sympathy and in- 
dustry in working 
for the hospitals 
will be glad to 
have it in their 
power to help 
their poor 
neighbours 
or friends. 
























DESIGN FOR SHOE OR 
SLIPPER. 


The monogram D.V. can be 
worked in satin stitch with gold 
or silver thread or coloured silks. 
The side sprays represent Vir- 
ginia creeper; can be worked 
either in feather or satin stitch, 
—two shades of green silk for 
the leaves, with olive green 
stem. 













DESIGN FOR SUNSHADE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Two dark crimson and 
two yellow roses to be 
worked in satin stitch 
three shades; leaves to 
Ne be worked in the same 

et = CN stitch, four shades of 

green. Ribbon pale blue, 
shaded with a darker tint. 
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colours of the wool and silks are sewn 
to the points, and between each tab. 

A thick twisted cord is fastened on 
the lower part of the basket in seep 
narrow scollops. A lining of pink, 
blue, or brown sateen, slightly wadded, 
is tacked in. 


Ring Pattern. 
No. 4 crochet cotton. 


Make a chain of 12 stitches and join it. 
ist Row.—1 long stitch, 4 chain ; repeat 
6 times. 











2nd Row.—1 double crochet into 4th chain 
of 1st row. * Make 20 chain, join it to form 
a loop, into which work 17 long stitches, 5 
chain; single stitch into Ist 5 chain; single 
BES\ stitch into same, 4 chain single - stitch 
Bal into same. ‘Then 17 more long stitches, 
double crochet into next 4 chain, and repeat 
from *, joining the 12th long stitch to the 
| corresponding stitch in preceding loop, so that 
ut overlaps. 


3rd Row.—Commence on the centre chain 
of the 3 small loops forming a trefoil in last 
row. II chain, join to centre of next trefoil ; 
repeat to end of round. 


4th Row.—1 long into 1 chain, 2 chain | 
long mto 3 chain; repeat to end. 


sth Row.—2 double treble stitches into 
_ space formed by rib of last row, f chain ; 
repeat. 
6th Row.—1 single into 1st chain, 7 chain, 
work back.into 4th, forming loop, into which — 
work 5 chain, 1 single, 6 chain, 1 single, 5 
chain, 1 single, 3 chain, and 1 single into 


DETAIL FOR FANCY RASKET 3rd chain of last row. Repeat to end. 
£ Q = Ag . 
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WILD KATHLEEN, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PIG-NURSING IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


“How do you do, Miss: MacCormick ?”” 
askéd -a’ clear, ringing ‘voice the day 
attet the: events’ narrated i in the last two 
chapters. 

The speaker was a young’ lady on 
horseback, who, with a gentleman, had 
just ridden’ in “through “the string-tied 
gates’ of Connienidré~ ‘Edge, and up to 
the split and blistéred front- door of ‘the 
house. 

‘Vhe door was wide’ open, and-. just 
within it’ stood a_ shrivelled-ldoking, 
peevish-faced middle-aged woman, with 
a bundle of: newly-washed clothes in her 
arms, to add to those already drying on 
the ‘weed-grown lawn in front of the 
drawing-room windows. 

This was the lady of the house. ‘After 
a few moments of helpless ‘indecision, 
and glances from her bundle to her 
visitors; the clean, wet garments were 
tumbled down on to the. dirty doorsill as 
the readiest mode of getting rid of them; 
and, while the lady’s eyes:stared hard at 
the gentleman, her wet:red hand was 
stretched up to the lady with the hearty 
salutation— 

“An it’s the top'o’ the mornin’ to 
your rosebud of a ‘langhing face that | 
wish you, Kathleen: Come your ways 
off Atlas, an stip yé in a bit—an—an— 
your friend; too,-no doubt. Only,” 
stretching up to Kathleen, with a loud 
whisper, ‘‘ is he no the ‘gintleman who 
wants to rob us of our home, bad luck 
to'him for the thafe, Kathléen Paced 

Kathleen gave a halfi‘look round 
towards: her companion. S« He'll not 
take“it, Miss MacCormick, without you 


like to let him have it for something. you” 


may like better.’ 

‘Ah, well! ah, well}: that night be 
different. But lave that’ for the present. 
He’s your frind, they say, So come now, 
the two of ye, come in. 

‘‘But you are so busy, Miss Mac- 
Cormick ?”’ 

« Ooh!’ Is at busy then! It’s just 
that Molly is off to her great grand: 
mother’s wakin’, to show off the‘new 
shawl I gave her from ye the two weeks 
ago. And'the clothes -she would ‘be 
leaving this way in ‘the tub. But they’ ll 
doa bit while I tell ye the news.’ 

‘The visitors dismounted, and entered 
the’ House, and: ‘Cyril -Wynch . took 
another’ 'wondeting’ survey of his new 
possessions. 
estate ‘decidedly: Todked ‘little worth the 
risk of life. ‘Kathleen ‘Crofton gave him 
a sly, mischievous g glance from under her 
long lashes as he stumbled over'a sickly 
pig lying ‘on’ the. sittig-room’ hearthrug 
rolled up in its owné?’s marketing shawl. 
A couple of chickens ‘were picking up 
crumbs’ in’ “the tiiest i unter the 
table. 

« That prays,’ bold. Kathleen od lain 
awake during the past. night. thinking, 
as she had done many a night of, the 
past-few months. .- 

‘As;she and her, father, and; their’ ‘guest 
had. sat: chatting” after. supper, ther father 
had repeated, what she had before 


"Hisshéart sank. His new | 


| 


written, that Conniemore Edge was not 


: particularly desirable as a property. 








? 


‘‘It is at any rate,’’ answered Cyril, 
rather bitterly, ‘a bit of land to call 
one’s own, and that, to an Englishman, 
is more than you consider, perhaps; and 
it is at any rate a home of some sort to 
which to take a wife, and that to an 
artist is always something.” 

As Kathleen listened to him she deter- 
mined that the man she loved should 
have the land he wished for, and the 
home to which to take, not’ her, but 
Dorothy. And so she passed the wakeful 
hours of the night in thinking: how to 
manage it. She declared the first step 
in her plan when she told Mr. Wynch 
at breakfast that if he would’come 
she would take him that morning to 
view his estate, and to call upon the 
people who were keeping him out of it, 


on the principle of possession being | 


nine-tenths of the law. 

‘*T will do nothing more to shock your 
prejudices, Mr. Wynch; but you will 
comprehend that I understand my 
country-people better than you do; and 
if you will only trust me I dare venture 
almost to promise you that within a 
month you shall ,be invited to take 
peaceable possession of the place that 
you might have been murdered for trying 
to enter last night.’’ 

Feeling strong in the justice of his 
own Cause, it began, however, to appear 
pretty evident, even to his perceptions, 
that his inclinations would not be con- 
sulted in this’ respect ; and so he, for once 
in his. life; put his pride in his pocket, 
and consented to be helped by a woman. 
Truth to tell, he had a secret conscious- 
ness of- ‘magnanimity in doing so. 
felt that’ he was paying off some of the 
scores of; gratitude he owed Kathleen 
Crofton by agreeing to; det et ‘go on 
serving-him.- 

Perhaps Kathleen thought so t6o. At 
any rate her heart was lighter than it 
had been for some time past. “And her 
old strength and vigour seemed to come 
back to her, 

And thus it came to pass that within a 
week Cyril Wynch bought his own pro- 
perty for a trifling sum, which he had 


always intended to bestow upon the dead 





man’s far-off kinsfolk, and was soon 
busily engaged in bringing order and 
beauty out of the dismal scene of 
squalor. The peasants who but such a 


short: time before would, in the'tause of 
| justice® a8! ‘they » ‘considered, so” cruelly 
Ha fat. 










have. taken - be life were: 


with unstinting: liberality. ° 


‘But, all the: same, ] am, afraid that’ I 


shall never: Hearn to’ like: ‘you 
men,’ said Gyril, Wynch on 
he had: come over: ‘to! Elsinore: Towers for 






jealousy 
ae 


a month’ tee, with their. blip J 

and idiotic ideas.of-right;and wrong 

feel privately tevhat them.” 
Kathleen’s face’ ‘grew very earnest. 


He | 
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‘My poor people! my poor country !”. 
she murmured, softly, with something of. 
the queenly, unconscious tone of “the 
sense of appropriation that fills all great 
hearts when they are strongly stirred 
with patriotism. She looked up at her 
companion. 

‘They have faithful hearts, Mr, 
Wynch, and strong ideas of right and 
wrong, of justice and injustice. But 
they are untaught. Satan knows how to 
turn ignorance to his own purposes. 
Everyone admires the Marquis of Cara- 
bas’s cat for acting up to its instincts of 
affection in providing its master with food 
and necessaries; no one blames it be- 
cause, in ignorance, it committed the 
sins of theft and falschood: You must 
teach my poor Irish brothers, Mr. W ynch 
—not hate or fear them. Do not merely 
blame them for wrong ideas of right 
and justice, but try to teach, them 
wherein they truly consist—teach’ them 
that faithfulness to God’s laws is above 
all, and that His rules of right and jus- 
tice are the best, the only sure guides to 
go upon. Ireland is dark now, but if 
once it may be permitted to be flooded 
with the full light of the gospel of truth 
the world will soon see such a land of 
loving followers of Jesus, counting all 
things loss for the love of their ‘dear 


Lord, as I believe no other country will 


be found able to*equal.”’ 

Kathleen’s eyes were glowing. with a 
deep light, and her cheeks were flushed. 
Cyril Wynch gazéd at her in speechless 
silence. It was not extorted admiration 
only that he felt for her now. It was 
not now with artist eyes that he looked 
at heras at one of the many beautiful 
objects that all nature offered for his 
delight ; but it was asa man standing be- 
fore a woman who inspired him with a 
feeling amounting almost to reverential 
awe. 

Beautiful as were the outward form and 
colouring of her at whom he gazed, the 
spirit shining through those glorious 
eyes was still more beautiful. Cyril 
began dimly to see this inward beauty 
of the frank, fearless, noble soul,. and: . 
he was dazzled by it. 

Voice and breath came. back to him 
at last with a gasp. = * Ss ta ; 

* Kathleen! ”’ 

“Yes!’’ with a little accent of - half- 
startled surprise at the Christian name. 

His answer was spoken 1m : very 
eager tones. . °‘“Eighteen months ago, 
Kathleen, you wrote :a, question on ‘the - 





ti bright day-vin , “Wales. 
first: earnt™ tha) thro igh our 
i : it 0 be. 

















friends: Bho “Do. ¥o 


cottage?’ 
The colour: athleen’s.c] 
deeper and.di part, burni 
and her.eyélids ‘fell: ; 
‘* You ‘do.rémember it.’ 
I also 'remembe Will joule A il 
brand'?’ n ‘long: in'' fi: 
the aiswet to your’ question—a 'm¢ 
question.I thoughtiit then. ‘But mocking 
or not, whether t to win, yoursélfa ‘gcornful 
triumph or not, my answer has. rushed to 
my lips now, andiwill bé spoken. You 
are not—you know'it—-God ‘has not made 








you according to my ideas of what 
the type of woman ought to be, and I 
have fought down every inward murmur, 
and there have been countless such since 
the first hour [ saw you, that told me you 
were one of the earth’s brightest jewels. 
The fight is oyer. You are grander, 
nobler, holier far than I. [ am unworthy 
to answer your question. Yet you asked 
it. Ibeseech you to accept the answer, 
—Yes, I will be Hildebrand, if you will 
bless me with the gift of so noble an 
Undine.’’ , 

While he spoke rapidly, and with 
agitation, Kathleen began to tremble, 
and she made vain efforts to find voice 
to check him. When he ceased, by a 
supreme effort she strengthened herself 
to murmur, ‘‘ Hush, hush,’’ with lips 
that she vainly strove to keep from 
quivering. ‘‘ Hush, please. hush,’’ she 
added almost’ piteously, as she saw he 
was about to speak again. 

‘Yes, when you have said yes,’’ said 
the artist, taking her white, cold hand, 
and clasping it closely within his own. 

She let.her hand stay.there. She was 
not strong enough to struggle just then, 
even against his gentleness. But with 
the imminent necessity of the case firm- 
nessof mind returned toher. The burning 
blushes slowly died away, and she raised 
her eyes filled with tears to his face. A 
sad, sweet smile crept slowly up to -her 
lips as she said, gently— 

“Twill not scold you for your faith- 
lessness to Dolly ; I know that it is not 
real faithlessness... It is only my beauty 
and a sort. of gratitude to me, that has 
overthrown your right thought for an 
hour. Your heart will go back to her 
more truly than ever before to-morrow.”’ 

“‘No, no,’? muttered Mr. Wynch, 
despairingly, “‘ it mever can again. I 
have acted wickedly every way. I.ama 
wretched, weak thing, meaner than a 
dog, not worthy of any woman’s love. 
I know that,-and I shall lose you both, 
and serve me right too.”’ 

‘Hush. You must not abuse your- 
self,’’? said Kathleen, still smiling, with 
the colour rising again. But she did not 
again-withdraw her eyes from: his face 
as she added,. ‘‘ You must think well of 
yourself for our credit’s sake, for we have 
both thaught you worthy of our heart’s 
best love. . But: Mr.. Wynch——,’’ and 
then she stopped, fora little choking sob 
had swallowed up her-breath. — 
‘Before her companion had time hardly 
to wonder, much less to question her, she 
had) regained full.mastery. over herself. 
And ‘continued’ still:more gently than 
before— : oc ee - 

‘Please, you will not breathe this to my 
father, ‘nor to anyone, lest’ they should 
tell him, but itis well, I think, to tell you. 
And, you will.take the best time to break 
it to dear.Dolly.and Angela, for they have 
loved me,very much. I could be an 
Undine to-any Hildebrand, Mr. Wynch, 
for I am:a.fading- Undine even now. 
Hildebrand. wotild lose me too soon.”’ 

The weeks went on. Cyril. Wynch 
Was daily in ‘the society ‘of ,Kathleen 
Crofton, and he wrote no, more to the 
Gilbanks, although ‘at the same time, it 
may be confessed, his‘ thoughts :and’ his 
love both still turned now: and again to 
gentle, yielding little Dolly, when his 
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man’s nature and inclination for govern- 
ment chafed at Kathleen’s calm self-will 
and independence. Mr. Wynch had a 
private and very strong opinion of 
his own that all women, and espe- 
cially all wives, should have the 
tamed Kate’s unquestioning, unhesi- 
tating readiness to trample their caps, 
wishes, and opinions under foot at 
the bidding of their lords and masters. 
And he had a very clear comprehension 
that on this point he and Miss Crofton 
widely differed.. But as for Dolly, she 
would have trampled herself, everything: 
but faith and truth and holiness, under- 
foot at the bidding of the one she loved 
and should promise to obey. 
(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


Ir has been said: ‘‘There are two things 





about which we should never grumble; first, 


those things which we can prevent; and, 
secondly, those we cannot prevent. 
SELF-COMPLAINING.—l will not be as 
those who spend the day in complaining’ of 
headache, and the night in the festivities that 
give the headache.—Goethe. 


THE same people who can deny others 


everything are famous for denying themselves | 
: | most effectual application.for this very com- 


nothing. 

Wuat A Girt SHOULD BE ALPHA- 
BETICALLY. — A 
benevolent, charitable, domestic, econo- 
mical, forgiving, generous, honest, in- 
dustrious, judicious, kind, loving, modest, 
neat, obedient, pleasant, quiet, reflecting, 
sober, tender, urbane, virtuous, exemplary, 
and zealous. : e 

TALENT is power; tact is skill. Talent is 
weight ; tact is momentum. Talent knows 
what to do; tact knows dow to doit. Talent 
is wealth; tact is ready money. For all the 
practical purposes of life tact carries it against 
talent in the proportion of ten to one. 

CHOICE OF POSITION FOR A Housk,.— 
The position or aspect of a house should be to 
all a matter of some consideration, as: the 
amount of light received into the rooms 
depends very much upon it,and the greater the 
proportion of light the more healthy the habi- 


tation : the absence of sunshine is one of the’; 


many causes which render close, narrowstreets 
and courts unhealthy. Houses and: cottages, 
when detached, are sometimes recommended 
to be built with the corners directed towards 
the four cardinal points, in which case the 


four walls receive the benefit of the-sun’s rays ; 


nearly every day in the year—W. 2. 
TLegetmeter. 


SurraBLE Dressinc.—The real good taste ‘. 


of dressis simply always to be. clean, always to 
be attired fit:for the occupation of the hour, 
and mever to be overdressed. _ To be sweeping 
a room, teaching a class, tending a household, 
serving’a meal, ‘or’ going to. market.in a; train- 
ing skirt, or puffed out with huge paniers or 
bedizened with jewellery, is. as inconsistent as 
it would be to attend a ball or a Court draw- 


ng-room in a morning. wrapper. Common 


sense requires for work a working dress. Those 
who live only a fashionable life need to have 
suitable attire. Those always at work need 
only working clothes, save for holidays. In 
the matter of holiday clothing, too, good sense 
and good taste dictate that. the contrast 
should not:‘be* too violent ;with: that of the 
daily appearance: Those’most ‘extravagantly 
attired on holiday occasions aie often ‘slovenly 
on working days. ‘The attempt to assume a 
dress’ beyond her station displays a want of 


' self-respect on the part, of the wearer, a sense 


of shame at her own position.“ ~ 


girl should be amiable, | 
| should be dusted on thickly with a dredger, 
' so as to absorb the discharge, and cover the 


; an enamelled saucepan ; 
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FLiEs.—It is said that flies will not enter a 
room where a wreath of walnut leaves has been 
hung up. ee : 4 

To Burn CANDLES SLOWLy.—Candles ~ 
are sometimes kept -burning in sick rooms or 
nurseries the whole night. An easy method of 
preventing a too rapid combustion is to place 
salt finely powdered from the tallow to the 
black part of the wick of a partly-burnt-candle ; 
of course, the light is only sufficient for a bed- 
chamber. : 

Licut BATTER PuppING IN SMALL Cup 
SHAPES.—Take three eggs, three spoonfuls of 
milk, and three of flour; butter’ some cups. 
well, pour in the batter, and bake the puddings 
quickly in a hot oven. When done, turn theny 
on to a dish, and serve wiih sweet sauce made 
of butter, sugar, and nutmeg. 

STEWED PEARS.—To six large pears add 
half-a-pound of white sugar, half the rind of a 
lemon cut thin, five cloves, and a little pre- » 
pared cochineal to colour them. Cut the 
pears in halves, and core them. Put them in 
water enough to 
cover them. Let. them stew gently till quite 
soft without breaking them.- When done, 
place them carefully on a dish sufficiently deep 
to hold the juice. Strain, the syrup, and 
reduce it over the fire; then pour it over the 
pears. 

ScALDS.—In an emergency the readiest and 


mon, and frequently fatal accident, until 
medical assistance is obtained, is flows. This: 


injured’ part completely. The application 
should be continued so long as any discharge 
appears. .. - as oe r 

Srerp.—The amount of sleep needed differs 
according to the constitution and habit. Per- 
sons who perform much brain Jabour need 
much sleep. Children need more sleep than 
gown people, because construction is more 
active than decay in their brains. 

Hern GATHERING.—The right time to 
gather herbs for.drying’ or other purposes is 
when they are just beginning to come into 
flower (about July). They then possess 
their peculiar virtues in a higher degree than 
at any other period. ;When cut, they should 
not be laid in the sun, as excessive heat causes 
them to dry rapidly, and the leaves and stems » 
become brittle. They should be laid in the 
shade, carefully protected from rain -or any 
dampness... are. 

To REMOVE DIRT FROM OLD Olt. PAINT-* 
1ncs.—Sponge the soiled ‘surface with warm 
water, then,cover it with spirits of wine, 
renewed every ten minutes. Wash this off 
with water, but w7thout rubbing. Repeat the 
process until the whole of the spirits of wine ’ 


/ be removed. 


“So1rrD Manuscripts. —- These. may. be 
renovated by washing with a hair -pencil in a 
solution of prussiate of potash in water. The 


| writing will again appear. when, dry,. if _the 


paper has not been destroyed. © 
Musuroom .CAtsur.—Bruise’ the mush- 
rooms’and sprinkle them with salt. Let them 
stand ten days. : Strain, and adda little 
cloves, garli¢, mace, pepper, ginger, and: bay 
leaves; boil, and when cold, cover for:a 
month. Boil again, strain, and bottle wher 
cold. , eee ” 
Curkse CAKES.—To a. breakfast-cup of 
boiled hominy stir a large cupful of new milk, 
beat well, so as to remove all lumps, add a 
cupful of ,currants, an ounce of candied peel, 
cut into small, pieces, and a pinch of salt ; 
after mixing. add.two. eggs, well,, beaten. 
ar Ani Hitouring to. taste:' Line. patty- 
pans with short paste, and fill with the'mix- 
ture and bake. eee 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lapy Jang Grey anp Lorp Guitprorp Dupiey.— 
x. In studying geography you should first make 
yourself acquainted vith the four great continents 
of the worldand the oceans. Then take Europe, 
and learn the names of the empires and kingdoms, 
&c. After that begin with your own land, and learn 
its boundaries, counties, chief towns, lakes, rivers, 
mountains, &c., England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the islands immediately round them. 
Then take France and do the same, and follow this 
plan with the whole world. After that the climates, 
produce, manufactures, and antiquities (if any) of 
each respective country should be studied. Much 
has to be learnt by heart, and much study given to 
a good atlas—such as Keith Johnstone’s ‘ Unri- 
walled Atlas.” 2. As regards English history, we 
recommend your commencing from the earliest 
date and studying it straight through. Procure 
‘*Milner’s History of England,’ to be had at 56, 
Paternoster-row. 3. An article on penmanship is 
to appear inthis paper. 4. Your inquiry about the 
hour for retiring at night has been answered. 5. 
Essays should be written on exercise paper. 

An Apsirer or THE G. OQ. P.”’—x. You are not 
at all too old at seventeen to complete your educa- 
tion at a foreign school. 2. See page 335 for a list 
of such books as you appear to require. The ‘‘t” 
which you make has no resemblance to that letter, 
and spoils a hand otherwise good. The letters 
should also be more invariably joined one to 
another. 

Pua@pe.—We advise you to study the ‘‘ Handbook 
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of the English Tongue,” by Angus, 56, Paternoster- | 


row. To study for halfan hour before breakfast 
might do you no harm. Leave a full hour between 
a meal, when concluded, and any hard study, 
otherwise the working of the brain will interfere 
with that of the digestive organs, and result, sooner 
or later, in ill-health. 


P. L. D.—We do not give private addresses, but 
think that in naming the St. John’s Wood High 
School, Winchester-road, N.W., we may meet 
your wishes equally well. The principal or head- 
mistress is Miss Allen-Olney, from whom pro- 
spectuses and forms of admission may be had. 
See also ‘‘ Our Own Schools.” 


Witp Frower.—" If’ is the sign of the subjunctive 
mood, and of course you should say, “‘Ifhestrike,”’ 
without an ‘‘s’’ as a terminal letter. 2. To polish 
‘stones you will requir? sand and emery powder in 
different degrees of coarseness, beginning with the 
coarse and rubbing the stone on a very level and 
very hard surface, using a little oil to assist in the 
polishing. After this you may employ washed 
emery, tripoli, or rotten stone. Be careful that 
no coarser particles of these powders are mixed 
by chance with the fine. Polishing is a tedious 
process. 

Srevis.—For information about the Cambridge Local 
Examinations write to the Rev. G. F. Browne, St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 2. “‘ Barnaby” 
is an old English form of Barnabas, the ‘‘son ot 
consolation.” 

Nina Cromarty.—The Oxford Junior Examination 
is held in June. Possibly you might be ready by 
the June of next year. rite for’ papers to the 
Rey. S, Edwardes, Secretary, Merton College. 


Juno, R. E. S., and P. S. T.—The cause of your 
slowness in learning your lessons is probably to be 
found in the wandering of your thoughts. Do not 
allow anything to divide your attention with your 
studies. If possible take your book to some room 
where you can bealone. Try to concentrate your 
thoughts. : 

Curture, SWEET Brier, Lity, Snowy, Niacara, 
Viotet St. Louis, Murrec.—All write to us 
begging us to assist them in laying out a course ot 
a at home. They have just left school, as a 

rule, and ‘“‘ Muriel” honestly says she finds that 

she “knows hardly anything.’ It is a difficult 
matter to lay out such a course, but the best way 

‘of helping our readers to do it for themselves is to 

advise them to purchase ‘The Handbook ot 





English Literature,”’ by Angus, price 5s., published - 


at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., and to read it most 
carefully. Every branch of literature, history, 
poetry, languages, theology, and philosophy, and 
the writers upon each, in every age, from _the days 
of the Anglo-Saxons until the present Victorian 
age. Then each reader will be enabled to select 
the best writers on-every subject. If French or 
German has been commenced, a portion should be 
read every day. Te: 
praise, as she has been enabled to pass the first- 
class 
botany by her perseverance in self-culture. 
is distressed by the frivolous style of general con- 
versation, and wishes us to help her to do some- 
thing in her own circle to raise its tone. This she 
will manage best by adopting a rule of talking 


more about “things”? than about “ poe 
“ Snowy” will find ‘‘Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean War” the best. In reply to “‘ Niagara,” 


“sir”? and ‘“'ma’m” are modes of address never 
used in the higher ranks of society, excepting in 


“Culture”? is worthy of great” 


Government elementary examination in’ 


She- 


i 


t 


| 





speaking to a member of the Royal Family; but an | 
employer or customer, a master or mistress, should | 
always be so addressed. ‘‘ Violet St. Louis’s ”’ 
questions on a course of reading are answered 
above. ‘‘ Thomas 4 Kempis’’ is the work of Jean 
de Gerson, who died 1429. His real name was 
Charlier, Gerson being the place of his birth. 
There are many editions, some very cheap. Above 
all things we beg of our questioners not to omit the | 
study ot the Bible, which affords the highest and 
best culture of all. 


WELsH Movnrain.—Write and inquire of the Secre- 
tary, Woman’s Education Union, 1, Queen-street, 
Brompton, S.W. 


MayrLowerR.—The ‘College of Preceptors,” 42, 
Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, holds half-yearly 
‘* Pupils’ Examinations,” no limit of age. Papers to 
be procured by written application to the secretary. 
2. Read as much French as possible. 


Deita.—Inquire of the Principal of the college where 
you were examined. 

Mary Lorpv.—‘‘ Hereward the Wake” is by Kings- 
ley. ‘‘ Leofwine the Monk” is another Saxon tale, 
published at 56,.Paternoster-row, E.C. Turner’s 
* Anglo-Saxons” is an exhaustive history. 


Hesna.—The ‘Heavens and the Earth” and the 
“Home Naturalist,’’ both published at 56, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C., will help you in your study of 
astronomy and botany. The last s is of course 
sounded in ‘' ¥e sz1s d genoux.” 


Besstz.—The air balloon was a French invention, the 
supposed author being Montgolfier, in the reign of 
Louis XIV., 1784. ‘Lhe first to ascend in Great 
Britain was James Tytler, the principal editor of 
the first edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
in Edinburgh; and the second, nineteen days after, 
was Vincent Lunardi, an affaché of the Neapolitan 
Embassy in London, at Moorfields, September 15, 
1784. The first-named used the Montgolfier prin- 
ciple, and tried to carry up a fire, to rarefy the air ; 
the second, having been informed by Dr. George 
Fordyce of the buoyancy of hydrogen gas, used 
that suggestion. 2. The Lipari Islands contain 
two wih are volcanic—“ Volcano” and *‘ Strom- 
boli.’’ From the first is derived the word “volcano.” 
3. “Q.V.” means ‘‘guod vide,” which see, or 
quantum vis, ‘as much as you please.” Your 
aunt’s name will suffice. 


Ottvia.—We can scarcely credit what you say. 
‘That you_can sing with ease from G below the 
stave, to G above the stave. If it be correct, how- 
ever, you would certainly be a useful person to have 
at a musical party. The following notes show the 
average compass of a soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
centralto voices. 


a a 


Soprano. 





Mezzo-Soprano. 


Contralto. _ 





Ask your friends which are your best notes, and do 
not spoil your voice by trying to take extreme notes. 
Your handwriting is not very good for a girl of 
sixteen. 


HOUSEKEEPING.» 


Beta. — Write for information to the ‘‘ London 
School .of Medicine for Women,” 30, Henrietta- 
street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 

J. E. F. and Dame Tror.—To make queen cakes, 
take x Ib. of white sifted sugar, one of flour, r lb. of 
butter, } 1b. well-washed currants, eight eggs, with 
some cinnamon and alittle grated nutmeg. First, 
work up the butter into a cream, beat the whites of 
the eggs for twenty minutes, and mix them with 
the butter and sugar. Then beat the yolks for half 
an hour and mix them with the rest and beat all 
‘together, and when ready for the oven add the flour, 
_currants, and spices, and place in tins for baking, 
sprinkling a little white sugar over the top of each 
‘cake. 2. We have given a recipe for scones. 


A Younc HovseKesrer.—To make an almond cake : 
you must take 8 oz. of fresh sweet almonds ; blanch, 
dry, and pound to a paste, moistening with a few 
drops of water. Whisk twelve fresh eggs and pour: 
in, mixing very gradually; also as gradually stir in 
1 lb. of finely-sifted white sugar, constantly beating | 
up the whole to keep it light. Then mix in by 
degrees } lb. of the best dried and sifted flour. 
Melt 11b. of fresh butter before it becomes hot, 
beating it in gradually, so that one half shall dis- 
appear. hefore the rest is added, as well as the 
grated rinds. of two fresh lemons. Fill a well- 
buttered mould half full with the paste, and bake in 

. a well-heated oven, from an hour and a half to two 
hours. When sufficiently browned, place some pape 
over the top, to keep it from being burnt. 

JacyntH, Berwick, and Emw.y Muir.—To preserve 
fruit a syrup has'to' be made as follows: Take 61b. | 
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of loaf sugar, break it in large pieces, and place in 
a preserving-pan; pour five pints of cold spring 
water upon them ; beat up the white of an egg into 
a separate pint of water, without frothing it much - 
add this to the sugar and mix well. Place all over 
a gentle fire, and let the scum rise undisturbed - 
boil then for five minutes, skim carefully, boil 
again, and then add half a cup of cold water, ty 
bring the whole of the scum remaining to the top 
Skim carefully again, and then strain the syrup 
through a thin cloth, when it will be ready for use 
Scald all unripe fruit, so as to render it quite 
tender, then place it in the syrup (which latter 
should be thin when thefruit is first placed in it) and 
boil the whole frequently. A pound of sugar boiled 
in a pint of water for ten minutes makes a very 
light syrup, but a thickens if rapidly boiled 
in an uncovered pan. 2 1b. of sugar to the pint of 
water will become thick in little more than half an 
hour’s boiling. If too much reduced by boiling it 
will candy, instead of remaining liquid. Whenthe 
fruit is to be bottled for preservation in a green 
state, those called ‘‘Warringtons”’ pick well un- 
ripe, and cork them down tightly into the syrup 
above-named ; the bottles being then placed in x 
stock-pot, or other large vessel, allowing the 
bottles to stand upright. Pour in-sufficient cold 
water to reach to the necks of the bottles, and 
plsestheveanel on the fire,coveredwith the lid. When 

oiling, remove it to the side, and allow it to stand 
there for five minutes. The gooseberries will then 
be scalded through, and when the water is nearly 
cold the bottles may be removed. As it will be 
necessary to test the state of the fruit, by raising 
a bottle out of the water to see whether it have 
risen an inch in height from the bottom, the bottles 
should not be entirely filled with the gooseberries. 
As a general rule the latter require a quarter of an 
hour’s scalding. When quite cold attend to the 
state of the corks, as they must fit, be well tied 
down, and the nozzle of exth, bottle be dipped in hot 
bottle-wax. Melt this with bees-wax—r oz. of 
bees-wax to 1 lb. of bottle-wax; never use the 
green, as it contains polvon, Currants, raspberries, 
and strawberries need ten minutes boiling; cherries 
and apricots two or three minutes longer; green- 
gages and Orleans plums a quarter of an hour, and 
so do peaches, which latter should be scalded to 
remove the skins. Like apricots they should be cut 
in halves. The syrup should also be rather thick. 
To bottle pine-apples peel without waste, cut in 
half-inch thick slices which divide across, and allow 
them twenty minutes’ boiling. 


KNITTING COMPETITION. 


An Anxious Competitor, Jessrz, and EpINBURGH.— 
The heels of the stockings must be knitted in one 
of the double stitches often used for the purpose, not 
with double wool. A good double stitch is made by 
knitting in alternate rows as follows :—x1st row, 
pearl, 2nd row, slip one, miss one, remembering 
that “Wi first stitch in each row must always be 
missed. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


M. M.—Your far-sightedness can only be affected by 
wearing proper glasses. Consult a good oculist. 
Care and attention of the general health will pre- 
vent the injury from increasing. 

Snurries.—The enamel black paint mentioned in the 
“Girl’s Own Drawing-room’’ will answer your 
purpose. The furniture to which it is to be applied 
must first be well cleaned with soap and strong 
soda and water, and allowed to get thoroughly 
dry before using the black, which must be put on 
sparingly and carefully. Should a second coat be 
required the first must become perfectly dry before 
its application. Your writing is certainly not very 
creditable for your age, but the fact that you try 
hard to improve it is very hopeful. Ask some 
friend, whose writing you admire, to write several 
lines for youon ruled paper, leaving spaces between , 
them, and in these copy each letter as exactly as ° 
you can. A month’s practice in this way will 
surprise you in its result. 

KatHre.—You must not get nervous about your short- 
sightedness. You must persevere in the use of 
properly-chosen spectacles. If you do not get 
them to exactly suit the sight you give yourself no 
chance. You might consult anophthalmic surgeon 
‘with’ much advantage. Meanwhile-live well, and 
do everything in your power to strengthen your 
constitution. 

Bozs.—It was simply a fit. your fox-terrier had, and 
no symptom of madness. Feed well and give 
plenty of exercise. Your penmanship is good and 
business-like, perhaps more like a gentleman’s tha 

.a lady’s writing. : d ye) 

Carry Lez.—r. We could not say without seeine 
‘your birds’ what: they might be worth. Probabl: 
-about ss. Advertise them; you can_ do so in some 
papers for about 6d. . The picking of their feathers 
‘may be preventéd by feeding on plain food—black 

‘and white canary seed—giving no dainties, an 

_ keeping their cages exceedingly clean. 2. 0W 
ask how to wash brushes. You ‘probably mean 
hair brushes. Dissolve a piece of soda in boiling 
water, and when it is cold wash the brushes 1n this, 
by rinsing their front parts through it, but manage 
not to wet their backs. Shake the water well out, 
and stand them in the draught of an open window 
tu dry. Writing good for your age. 
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INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Sixth Session of the St. George’s Hall Correspondence Classes 
opened on October ist, when classes to prépase ladies for the 
St. Andrew’s University, L.L.A., Examinations (Higher Certificate 


for Women), were opened, The Preparatory C'asses for the 
Edinburgh University Local Examinations will be resumed on 
November ist. Students may joiz any of the classes without requiring 
to appear for Examiuation. Prospectuses on application to Miss 
WALKER, Secretary, St. George’s Hall, iAandolph Place, Edinburgh. 
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OUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the reductions iu the Postal 
Rates for Foreign Book Parzels, The Monthly Parts of the ‘* Girl’s 
Own Paper” can now be jorwarded to any of the Continental countries, 
to the United States, and Canada, AT THE SAME RATE AS 
FOR GREAT BRITALN—viz., Three-halfpence each Part. Any 
Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the Parts. As the 
new volume commenres with this Mouthly Part, it will be a good 
time to commence sending the Magazine. Ihe Book Post is, in 
many cases, the only way of reaching friends and relatives ahroad. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS, 
PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN, 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Duke and Duchess of 
Ediuburgh, and all the Royal Family, 


Gladstone, Bright, Beaconsfield, Spurgeon, Newman Hall, Livingstone, Prince 
Imperial, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Napier, and hundreds of others, both living and 
dead. Price rkd., or rs. 6d. for 13. Photos of Pictures suitable for Albums, &c., 
thousands of subjects at 14d. each 


VIEWS OF LONDON, including Westminster Abvey, St. 
Paul’s, ouses of Parliament, the Hank, Post Office, Mansion House, Albert 
Memorial, Temple Bar, &c., &c., size 8 X 5, price rs. each, pronounced by all 
to be the mest beautiful series ever published. 

VIEWS OF SCOTCH SCENERY, including Tay Bridge, 
Balmoral, enchanting views of Trossachs, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, and 
fricturesque scenery in all parts of Scotland. Same size and price. 

VIEWS OF ROME, PARIS, AND VERSAILLES, 
including St. Peter’s aud the Vatican, Arches of Titus, Constantine,and Severus , 
the Coliseum, >, &ce.; the Bourse, Venddme Column, Notre Dame, Louvre, 
&e., &c. Size& x 10, Price rs. each. 

Descriptive Catalagues of all the above, and many other kinds, including 
several thousand subjects, gratis and post free on application. Selections seat 
on approval. Only address— 


WINGH BROTHERS, COLCHESTER, 
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NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION, 


GHRLS OWN ANNWAL for 1880 


Is now ready. It is the first Volume of the GIRL’S OWN PAPER, and 
contains 624 pages of useful and interesting reading, Price in handsome cloth, 
6s., or in full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Gtt/S PWN ANNOAL for 188é 


Contains papers on Cookery by Puittis Browne; Nezpiework by Mrs. 
Fiover, Dora Horr, Dora ps Beagutere, Marin iCarcen, and a variety of 
useful Articles by S. F, A. Cautreinp, Mpmwn. pe Lorraine, CrAkA Margaux, 
Rurs Lams, MAxy Laynourn, A. A. Srrance-Burson, ARDERN Hout, Mary 
Ranpoirn-Licurigty, * Mepicus,’ and other popular writers. 


GURi/7S Gan ANNUAL for RAS? 


Contains musical papers by Maname. ARABELLA Gopparn, Mapame Mupir- 
Rouwaproki, Miss MAry Davigs, LApy Linpsay (of Balcarres), Dr. Sracner, 
Kine Hart, Linpsay Storer, Joun Tuomas, and New soxcs by well-known 


coniposers. ‘ be 

- GIRLS PWN ANNUDAL fer 1886 

Is profusely illustrated by M. E. Enwarps, W. J. Hennusry, Apararpz 
Czaxton, J. McL. Rarston, J. C. Srapres, F. Mitiur, 0. Greun, Ronerr 
Barnes, ARTHUR Hopxins, and other eminent artists. 


“LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, 
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. times, Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction, price 7s. 6d. in handsome clot, ia 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C., OR OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 

















A sparkling effervescing Tomic and Life Bestorer, 

Is NON-ALCOHOLIC, but wore exhilarating than the finest Champagne. #% 

Offers the means of putting an end to the use of the numerous stimulants nov ts 
so much in vogue with ladies as an alleviation of the nervous exhaustion 
attendant on the toils, anxieties, and sorrows of daily life. } 

Will thus save thousands from the fatal results which are only known to the A 
medical practitioner. s 

May be taken regutarly at meals instead of wine, or at any time. 

For delicate and growing children is invaluable. 

Dr. Stephens, Senior Physican, ee for Children, Liverpool, writes :— 
T can with confidence recommend your ZOEDONE, having myself taken it, as well ¥ 
as having prescribed it for many patients, particularly ladies and children, with} 
satisfactory results. . BY 


SALE EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 
Supplied by all Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers. 
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In xd., 2d.,4d., & 6d. Packets; and rs., 18.64. & 3s. Tins. Lf Cr re 
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PEA SOUP LS oo | 
SEASONED AND FLAVOURED, 4 & 9 - 
In xd., 2d., and 6d. Packets, ards. Tins. Pal oP ai ARAB § i 





EGYPTIAN FOOD. 
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PATENT COFFEES | 
In Tins, r]b., $1b., and }ib., 
is, 1s. 4d., and rs. 8d. per Jh py 


























and other Nutriticus Substances, 
A 
Tu Pius, at Tae 
ficial and strengthening. 
o,/ , Binays 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough; 


This is a preparation of 
for all cases of Weak Diges- 
tion, aud for Childrea and 
Infauts itis invaluable. © 
. : meuereies 
: ‘ " Fl an “p, 
we per tp. Me WM” DANDELION COFFEE. 
Sold in Tins, 6d., x5., and xs. 6d_each. aa 
4 and 16, Ludgate Bill, London 


FINEST EGYPTIAN LENTILS, 
——- ~--. Pd 
4i 7 
\ % # Breakfast Beverage for all persons suffering from}: 
“Weak Digestion or Liver Complaints; this is very bene. 
W. SYMINGTON & CO 
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THE HAIR OF CHILDREN. 





“Nothing can be more beautiful than tte 
flowing, curly, aad golden locks of Children} 
when, properly attended to, and decidedly the 0 
best application is 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OTL, 


which promotes beauty of appearance, and at 

the same time strengthens and nourishes the 
hair. The introduction of this universe lly fy 
esteemed oil into the nurseries of Royalty and it 
the Aristocracy' throughout Europe is a satis- jy 
facto proof of the high estimation in which it 5p 
is hald.”--Z%e Obseruer. 


Soild by Chemists and Perfumers. Sizes, Bs. Gd. and ¥s. Family Bottles, 4 
equal to four smal!, is. dial. 5 and double that size, Vis, 


Ask for “ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL.” 
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BOWS GWH ANNUAL for £880 a 
Is now ready at all Booksellers, It contains 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pa: fi 


orgs. full gilt. 


BOWS OWN ANNUAL for 2880: - E 

Is the second Volume of the BOY’S OWN PAPER. It contains stories by R. fe 

M. BacLaniyng, Juces Vexne, W. H. G. Kinasron, Ascorr Hopz, T. S. Mites 
LINGTON, and other popular boy's writecs. It also contains a series of illustrate p 

articles on. Creckst by W. H. Grack, and a variety of useiul papers by emizesl 

writers. ae 


BOWS OWN ANNUAL fer 188d 


Ts illustrated by eminent artists. It contains upwards of 600 wood engravings Ra 
and seven superior coloured pictures, 


BOWS OWN ANNUAL, for {880 


Is a most acceptable and nseful Presentation volume for boys. Its pages 2% fi 
full of pure, entertaining, and useful reading, such as should find a place on ththng 
shelves of every boy’s library. It is bound in handsome cloth, price ga, 64. ; fy, 
with gilt sides and edges, 9s, hie 
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“IT PROMISED FATHER.” 


A TRUE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 
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WHo is it that says there is no romance in humble life? 
_—that because a man may be wanting in outward refine- 
ment he cannot know the meaning of the word? He who 
says so proves that he has but very superficially studied 
human nature, and that there are heights he has not 
climbed and depths he has not fathomed. There are 





2 


romances in humble life. Thousands 
of stories might be told of noble endu- 
rance, self-sacrifice, high-souled devo- 
tion, and faithful long-tried love, that 
would go to prove the fact. The simple 
country girl may be as true and noblea 
woman as the high-born lady; and a 
man may be a hero though he wear 
“ustian and be utterly ignorant of what 
is called good society. 

The true zodesse oblige is not confined 
to any rank or class, and is to be found 
amongst the poor and lowly as well as 
amongst the wealthy and high-born. 
Let the following little story, taken from 
real life, prove this. 


It is only a simple village tale of a 
girl who held justice, duty, and honour 
dearer than love and happiness. A girl 
who, though she had no high attainments 
and not very much education, was in her 
unconscious way as true a heroine as 
many a noble woman of whose names 
history has made household words. 


* * * * a 


The sun was setting redly behind the 
western hills, throwing a ruddy glow 
upon the cottage windows, a glow which 
was reflected at one angle of the village 
street upon a young girl sitting on a low 
chair in a dark doorway, that framed 
her figure like a picture. It was a 
picture such as Birket Foster loves to 
paint. 


Sunlight falling in golden flakes 
through the leaves of the creeper that 
draped the doorway; a box of migno- 
nette and scarlet geraniums on the sill 
of the diamond-paned window; an old 
grey cat leisure'y eating her supper out 
of a blue and white saucer; while the 
centre piece of the picture was the 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked maiden, with 
her fresh, clear complexion, browned by 
constant exposure to summer sun and 
winter wind; a tall, well-rounded figure 
in a simple lilac print gown, scrupulously 
neat and clean, and a blue worsted 
stocking in her hand, whose length was 
rapidly increasing under her deft fingers 
—fingers that were neither very small 
nor very white; how could they help 
being rough and coarse when gloves 
were a thing almost unknown in the 
village, and when so much household 
work fell to their share ? 

The background of the doorway, where 
the girl sat, was sombre enough; and 
through the gathering shadows youcould 
catch sundry glimpses of flitches of bacon 
hanging from the ceiling of the room, 
rows of glass jars arranged in the window, 
filled with what the village children 
knew as ‘‘ goodies,’’ drawers and boxes 
with the names of the contents written 
in large text hand, rolls of drapery, 
strings of onions, and other articles too 
numerous to mention, showing that the 
house was indeed a general shop—the 
village emporium, where you could buy 
almost anything, from a linsey dress or 
a ‘double Gloucester’’ to a quarter of 
a pound of raw sugar or a pennyworth 
of slate pencil. In fact, this was almost 
the only shop which the little village of 
Cleasthorpe afforded, and was, besides, 
the post-office and what stood for a club, 
for when public affairs, or, more often, 
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narrower local interests, were to be dis- 
cussed, the men were accustomed to 
meet and talk in John Hayes’s dark, 
little shop, amidst the odours of cheese, 
smoked haddocks, and. lamp oil. 
Thither, too, ‘the young .Jadies from 
‘The Manor.» did not scruple to 
come when they fell short of embroidery 
cotton, postage stamps, or some such 
trifles.. And Mary Hayes—our bright- 
eyed heroine—would stand and serve 
them with her ever-ready smile and 
pleasant voice, a smile that was just as 
ready and voice just as pleasant when 
addressing the little fellow coming in 
eager and self-important, enjoying” the 
rare treat of a halfpenny to spend in 
some of the tempting goodies.in the 
window, which he had so often regarded 
with wistful eyes and longing little 
mouth. She was a great favourite with 
the children, and never grew impatient 
with them for their anxious delay in 
coming to a conclusion respecting the 
various merits of bull’s eyes or acid drops 
against toffee or peppermint lozenges. 

She was a favourite with their mothers, 
too, for whom she always had a bright 
smile and cheery word when they came 
for their usual Saturday marketings. In 
fact, she was a general favourite, and 
held her own, as the saying is, with all 
in the village. Also—and perhaps this 
spoke as well for her as anything else— 
she was the friend of all the girls, too. 
They might at times feel a little feminine 
jealousy of her, when the young men 
seemed to value her society so much 
more than that of any of them; but 
there never was any real ill-feeling. 
Mary was so good-natured and kind- 
hearted, so forgetful of self, so careless 
of attracting attention, so ready to help 
in any difficulty—from the settling of 
some dispute to the trimming of a bonnet 
in the latest fashion—that the girls could 
not have quarrelled with her even if 
they had wished. 

But of late a change had seemed to 
come, and the young men had begun to 
draw back. Not because Mary was 
losing favour with them, but because one 
of their number had begun to appropriate 
the village belle to himself, in a quiet de- 
termined sort of way, that seemed to say 
that he would admit of no rival, while 
Mary in her simple innocence thought 
it no shame to show her preference for 
him. He was so superior to all the 
other young men, she thought in her 
gitlish imagination; so tall and hand- 
some, so noble, good, and clever. They 
both sang in the village choir, and many 
atime Mary’s clear notes had dropped 
into silence while she listened in 
admiration to his deep, strong voice. 
She had never heard Sims Reeves sing, 
but even if she had, she would doubtless 
have awarded the palm to her village 
admirer; she had never heard of Sir 
Galahad, but he was er Sir Galahad, 
the impersonation of all that was true 
and brave and noble. 

But after all it was only Tom Altham, 
whose father acted as the village butcher, 
and was bringing up his only son to the 
same trade. But that prosaic fact did 
not take away any of the romance in 
Mary’s sight, and she thought herself 
the happiest and proudest girl in all 


England because his choice had fallen 
upon her. 

No real love-making had as yet passed 
between them ; people were slow to act 
in Cleasthorpe, and Tom was not a man 
of many words. Avsort of silent under- 
standing was all that existed between 
them, and Mary was well content. 

It was Saturday evening, and Tom 
Altham’s business was done for the day, 
and as soon as the early tea was over 
the young fellow had hastened to change 
his working dress, arranged with much 
care a pink rose and a sprig of southern 


_wood in his buttonhole, and sauntered 
“slowly\down the street, trying to look 
‘entirely unconcerned. 


‘Off to. the Hayes’s as usual,’ said 
his mother, with a shrewd smile, as she 


. peered out of the window, watching her 


sen’s tall figure, which was throwing a 
preternaturally long shadow behind him 
in the setting sunlight. 

Mrs. Altham was right. Tom was a 
very frequent visitor at the shop, and 
Mary was not at all surprised to see him 
arriving, though she was coquette enough 
to make believe she did not see him until 
he was close upon her and had bidden her 
good evening. Then she looked up with 
a feigned start and a deepened colour. 

‘“ Why, whoever would have thought 
of seeing you here to-night, Mr. Tom? 
Why aren’t you down in the meadow 
playing cricket? Everyone else is there 
but father and. me. Maybe I'd have 
gone, but father seemed a bit worried, 


“so I stayed at home to keep him 


company.” 

“I didn’t want to go,’’ the young 
fellow answered, rather sheepishly. ‘‘1 
thought I’d come here and get some 
herrings ; mother wants some.”’ 

“You'd better go inside, then; father’s 
there, and he’ll serve you,’’ Mary an- 
swered, laughing inwardly at his lame 
excuse. 

‘“‘ All right,’’ he replied; ‘‘there’s no 
special hurry.”’ 

So saying, he put his hands in his 
pockets and leaned against the door- 
post, well pleased to watch the bonny 
bright face and deft fingers, clicking the 
knitting needles. The shop behinc 
looked very dark and gloomy, and in thc 
little parlour beyond, Tom could jus! 
catch a glimpse of an old man, white- 
haired and round-shouldered, sitting a' 
a table covered with slips of paper, 
much thumbed and very greasy. 

‘‘Father’s worried,’’ Mary repeated, 
after a pause, seeing that her companion 
did not seem talkatively inclined. ‘ Hc 
won’t tell me his bothers, for fear o! 
making me worry too, but I know he’s goi 
some bad debts. I wish he woz/? tcli 
me; maybe I could help him.” 

“« How’s that ?”’ asked Tom. 

‘The shop’s not done very well lately, 
somehow. Prices have gone down, you 
see ; and father’s lost some money ! 
know, and there’s a lot owing that father 
can’t get in. It would set him up finely 
if he could get hold of it, but he just 
can’t, and so there he is.”’ And an 
anxious shade came over the girl’s face. 

‘‘How so?’? Tom demanded, in a 
sympathetic tone. 

“Oh, for lots of reasons. There’s 
one account, and a very big one, too, 
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owing from Mr. Brownlow for ever so 
long. Then he died, you:know, and 
Mrs. Brownlow has gone away, no one 
knows where. Then there’s a lot of bills 
owing from poor folks who say they can’t 
pay, and father’s that soft-hearted he 
won’t make them. He’s lots to bother 
him, has father.” 
with a sigh. 

‘‘He’s nought to bother him with his 
daughter,’ answered Tom, with a clumsy 
attempt at gallantry. ; 

Mary flushed a little, tossed her head, 
and tried to look scornful as she gave 
him a glance from under her lashes. 

‘“‘Tsay, Mr. Tom, you’re complimentary 
this evening,’ she said. 

‘‘Well, I mean it,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Your 
father’s a happy man to have such a 
daughter. I wish you were mine, Mary. 
No, [ don’t mean that,’’ he hastily cor- 
rected himself, ‘‘ for then I’d have to be 
an old man. But when I see you kissing 
him,”’ jerking his head in the direction 
of the little back-parlour, ‘‘and filling 
his pipe, and petting him as if you loved 
him ever so, why, it makes me feel like— 
like—I don’t know what it makes me 
feel like !”’ 

Mary blushed rosy-red at the awkward 
speech, and was about to answer him 
when a querulous voice came from the 
parlour. ‘‘Mary, I wish you’d come 
here.” 

‘All right, father ; I’m coming,’’ she 
answered, unwillingly enough it must be 
confessed, while Tom’s countenance fell 
dolefully. 

‘‘T say, Mary, it’s too bad,” he 
began; ‘‘I wanted to have a talk with 
you. Can’t the old gentleman wait ?” 

‘‘T should think not! Wait for you 
indeed !’? and she spoke impatiently, to 
hide her own vexation. 

‘Well, no, I didn’t really mean it,” 
he replied, penitently ; “‘ but I say, Mary, 
won’t you come a walk with me after 
church to-morrow evening, just down by 
the river, where it’s so nice and quiet 
and no one there? I want to tell you 
something.”’ 

‘I don’t know; perhaps,”’ very coyly 
and hesitatingly, as she rolled up the 
long blue stocking with unnecessary 
care and precision. 

‘No, but promise,’’ he pleaded, 
cagerly: “say you will. Dll never ask 
you again, if you don’t choose, but just 
promise this once!’’ 

“Well, then, I promise,’’ she 
answered, unable to resist his pleading 
tone, and gave him her hand at parting. 
He held it firmly in both his own, as if 
he never meant to let it go, and gazed 
down into her face with a look there was 
no mistaking—a look that told more 
plainly than words the deep love that 
possessed him, a love that was, perhaps, 
all the more earnest and concentrated 
because he found himself so unable to 
find fitting words in which to give it 
utterance. . 

“Mary! Mary!’’ came fretfully from 
the dark back parlour. 

“Coming, father,’? and Mary drew 
her hand hastily away from the detain- 
Ing clasp. 

‘To-morrow evening; don’t forget,”’ 
he whispered. Ces eee 

She ‘nodded brightly-with’ an’ answer- 


And Mary ended — 


ing smile, and tripped away out of the 


.bright sunshine into the gloomy little 


parlour, trying to look unconscious, and 


feeling glad that the room was too dark: 


for her father to notice her face too closely. 
‘‘ What a long time you.are.in:coming, 
Mary,”’ the. old*man..complained,. turn- 


up on-his forehead. °“‘I want you to cast 
up these. figures’ for: me} ‘your eyés are 
younger than mine, and I. don’t know 
what’s come over me to-night — I’m 
sorely pottered with ’em.”” e 
She took the’ well-thumbed papers: out 
of the old man’s shaking hand, and 
sitting down by his side; did her best to 


understand his difficulties and help him. 


out of ‘them. But his explanations were 
so vague, his calculations so confused, 
and his mind so thoroughly bewildered 
that she. found it difficult to know what 
he wanted her to do, and after spending 
some time in vainly trying to make his 
meaning clear, the old man fairly lost 
his temper, and declaring that his head 
ached until he was ‘fair muddled,’ 
he swept all the papers into his 
desk, locked them up, and bade Mary 
see to supper. : 

“You’re tired, father,’’ she said 
soothingly; ‘‘I’ll get supper while you 
shut up shop, and then you shall go to 
bed and get rested, and then on Monday 
we'll do the bills together, when you are 
bright and fresh.” 

But when the old man sat down to 
supper he could not eat, and Mary 
looked at him with concern, for he did 
not seem at all like himself. ‘I can’t 
eat, Mary,’’ he said, fretfully, pushing 
his plate away from him; ‘I can’t 
think what’s come over me.”’ 

“You'd better go to bed, father,” 
she said; ‘‘I’ll bring you a basin of 
something hot when you’re laid down, 
and you'll likely sleep sound and be all 
right to-morrow.” 


According to his wont, the old man: 


submitted, and went slowly upstairs to 
his own room, whither Mary soon 
followed him with a steaming basin of 
soup in her hand. She saw him com- 
fortably settled down for the night, and 
placed a handbell within his reach. 

‘* Just you ring that, father, when you 
want anything,’’ she said, ‘‘and I shall 
hear it and come to you at once; but I 
hope you won’t be awake to do it, but 
sleep straight away.” 

‘‘T think I shall,’’ he’ answered, in a 
weary tone; ‘‘ I’m very tired, some way, 
Mary. Good night, my lass, and God 
bless you!”’ ; 

It was an unusual speech for John 
Hayes, and Mary wondered over it a 
little as she gave him a good night kiss, 
but sesn forgot about. it in the crowd of 
pleasant thoughts and anticipations that 
wouls fill her mind. 

She set out her best muslin dress for 
the morrow’s wear; took carefully from 
its box her new Sunday bonnet, handling 
it tenderly, and wondering if Tom Altham 
would admire the blue ribbons and 
scarlet geraniums, put it carefully baek ; 
undressed in the moonlight and knotted 
up her flowing hair; then, kneeling by 
the uncurtained window, she lookéd out 
marvelling-at the splendour of.the nig‘t 
and going over in her mind the short 


conversation on the doorstep. What 
happiness the ‘recollection gave her! 
There was no drawback to it. Tom 
Altham was all:.she could desire, and a 
great favourite with her, father. There 
could be no difficulties in'the way. She 


] i,t . knew he meant: to-put.the final question 
ing round and pushing“his spectacles 


‘to-morrow, ‘while ‘she ——; but at this 
stage of thought.Mary’s head. sank upon 
hérclasped*harids and a very earnest 
prayer arose that she might be worthy 
of this great happiness. 

The moon shed its silver radiance over 
the earth ; one or two stars were shining 
in the dark sky; the sounds of village 
life were hushed, and, kneeling at the 
window of her little chamber, Mary 
Hayes told herself there was not in Eng- 
land a girl so blessed and happy as she. 

(Zo be continued.) 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MOVING 
PICTURE. 
‘¢ Let me see wheels go wound.” 
—Helen’s Babies. 


By means of the accompanying diagram we 
can produce a remarkable and singularly 
amusing optical illusion. It was popular, 


some of our older readers may remember, in 
this country some years ago, and used to be 
sold printed on a card by the’street vendors of 
the metropolis. 





The way to manage if is this. Hold the 
figure at such a distance from the eye as will 
afford the most distinct vision, and then move 
the page in a small circular sweep, just as in 
rinsing out a saucer. The surprising effect 
will then be seen of the exterior wheels all 
going round in the direction of this motion, 
whilst the cog-wheel in the centre will also 
appear to move. The best effect seems to be 
produced when any point on the paper 
describes a circle of about the same diameter 
as one of the outer circles in the diagram. 
The illusion, no doubt, arises in some way 
from the persistence of vision, by virtue of 
which the image of any object remains on the 
retina for a very short time, about the thirty- 
four hundredth part of a second, after the 
removal of the object. The appearance of a 
flash of lightning and the apparent movement 
of the figures in the wheel of life supply 
familiar illustrations of this. Perhaps figures 
such as that here given might furnish an idea 
to the artists of the future. The principle 
properly worked out might result in the in- 
stitution of a Royal Academy of moving 
picts, in which every tree would wave its 
ranches and every beast wag its tail. 


Be 
peti 
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THE MARCH OF LIFE. 


Marching onward, ever onward, 
Struggling on for truth and right, 
We are letters of earth’s hist’ ry ; 
Shall this page be dark or bright ? 
Fighting, though but feeble maidens}; 
Powers of ill are on each hand ; 
Yet, we dare not plead our weakness, 
When the word has gone forth—‘‘ Stand.” 


Marching, gaining ground each minute, 
Yet unhurried aye our tread, 

Stopping not to mourn past failures; 
‘Let the dead past bury its dead.” 


ed ee ter SS Se ene ee 
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Marching, with our faces upward, 
Shaking off earth’s clinging dust ; 

We are bidden to “ press forward,’’ 
And we can do what we must. 


Marching on, for time is precious; 
Ev’ry moment, set in gold, 
Of high aims, enshrined in action, 
Shall be blessed a hundred fold. 
Learnt at last the hard life lessons, 
Trained each virtue, pruned each fault, 
Mid the setting sunlight glory, 
Then the word shail go forth—‘ Halt.” 


E. A. 5. K. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SHE OVERCAME THEM. 





‘‘No, Joanna, I’m quite sure I never shall 
manage the housekeeping as well as you have 
done, if I live to be ninety and practise it all 
the time; I feel it is not in me,” said a young 
girl to her sister, as they sat together, having 
a confidential chat. 

‘*T can understand that it seems a great 
undertaking to you now, Madge dear. I felt 
quite as helpless at first, when I had to take 
the reins into my own hands after dear 
mother’s death, but it is wonderful how 
soon one gets accustomed to having the re- 
sponsibility.” 

‘“‘T hope I have been a tolerably apt pupil 
during the last few weeks. Have I ?” 

“That you have, dear; in fact, I am inclined 
to think you have a great deal of housewifely 
skill ‘in you,’ as you call it. The one thing 
for you to bear in mind is to be methodical 


By DORA HOPE. 


over everything, and never get into a slovenly 
way of letting things go till a more convenient 
season. With but one servant, my experience 
is that the only way to keep domestic affairs 
from utter confusion is to have a regular time 
for doing everything, and to do it then in spite 
of all obstacles. I mention this particularly, 
because I think your weak point is a habit of 
procrastination, and perhaps a little tendency 
to unpunctuality too.” 

““Yes, I know,” said Margaret, dolefully. 
‘But, oh dear! what a bad thing it is when 
elder sisters get married.” 

“There is one thing I have to suggest, 
Madge, that might be a help to us both, 
whieh is that you should write mea regular 
housekeeping-letter, say once a month, and 
tell me how you get on, and about any diffi- 
culties you meet with, and how you get over 
them, and I think by comparing notes of our 
experiences we may very likely help one 
another.” 

‘Agreed; itis a splendid idea—it will be 
the greatest comfort tome. I shall not feel 
left so entirely to my own resources; whenever 
I feel despairing I shall write to you for 
advice; but in the meantime it is getting 
Jate, and I have several things to prepare for 
my personal adornment to-morrow. The 
toilet of a first bridesmaid is not a matter to 
be left till the last moment, and you have to 
finish arranging your presents, you know.” 

Joanna’s wedding had only been deferred 
till Margaret was old enough to take her place 
as housekeeper. No very easy post for a girl 
coming straight home from school; but she 
had plenty of spirit and determination, and 
was resolved not to be easily beaten. The 
household consisted, besides herself and sister, 
of the father, and two. boys, aged respectively 
13 and 15. Though not by any means a poor 
man, Mr. Colville was neither able nor willing 
to indulge in extravagant expenditure, and 
the children had been brought up to under- 
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stand that though they might have all the 
necessaries and many of the luxuries of life, 
anything like waste, or needless extravagance, 
could never be allowed. 

Margaret left school six weeks previous to 
the wedding, in order to have the benefit of a 
little instruction from her sister, whom some 
years’ experience had formed into a first-rate 
manager and skilful housekeeper. In fact, it 
was whispered in strict confidence that the 
bridegroom elect had at first been attracted by 
the admirable way in which she managed her 
father’s house. 

Margaret threw herself heart and soul into 
the work of learning. She felt that her only 
chance of filling her sister’s post, even fairly 
well, lay in the good employment of these 
few weeks. 

The time flew by all too quickly for 
Margaret’s peace of mind; as the day ap- 
proached she redoubled her efforts to imbibe 
the greatest possible amount of information, 
till on the eve of the marriage she declared 
that she felt her brain was as ‘‘crammed with 
observation” as that of the clown in As 
You Like lt. 

It was some days before the excitement and 
upset of the wedding had subsided, and the 
Colville family had resumed its ordinary quiet; 
but at the beginning of the week following 
Mr. Colville gave Margaret the customary 
sum for the week’s expenses. 

“‘ My dear,” he said, “‘if you make me as 
comfortable as your sister did, I shall be 
more than contented; but, of course, I do 
not expect that just at first. My only advice 
is—do not get into debt.” 

So Margaret began her work; Monday had 
always been a particularly busy day with 
Joanna, and Margaret made up. her mind to 
keep to all her sister’s arrangements until she 
had had a little experience.. 

At half-past eight Mr. Colville and the 
boys always started, the former to business, 
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not to return till tea-time, at six o’clock; 
the latter went to a day-school in the 
neighbourhood, and came home for dinner in 
the middle of the day. Immediately after 
their departure, Margaret betook herself to 
the kitchen to make her arrangements for the 
day. It had been a strict rule of Joanna’s 
that the weekly supply of groceries should all 
be bought at once, and no more allowed 
unless under exceptional circumstances ; this 
plan she had found a great saving of time and 
trouble. Accordingly, Monday being the 
day fixed for it, Margaret proceeded to inspect 
the jars of sugar, rice, and all the other 
contents of her store cupboard, and having 
made out the list of things required, she set 
out on her marketing. Weekly books had 
been long ago abolished, as being an unsatis- 
factory arrangement when there is a small and 
limited income. It is difficult to remember 
how much one has in hand, and how much 
must be reserved for those dreadful books, 
which come in stern and unrelenting, and 
generally amount to considerably more than 
one has reckoned upon, and is prepared to 
pay. 

The abolition of books, of course, also does 
away with the convenience of tradesmen 
calling for orders, and necessitates the house- 
keeper herself going to the shops. In some 
cases this might be an obstacle to the ready- 
money system, but Joanna being strong and 
energetic, felt it anything but a grievance to 
be compelled to go out every day, wet or fine, 
because, as she said, “If I were not com- 
pelled to go out, some days 1 should think I 
was really too busy to do so just for pleasure, 
and so should lose a walk altogether, whilst 
. it is, I am sure of having at least one every 

ay.” 

Besides the advantage of getting a regular 
walk (a very important advantage, by the way), 
Joanna strongly advised her sister to keep to 
the arrangement, on the ground that it was so 
much easier to buy economically. Suppose 
she wanted fish, for instance, it very frequently 
happened that the particular kind she had 
ordered happened to be very dear that day, 
while by going to the shop to see for herself, 
she would find that some other sort was very 
plentiful, and consequently cheap; in the 
same way she would often find the green- 
grocer’s shop crowded with some fruit or 
vegetable of which there had been a glut in 
the market, but which she would never have 
thought of ordering if she had not seen it. 

The milkman and baker alone were per- 
mitted to call, and keep a weekly account, but 
as Joanna found that they trusted entirely to 
memory for the quantities they had left at 
each house, and she suspected tkat they were 
frequently remembered wrong, she had always 
kept a slate hanging up in the kitchen, on 
which Betsy put down the amount taken each 
moming. As they always saw her write it 
down immediately, the men were willing to 
accept the authority of her slate in a case of a 
discrepancy in the accounts. 


Directly the family had begun breakfast, 
Betsy went upstairs to the bedrooms, stripped 
the beds, opened the windows, and so on, 
after which she had her own breakfast, and 
was ready to receive Margaret’s orders when 
she came into the kitchen. 


While Margaret was out, Betsy was ext 
pected to have washed up and put away the 
breakfast things, and finished the bedrooms, 
her mistress having helped her to make the 
beds before starting. This was one of her 
duties which Margaret strongly objected to, 
but Joanna. had painted in such glaring 
colours the disastrous effects upon the beds if 
they were not properly turned and shaken, and 
the great difficulty of the servant doing it 
alone, that ske could not make any more 
objections. She soon found that after a little 
practice had taught her the knack, of shaking 


the beds effectually, without at the same time 
shaking her whole frame immoderately, it really 
was not at all unpleasant work, and she began 
to take a pride in making them look smooth 
all over, and square at the corners, beauties 
which she had never before properly appre- 


_ ciated. 


It happened rather unfortunately that Betsy 
was a new and inexperienced servant, her 
predecessor having had to leave suddenly. 
Under these circumstances Joanna had 
thought it prudent to write out a sort of plan 
of each branch of the household management 
for her sister’s guidance. ‘The order of clean- 
ing rooms for the week, for instance, was 
arranged as follows: | 

Monday, the drawing-room to be cleaned. 

Tuesday, one bed-room to be swept, and 
the dusters and kitchen towels washed. 

Wednesday, two small bed-rooms, and the 
stairs to be swept. 

Thursday, the two remaining bed-rooms. 

Friday, the dining-room and hall. 

Saturday, the kitchen to be cleaned, silver 
polished, and general putting straight for 
Sunday. 

In these arrangements it was understood 
that the servant was only expected to do the 
actual cleaning; the dusting and re-arranging 
of ornaments was left for Margaret, who took 
this opportunity to look over the antimacassars, 
toilet mats, and other things in the rooms, to 
see which required washing and mending 

Monday was a busy day for both mistress 
and maid, for while Betsy was sweeping the 
drawing-room, Margaret had to put away, and 
very often mend, the boys’ Sunday clothes. 

Then there was the linen to be collected for 
the wash, and the list made out, so that fre- 
quently Betsy came to say she had finished 
her part of the drawing-room and was going 
into the kitchen to “ peel the petaters”” before 
Margaret was ready. The finishing touches 
in the drawing-room took a long time, as Mr. 
Colville had a taste for china, and the room 
was full of fragile ornaments, which Margaret 
never allowed anyone but herself to touch, so 
that she had hardly time to begin the mend- 
ing of the clean clothes which had come home 
from the wash on the previous Saturday, and 
which was considered part of Monday’s regular 
work, before the boys came in from school, 
and dinner was ready. 

The afternoon Margaret intended to spend 
in paying visits, reading, or sewing, but 
she often found that so many unexpected 
things occurred to occupy her attention that 
by the time she had done and could settle 
down to read and enjoy herself she was sure 
to hear her father’s well-known and unmis- 
takable knock. 

On this particular Monday, she flew to 
open the door. ‘Oh, father!” she cried, as 
she kissed him and relieved him of his hat 
and coat, ‘‘I shall be able to repeat with the 
greatest sincerity to-night that little poem of 
our youth— 

‘ How pleasant it is at the close of the day 
No follies to’ have to repent ; 
But to lie down to sleep, and be able to say, 
My time has been properly spent.’ ” 

‘“‘That’s right, my little daughter, and I 
assure you I shall be able to take up the strain, 
and say to myself :— 


‘ Down I lie content and say 
I have been useful all the day.’ 


For I have been very busy too. Are the boys 
home ?” 

“Yes, father; they have gone upstairs to 
make themselves presentable, and tea will be 
ready in a moment.” 

In this household, tea, that most pleasant 
and sociable of meals, was lingered over and 
prolonged to a grest extent. Mr. Colville 
wisely considered inct in the absence of a 
mother to guide and counsel them, it was 
necessary for hi.a to do all in his power to win 


his children’s confidence, and as breakfast was 
usually too hurried a meal for much conversa- 
tion, he always took this opportunity of chat- 
ting with them over the day’s occupations, and 
encouraged the boys to tell him of any school 
escapades or successes. 

This day’s doings may be taken as a fair 
sample of Margaret’s occupations. As time 
went on, she found some parts of her duties 
grow easier with practice, while at the same 
time little things arose to puzzle and perplex 
which were not thought of at first. Jor 
example, though it sounds but a trifling 
matter, it was a considerable difficulty to 
Margaret to procure a variety in the way of 
breakfast. It had never occurred to her that 
it was possible to get tired of fried bacon, 
with the occasional addition of boiled eggs, 
until one morning, on lifting the cover at break- 
fast, and observing, for the fifth consecutive 
morning, a row of crisp little rashers, Mr. 
Colville gently hinted that a change might be 
agreeable, whilst Dick was heard murmuring, 


‘* Bacon hot and bacon cold, bacon young 
and bacon old, 
Bacon tender and bacon tough, we thank 
you, Madge, we've had enough.” 


After this a change was quite necessary, but 
Margaret racked her brains in vain to think of 
something new. 

It happened that Joanna, whilst at home, 
had kept a small manuscript book, in which 
she was in the habit of jotting down any 
favourite new recipe, or any hints or ideas 
which occurred to her op domestic mat- 
ters in general. This miscellany book she 
bequeathed to her sister, with some reluc- 
tance, as she had found it a very useful insti- 
tution; but it stood Margaret in good stead 
now, as on many subsequent occasions, 
for here she found the very thing she wanted, 
an entry in Joanna’s neat handwriting, headed, 
‘Varieties for breakfast. Sheep’s kidneys, 
fried. Fish left from previous day’s dinner 
warmed with milk. Ditto, potted. Sausages 
(do not forget to prick them all over before 
cooking). Poached eggs on toast. Buttered 
eggs (break four in a basin and beat well ; 
put 2 oz, of butter in another basin and melt; 
pour both into an enamelled saucepan, hold 
over a slow fire, keep stirring until hot, but do 
not let them boil; serve on hot buttered 
toast). Small pieces of cold meat, potted ; 
different sorts can be used together, and, un- 
less very fat, will be improved by the addition 
of a'little bacon or ham. Omelettes (you 
must make these yourself; ordinary Servants 
always spoil them). Stewed fruit, when not 
expensive; watercresses, or radishes, when in 
season.” 

With these to select from, Margaret was 
no longer at a loss for ideas, but unfortu- 
nately Betsy was not only an “ ordinary” 
servant, but had even less than ordinary ideas 
of cookery, so if Margaret departed from the 
regular routine of bacon and eggs she would 
have to get up and prepare the dish herself, 
or at least superintend its preparation; and 
of all things her greatest difficulty was rising 
in the morning. She was rarely quite punctual 
for breakfast, and the idea of coming down in 
time to cook these little dishes was, she thought 
at first, impracticable. However, she decided to 
try it for a week, and she made a firm resolu- 
tion to get up the moment Betsy knocked 
at her door (fortunately, Betsy was an early 
riser). She succeeded better even than she 
had expected, and her father’s conynendation 
more than repaid her for the exertion. He 
suggested that since she was in the kitchen so 
early, she might at the same time try if it 
were possible to improve the quality of the 
toast, which, as he pointed out to her, was 
usually tough, and nearly cold vrien put on 
the table. Accordingly, the next morning 
Margaret inquired into the matter, and found 
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that, to save herself trouble, Betsy put the 
slices of bread into the oven first, by which 
process they became dried up and hot through, 
so that the actual toasting took a very short 
time, but the result was highly unsatisfactory. 
She showed her how to make it better for the 
future, to cut the bread about a quarter of an 
inch thick, hold the slice a minute before a 
clear fire, to make it thoroughly hot through, 
then turn it, and when that side is hot, begin 
to move it gradually backwards and forwards 
till the whole side is equally browned all over. 
When the other side is done, instead of lay- 
ing it down on a plate as Betsy had been 
accustomed to do, she stood each piece in 
the toast-rack on the fender before the fire, 
to keep it light. Betsy appeared to think all 
this very unnecessary trouble, but Mr. Col- 
ville’s exclamation at the wonderful improve- 
ment in the toast convinced her tia: it was 
worth taking a little trouble over. 


It was not until some three weeks after 
Joanna’s wedding that Margaret took ad- 
vantage of a leisure afternoon to begin the 
promised correspondence with her sister. 
Though a brisk interchange of letters had 
been kept up in the meantime, Joanna’s were 
filled with accounts of the beautiful places 
they were visiting, while Margaret’s consisted 
principally of apologies for their own brevity, 
the invariable excuse being that she was too 
busy to write. Let us look over her shoulder 
this afternoon, as her pen flies rapidly over 
the paper. 


‘‘ Dearest Joanna,—Be prepared for a good 
long letter at last. Iam going to take you at 
your word, and tell you about our domestic 
affairs. I have come to the conclusion, like 
you, that housekeeping in all its branches is 
nothing but a delusion and a snare. I do not 
know that you ever said so in those very 
words, but at any rate you tried tu show me 
a little of the dark side of the matter, while I 
persisted in seeing only the bright side. My 
eyes are wide open by this time, I can assure 
you, and the difficulties are extremely visible 
to me now; so I hope you are satisfied. 

“ First of all, let me thank you again and 
again for the many kind hints you gave me 
about different things. It is very true that 
‘forewarned is forearmed,’ and I should 
have been in despair long ago if I had not 
laid your wise saws to heart and acted upon 
them. 

“Tam getting quite to enjoy the shopping 
every morning, and it certainly is a very good 
thing to be able to choose just what one 
wants instead of being obliged to-take what- 
ever they like to send. Thanks to your 
teaching I can judge tolerably well of the 
quality of meat and fish by the look of it. I 
think your formula was that, if the meat be 
fresh and good, the flesh adheres firmly to the 
bone ; and in beef is of a deep red colour, and 
the fat is firm and waxy, and not friable. Is 
that right? And that the best beef will hive the 
lean intermixed with fat, so that it looks mot- 
tled. AndI really think you would be grati- 
fied to see the ‘cute’ way in which your pupil 
selects fish that looks very bright and silvery, 
and the scorn with which she rejects as stale 
all that are limp and have a dull leaden ap- 
pearance. In my heart of hearts, Joanna, I 
really believe the only true way with both fish 
and meat to find out if they are perfectly 
fresh or not is to smell them, but it does so 
offend my delicate nostrils that as often as 
possible 1 trust to the look of them. 

“JT have not forgotten your exhortation to 
keep accounts, and I do so, though it is 
rather irksome. Still, I begin to see that it 
is very necessary if one intends to be at all 
methodical. Father made mea present of a 
regular housekeeper’s account book, on con- 
dition that he might be allowed to ‘ audit 
and find correct’ whenever he liked. There 
are columns ruled for each of the ordinary 
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expenses, such as butcher and baker, and a 
line drawn for each day, so that at the end of 
the week the total expenditure and also each 
item can be clearly seen. I was not very 
successful. in my accounts at first, as by the 
time I reached‘ home I had forgotten how 
much the various items cost, but I have 
adopted the brilliant expedient of always 
carrying a scrap of paper in my purse, on 
wnich I put down the price of each article 
before I leave the shop. WhenTI can afford 
it I shall. buy one of those purses with a 
washing tablet in it, but at present I have the 
utmost difficulty to make both ends meet 
without indulging in any superfluities such as 
new purses. It really is the greatest comfort 
to know exactly what I have spent and how 
much I have still in hand, instead of the 
dreadful feeling that last week’s books will be 
coming in soon, and I shall have to pay for 
what was all eaten long ago. The ‘sundry’ 
column in my account book is rather a snare 
—it is so pleasant to put down all unaccount- 
ed-for money under that head, but I suppose 
you would insist on the nature of the sundry 
being mentioned, would you not? 


“JT think I can hear you say at this point, 
‘Well, Madge need not have harrowed up my 
feelings by beginning in such a doleful tone, 
for she seems to have a tolerably good opinion 
of her achievements so far.’ Quite true; and 
I only wish I could carry on this jubilant strain 
a little longer, but I am now going to plunge 
headlong into the valley of humiliation, and 
tell you about a very painful thing that 
happened last week. 


‘“‘ You told me I must not trust to Betsy to 
make the pastry, as she is so careless in 
measuring quantities. On Wednesday morning 
accordingly I put on an old dress (very old 
indeed), and retired to the kitchen to spend 
the morning in the exemplary occupation of 
making puddings. No sooner had I, so to 
speak, warmed to my work and got myself 
thoroughly sprinkled with flour and other 
materials (you know what a mess I always do 
make of myself) than the bell rang, and Betsy 
announced Mrs. Symonds. I should like just 
to say in passing that I think morning calls 
ought to be made criminal .offences and 
punished with the utmost rigour of the law, 
don’t you? especially when they know there 
is only one person in the house. Well, I 
could not go to see her in that state, for, as 
Betsy remarked with a cheerful smile, ‘ Even 
my ‘air was a mask of flour.” So I rushed 
upstairs, huddled on another dress, pulled out 
about half of my’raven locks in the attempt 
to make my hair tidy quickly, and walked into 
the drawing-room, flushed and _ breathless, 
having kept the poor lady waiting ten minutes. 
Was it not shameful ? and she seemed rather 
angry about it, not unnaturally I must confess. 
When I told father about it in the evening, he 
was quite severe, and said it was a most unlady- 
like thing to keep a visitor waiting, --just: 
because I- had an.old dress on, and it -would 
have been much better to goin asI was. (I 
wish he Could have seen me.) 

“ Accordingly on Saturday morning when 
Betsy. announced old Mrs. Trent, as 1 was in 
just the same predicament, I only stayed to 
wash my hands and shake my dress. When 
I went into the room, imagine my dismay at 
seeing that she had brought her nephew with 
her! that young Mr. Trent whom father thinks 
so highly of, you remember, and is always 
talking about. I saw in the pier glass that I 
had a patch of flour arranged coquettishly over 
my left eyebrow, so as all hope of disguising the 
fact that I had been cooking was gone, I 
thought I might as well tell the candid truth 
about it, which I did, and Mrs. Trent only 
laughed, and was very kind. But her nephew 
looked quité scandalized. I am sure he 
thought a young ‘person in that state was not 
fit company for'his aunt and’ himself, 


“After that I thought I should have to 
leave the puddings to fate and Betsy after all. 
However, this morning I met Mrs. Trent, and 
she was so very kind that in a burst of con- 
fidence I told her my difficulty. She advised 
me to wear a large apron which would com- 
pletely cover my dress, and promised to send 
me one for a pattern. It has just come, and 
is really splendid. It is made of rather coarse 
linen ; the skirt is large enough to meet behind 
all the way down, and the bib reaches the neck, 
where it pins on to the dress. There are 
sleeves as well, made to slip on over the dress 
sleeves, and reaching the elbow, but Mrs. 
Trent says if one’s sleeves are wide enough 
it is better to roll them up, and dispense with 
the linen ones. 

“Tam going to set about making myself 
some aprons at once; then I shall be able to 
put on a respectable dress without fear of 
spoiling it—and if a caller should come, I 
have only to nip off my apron, and, hey, presto! 
I am as neat as if I had never seen a pudding 
in my life. But, then, there is my _ hair! 
Should you advise a nightcap? Or shall f 
lét the people think that it is an idiosyncrasy 
of female members of the Colville family to 
wear powder in the morning ? 

“You will perhaps wonder how I get on 
in the matter of making both ends meet. 
Alas! the very first week 1 had to ask father 
for another sovereign. My money was all 
gone by Saturday, and no meat in the house 
but the carcase of a sirloin of beef to offer 
my hungry relatives for their Sunday’s dinner, 
so there was nothing for it but to ask for more 
money. 

“The next week I resolved that nothing 
should induce me to run short, and accord- 
ingly I carefully measured the appetites 
of the household, and ordered only just as 
much of everything as was absolutely neces- 
sary. In consequence, one evening when a 
gentleman called, and father told me to order 
up some supper for him, there was literally 
nothing in the house, and Betsy had to race 
round to the nearest shop to buy something. 
That rather annoyed father, and considerably 
damped my ardour for economy, especially as 
an attempt in another direction was not more 
successful. I thought the washing-bills were 
too large, so made up my mind that one clean 
table-cloth should last a week, and the very 
first day that troublesome Dick spilt gravy on 
it at dinner-time. Thus the second piece of 
economy was knocked on the head. I felt 
that a remonstrance to Dick was not only 
allowable but quite a matter of duty, and 
perhaps I was rather too angry, but at any 
rate he did not at all like it, and went otf 
sulkily to school, muttering that keeping 
house did not seem to agree with my temper. 

** Now, Joanna, how am I to act to the boys? 
Am I never to scold them? You know what 
harum-scarums they are ; there is no chance of 
keeping the house in any sort of order if they 
are left entirely to their-own sweet wills, and 
yet, as there is so little difference in our ages, 
they resent my lecturings very strongly. 

“‘ And also, how-am I to be strictly econo- 
mical and yet be prepared at any moment for 
an unexpected ruh upon the bank, or rather 
larder ? 

‘Please send me your opinion upon these 
Points as soon as you can, and any other hints 
you think would be useful. The smallest 
morsel of advice thankfully received.” 

Margaret’s letter was here interrupted by a 
boyish voice calling, 

‘“‘ Madge, Madge, where have you hidden 
yourself ? Do come, it’s just upon tea-time ! ” 

This Margaret knew to be aslight exaggera- 
tion; but, bringing her letter to a hasty con- 
clusion, she gathered up her writing materials 
and ran down stairs to join her brothers, 


(Zo be continued.) 


HOW TO FORM A SMALL LIBRARY. a 


HOW TO FORM A SMALL 
LIBRARY, (#0 
“Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good.” 
_ Wordsworth. 
. T would be ,easy: to fill a 
whole number of this maga- 
zine with the .good things 
that have. been - said. from 


these have -been far- 


inclined 
when he speaks of her he 
cares for most, but.in. the 
main they are no more en- 
thusiastic than the subject 
deserves. : 
In books, be it remem- 
bered,'we have’ the best 
products of the best minds, 
and in such ‘a form, too. 
that we can .conveniently 
G appropriate them for our 
own use. Through books 
we enjoy the companionship of ‘the most 
noble spirits, not only of the present but 
of the past. Think of this, and you will 
be inclined to re-echo the words of Sir John 
Herschel, “If I were to pray for a taste 





which should stand me in stead under every © 


variety of circumstances, and be a‘ source of 
happiness and cheerfulness to me through life 
and a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss and the world frown upon me, 
it would be a taste for reading.” 

We must be fully alive to all the advantages 
of reading or we are not likely to be much 
interested in anything that can be said on the 
formation of a small library. Unfortunately, 
ignorance with its narrow views gives bad 
counsel in many a home, and the reading of 
books is often regarded as a refined species of 
trifling, instead of being, as it is, the most 
economical pleasure, and the most. profitable 
of employments. 

Those in the habit of observing what goes 
on in the circle of their friends . will readily 
acknowledge that reading good books, if it 
does no more, at any rate does this, it raises 
the tone of the mind and purifies. the morals 
in much the same way as the frequenting of 
good society. No one, it has been said, can 
write in a vulgar style who is in the frequent 
habit of reading the Bible, and the remark 
may be applied, though in a less degree, to all 
books. A girl becomes a reflection of the 
graces of her favourite authors, and though 
she may have no wealthy or aristocratic friends, 
if she moves at home in the society of Shak- 
speare and Milton she can never .be common- 
place, and will always make herself respected. 

By reading, too, we learn how best to make 
our way in the world. Almost everything 
worth our knowing is to be found in books, 
and if a girl has to earn her own living, let her 
read till she makes herself mistress of all 
connected with the business in which she is 
engaged. This is away to succeed that will. 
seldom be found to fail. 

The study of books, to mention another 
advantage, enables us to take our place with 
credit in society. When people meet together 
it should be to exchange ideas, and the trifling 
conversation one hears nowadays, in the 
company of otherwise very charming women, 
arises in a great measure from the fact that 
they have never acquired a taste for reading... 

But one of the greatest charms connected 
with books is that by their-aid-we can support 
loneliness with tranquility. Take the case of 
4 girl away from home, and working every 
day for her living amongst strangers. How 
mvaluable books are to her, supplying her 


time te time about: books: ' 
and reading.. «Some :: of’ 


fetched, no» doubt, just as . 
we find .man’s expressions . 
to- extravagance - 


_ with the most friendly counsel, the most 


wholesome instruction, the most rational 
amusement, and the best of companionship. 
There are thousands of young women in Lon- 
don and other large towns, who, if they could 
only be induced to form a small library, would 
find in it the surest safeguard against the 


_ perils which surround. their solitary condition: 
We might show, also, ‘how reading puts’ us” 
- in the best possible position for doing good in 


the world, and how the formation of a. tasté 
for it is one of the best ‘préparations for the 
eld age that will insist on coming all. too:soon. 


But the subject is one which ‘you girls. can 


work out for yourselves; so think it over,-and 
you are all so sensible, that I anticipate your 
coming to the conclusion that. éyery .one who 
can afford anything beyond the necessaries of 
life should set apart a definite sum at regular 
intervals for books, and form the habit of 
always looking out for new ones. 

You may have it cast in your teeth that you 
are nothing but a book-worm. Never mind; 
have the answer ready, that a book-worm is 
one of the most respectable of worms, and 
that you are in company to be proud of. 
There is certainly one class of book-worm 
wnich I hope you will never be like; to it 
belong all those who love nothing but books, 
and are so absorbed in them that they forget 
their duties in real life. But this sort of book- 
worm in our busy age is fast becoming an 
extinct animal. 

A well-chosen library, growing larger year 
by year, is an honourable part of a girl’s 
history. No one whose opinion is worth 
having, but will love and esteem her the more 
for it. ; 

To all girls I say, never marry a husband 
who has not a collection of books of more 
general interest than his cash-book and 
ledger. The reading young man makes a stay- 
at-home fireside-loving husband. Like to like. 
Unhappily, it isnot always so. The book-lover 
marries, and is linked for life to one who 


.thinks books an encumbrance, and the money 


spent on them a waste. When he comes 
home with a newly-bought treasure he has 
perhaps—it is no overdrawn picture—to slink 
through the shrubbery, and drop his book in 
at the library window, before he goes round to 
his own front door to ring the bell. 

Alas! It is a difficult thing to convince some 
people that there is any necessity for buying 
and owning books. They point out how 
many circulating libraries there are in the 
country, and how there are public libraries 
and free libraries everywhere for the express 
benefit of earnest students and those of vora- 
cious literary appetite. 

Now the value of these institutions no one 
can deny. But the fact remains that to get 
real benefit from the best books we must buy 
them and keep them always beside us. Think 
of sending toa circulating library for a copy 
of Spenser, or Milton, or Dante, to be read 
and returned in fourteen days. No; books 
like these are not to be run through as you 
would a volume of travels or a popular story. 

Books of reference, also—dictionaries, com- 
mentaries, and such like—we. should own. 
Asking at the library for the loan of a dic- 
tionary would show about as ill-furnished a 
house as begging your next-door neighbour to 
lend you a teapot or a frying-pan. 

However, though it cannot be stated too 
emphatically that no one who really loves 
books should abandon the pleasure of possess- 
ing them, and that, however small, everyone 
should have.a collection of her own, we do not 
advise the neglect of circulating libraries. In 
them we find the literature of the day, and 


. with that it is the duty of everyone to be more 


or less acquainted. We live in the present, 
not in the past, and if we are to be of any 
use in our time we must understand what is 
going on, 


How many books should our small library 
contain ? 


This is a question of considerable difficulty, 
but.as.we are bound to name some number, 
suppose ‘we say fifty. Fifty volumes of good 
books form a.respectable library, and they 
may be'so selected’ as to contain a vast fund 
of beauty, wisdom, and information. 

Ofcourse, = -* | 
compared 
withthe 
number’ of 
books «that. . 
have been ~ 
published, 
fifty is;but-a 
millionth. 
part :of a 
drop -in “a 
bucket, 
You might; 
if “your 
tastes lay 
that way, 
gather to- 
gether over 
a thousand | 
volumes on . {ill 
the subject & 
of chess 
alone, and 
a fully-appointed* library in theology must 
contain far over 30,000 volumes. But it 
is impossible to buy all literary works, 
and it is perhaps not desirable even 
to buy a great many, unless you wish your 
room to be like that of one of my friends, in 
which you cannot sit down for the books piled 
up on the chairs. Fifty :will do very well to 
start with. 

Fifty, then, be it. It will be a matter of 
great surprise if you stop at fifty. In book 
buying the appetite increases with every 
purchase. I began—if by way of illustration 
one may be permitted a scrap of autobiography 
—not so many years ago with modest notions 
and a handful of half a dozen books. Now I 
have considerably over four thousand volumes, 
and the modest notions have given place to 
extravagant visions of additional spoil. But 
none of you girls are ever likely to be in such 
abad way. The famous founders of libraries 
have for the most part been old bachelors. 

Now what will be the cost of our small 
library of fifty? The purse of the fairy tales 
that was always full of gold and silver has 
either been lost, or the present possessor keeps 
it all to herself; otherwise, we might speak 
of cost with perfect indifference. But as it 
is, we must look the question in the face, 
and in times when people are reluctant to 
spend because money is hard to obtain, we 
shall do our best to be economical. 
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GUMUUTAIN natant en 


At one time books could only be obtained 
at great expense, but things have changed 
since then, and the best literature is to be had 
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pleted her fifty books for eight years, but she will 
know them in the end quite as thoroughly as it she 
had bought them in two, and that is the great matter, 

It is impossible to gather together a library, how- 
ever small, without making some sacrifice for it. And 
the books are all the dearer if to purchase them we 
have denied ourselves something. Reduce the amount 
you spend in dress, if that can be done without 
ceasing to be tidy and respectable, and your library 
is already gained and an incalculable addition made 
to your chances of happiness and usefulness. 

There is no reason why we should not bay almost 
| all our books second-hand ; it makes a great differ- 
| ence in the expense, and the books are often none the 
i worse for having previously formed part of another’s 
library. Avoid, however, forming a ragged regi- 
ment. There is a joy in thumbing one’s own books 
out of existence for oneself, but none in using books 
half thumbed out of existence by other people. 

The best plan in buying second-hand books is to 
make the acquaintance of some large dealer who 

















has a general stock which he is frequently turning 
over, not one who deals in any particular class of 
books. Tell him the books you wish to buy, and if 





By soft sweet air. 


Roll in to-day ; 
Howl round the bay. 


“ Their moan and roar w2// strike upon my heart 
With sudden pain ; 


Oh! will my boy—my bonny sailor boy 
Come back again ?”’ 


* * * a * * ae 


‘O faithless heart! be still. For God is God 
As much to-day 

As when the world and sea and sky were fair 
And bright and gay. 


‘‘ Are not the winds His messengers of Love, 
Doing His will? 

‘His path is in the sea,’ and His dear voice 
Has said, ‘ Be still.’ 


« And He can say it now. Trust then, O heart! 
And be at rest ; 
Your sailor boy is in His Father’s hands, 








o you remember? Yesterday was bright, 
And fresh and fair ; 
The sea was sunny blue—and rippled o’er 


‘But look how those wild waves, foam-tipped and 


Listen how sadly those great restless winds 


| you have any skill in the art of management, you 
| will not be long in making his experience of material 
| service to your inexperience. 
| You cannot buy expensive editions; that is under- 
stood. But, after all, we want books to read, not 
to look at, and they will serve our turn if they are 
so clearly printed as not to try the eyes. At the same 
time, it must be acknowledged that there is a real 
enjoyment in reading a fine edition, and it would be 
affectation to say tnat we would not invariably buy 
the best copies if money were always at command. 
Neither can you indulge in extravagant bindings, 
Dictionaries and books that are frequently handled 
should have strong leather binding; for all others 
the ordinary cloth is good enough. Some people 
who have only a half-hearted interest in paper and 
print, recommend that we should never bind up our 
magazines, On the other hand, bind up everything, 
say I, magazines, pamphlets, prospectuses, and pro- 
grammes. You have no idea of what interest a few 
such odd volumes will become in the course of a few 
ears. 
: While on the subject of magazine literature, we 
might mention that every girl should by this time 
i have had the numbers or parts of the first volume of 
; the Grrits’ Own Papex bound up, so that they may 
not become dirty and untidy-looking. Every girl who 
is not extravagant, and who wishes to make the best 
use of her paper, should have the “* Annual” already 
on her bookshelf, so that, with the aid of the index, 
she might be able to refer to any information that has 
already been printed relating to matters requiring 
immediate attention. ‘his is the more important to 
a wise girl, as it is the editor’s intention to decline to 
repeat any assistance or instruction that has already 
been imparted in the first volume. 
Now we can speak about the bookcase—the house 
in which our family of books is to be lodged. About 
it there is no great difficulty, for fifty books do not 







[dark, 


And must be blest. Lx A. MM, require nich space. Between sixty and seventy inches 

of shelf-room will be quite enough for that number. 

We must, however, provide extra accommodation for 

library bocks, and for books borrowed from friends, as 

at a figure which it is no exaggeration to say is no cost at all. The well as for magazines and other periodicals, so I think we would not 


fifty books will cost, on an average, two shillings apiece; thus 
five pounds will cover the whole library. It might even be done 
for less, but in giving a quotation it is better to err on the safe side. 
Should it cost quite five pounds, it will, I hope and believe, prove the 
best investment of that sum you ever made or can make. 


The five pounds need not be paid out all at once; indeed, ought 
not. The accumulation of your library should be spread over a long 
time, or it is not likely to do you much good. Besides, what is the 
pleasure of going into a bookseller’s shop and ordering fifty books to 
he sent home in a box, compared with the delight of paying the 
bookseller visit after visit, looking over his shelves, picking out treasure 
after treasure, and carrying them home in your hand ? 

You might begin by laying aside for the purposes of your library, 
say a shilling a week. What would be the result? A shilling a week 
makes fifty-two shillings in a year, and amounts up to a hundred and 
four shillings—more than the five pounds you require by four shillings 
—in two years. If a shilling a week is too much, say sixpence, and 
if a girl cannot spare sixpence, there is no reason in the world why 
she should not set aside threepenee. True, she will not have com- 


make quite a satisfactory start unless we had at least nine feet of 
shelving. This would not be a tight fit. 

But beware of having too much space. Navure abhors a vacuum, 
and so does every well-regulated mind detest a bookshelf with nothing 
on it. Many a one has been seized by all the symptoms cf bibliomania 
just from possessing a bookcase a few feet larger than ae actuallyrequired. 

The material of which the bookcase is made should, according to the 
laws of artistic furnishing, be the same as the principal furniture of 
the room in which it is to stand. Circumstances, however, must 
be our guide, and as I am always in favour o: economy, especially 
in starting a new pursuit, my advice is in favour of a bookcase at first 
of the cheapest wood that looks respectable. 


There is not much choice in the matter of form. The hanging book- 
shelves and the dwarf bookcase shown in the illustratiens on the pre- 
vious page are very neat, and will be found to answer admirably, 
whilst they are so simple in construction that a girl’s brother, if accus- 
tomed to the use of tools, might put them together in a few spare hours. 

We have now discussed the accommodation for our books. Next, about 
the books themselves. What are the fifty to be? JamEs Masen. 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCES THE ANTAGONISTS. 


A . qe T was to- 
ENN \ ‘lj wards the 
Te i} end of the 
Christmas 
holidays, 
and the 
principal 
of Crofton 
House sat 
in her own 
private 
stud ¥, 
bending 
thought- 
. fully over 
two letters 
which had 
just ar- 
rived. 

One of 
the letters was the recommendation of an 
English governess, whose age appeared 
from that letter to be the only thing 
against her. She was barely twenty-one, 
but she had great abilities highly de- 
veloped, was skilful in teaching, a strict 
disciplinarian and grave in her ways. 

‘‘And we must hope,’’ murmured the 
principal, as she decided to engage her, 
‘that tact may make amends for youth, 
and self-control temper inexperienced 
strictness.”’ 

Unfortunately, this hope proved vain. 

‘Guard yourself. Oh! my daughter, 
guard that temper of yours. In trying 
to conquer others strive to conquer your- 
self,"’ murmured a mother, lovingly, as 
she anxiously bid her daughter good-bye. 

And in reply to the earnest admonition, 
the new English governess for Crofton 
House gave her widowed mother a cold 
kiss, and with a cool ‘‘ I daresay I shall 
do my duty,’’ she, too, said good- 
bye, and set out for her new post. 

The mother turned back into her home, 
praying, with hot tears, that it would 
please God to soften her child’s stubborn 
heart, and to guide her into the paths of 
peace. 

The other letter which on that winter’s 
morning had called an extra shade of 
thoughtfulness into the principal’s plea- 
sant, truthful-looking face was from the 
parents of an only child and proposed 
new pupil. 

In writing of her the mother said: 
“Our Helen has been brought up so 
differently from most girls, that I fear 
she would appear to you in some respects 
almost eccentric. And I cannot deny 
that we have very greatly indulged her. 
She has been the queen in her own 
home and is very high spirited. But she 
is singularly generous-hearted and frank, 
and easily led by kindness. She is the 
sunshine of her home, and J do think 
that even the well-known pleasant at- 
mosphere of Crofton House would gain in 
brightness by her joyous merriment.” 

Crofton House was so noted for its 
high moral tone, for its girls’ bright 
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- faces, brave bearing, and well developed 


minds, that its gifted and highly es- 
teemed principal had never any trouble 
to fill vacancies, as Mrs. Edison well 
knew when she absolutely pleaded for 
her child’s admission, and even as it was 
Miss Crofton hesitated some time before 
she answered the letter. 

But she had seen and liked the 
parents, she had seen the bright, hand- 
some girl herself, and the end of the 
matter was that she engaged the strict 
disciplinarian and she accepted the 
high-spirited pupil. 

The combination proved rather trou- 
blesome. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEW PUPIL. 


‘‘CLARA BOSWELL, Sybil Pinckney, and 
all of you, I bring you another com- 
panion,’’ said Miss Crofton, one rainy 
Wednesday afternoon at the beginning 
of February, as she threw open the door 
of the largest class room and ushered in 
a tall slirh girl of about fourteen. 

The two eldest girls who had been 
thus addressed by name came forward, 
and with a few more words of mutual 
pleasant introduction, and with a nod and 
smile of encouragement to old pupils and 
new to make friends with each other, the 
principal left the room, and for a few 
moments she seemed to have taken the 
general power of speech with her. 

Thirty pairs of eyes looked at the 
stranger, and the stramger’s one pair 
looked back at them with glances that 
greatly puzzled her new companions. 
None of them could decide whether 
those glances were merry or grave. At 
last, Miss Pinckney said in soft, half- 
shy tones— 

‘Will you tell us your name, please ? 
Miss Crofton forgot to do so.” 

The stranger’s lips parted with a 
smile, and the expression of the bright, 
dark eyes was unmistakable now, as she 
came a step or two further into the room, 
and answered with a quickness which 
startled her 
hearers and, at 
the same time, 
banished their 
timidity. “I 
was just won- 
dering who 
would speak 
first. My name 
is Melen Edi- 
son, otherwise 
called Topsy, 
in polite allu- 
sion to my 
head. I tried 
yesterday the 
effects of a 
whole pot of 
warranted prize 
medal best 


bear’s grease 
on it, but you 
see it hasn’t 


had very much effect, unfortunately ; and 
mamma scouted my proposal to buy a 
smooth flaxen wig to make my first ap- 
pearance in.”’ 

. ** Did you really want to wear awig ?” 
asked a fair, golden-haired child, louk- 





TOPSY. 


ing up with big wondering eyes at the 
olive, oval face before her. She added, 
gravely, ‘‘I think your great heap of little 
black curls must be much prettier than a 
wig would be. Don’t you?” 

‘“‘No, indeed. I’d rather have the 
lankiest of long lank carrots. I tried 
the effect of some thin slices of real 
carrots one day in a charade, and 
found the transformation in my appear- 
ance quite wonderful.”’ 

‘T should think so,’’ said roundabout, 
tosy-cheeked Milly Wilmot, with a 
laugh, in which most of the others joined. 
‘‘What a queer girl you must be !”’ 
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‘“‘Oh, very queer,’ was the calm, 
grave answer. ‘‘ You’ll soon see how 
queer when you’ve asked the regulation 
string of questions.” 

‘« The what !’’ exclaimed a chorus of 
voices. ae ee: 

‘Why the regulation string of ques- 
tions, to be sure. I know exactly what 
they are. I’ve read about them ever so 
often. I’ma new girl, and you are all 
old girls, and so of course you begin by 
asking me, ‘‘Is your father a chimney 
sweep or—— ?”? 

‘“‘Oh! How can you!’ in chorus 
from most of the wide-eyed listeners, 
while Clara Boswell looked indignant, 
and two or three exclaimed, laughing, 
“Oh! Don’t stop. Dogoon. What 
do we ask next ?”’ 

“Well. Let me think. Ah! to be 
sure. Next you ask me if I am older 
than 1 look, or if I look older than I am ; 
and I answer that depends upon indi- 


vidual opinion. Then you naturally want - 


to know whether my woollyish black hair 
proves me a Hottentot ora Zulu; and 
whether my father keeps a carriage; and 
if my mother has a lady’s maid ; and if 
the docter has ordered that I am to have 
extras for breakfast ; and whether I shall 
have a hamper once a month. There! I 
can’t remember anything more; but I 
know there are lots of other things you 
want to know. Doaskmesome ofthem, 
please. I am in one of my polite moods 
to-day ; to-morrow I may be quite 
different, and not at all nice to ques- 
tioners, so do please ask me what you 
like now.” 

‘*Well, in the first place,’’ exclaimed 
Milly Wilmot, ‘‘ do pray tell us where in 
the world you come from, from Robinson 
Crusoe’s island or where? For you are 
quite different from the rest of us, I’m 
sure.”’ 

‘Am I really? Mamma said she was 
afraid I should be. But all the same, I 
had no such fortune as: Crusoe,’’ was 
the regretful answer ; ‘‘ although I might 
have been ‘Leila on the Island’ over 
again; for there was a great storm at 
sea seven years ago, when we all came 
over from India.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, how funny!’ murmured 
that golden-haired little Rosa Bell. 
‘Then your father was an Indian, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

‘A what!”’ cried the new pupil, her 
cheeks flushing hotly for a moment. 
The next instant memory returned to 
her, and her face cleared as suddenly as 
it had clouded. Throwing her arms 
about the child, she danced with her 
round the room to the accompaniment of 
her own rippling peals of laughter. 

‘‘But what is the matter? What 
have Isaid? ’’ asked Rosie. ‘‘ You did 
say your father was an Indian, didn’t 
you 7” 

‘* Not exactly, you very small finisher. 
My father was a commissioner, if you 
know what that means; something 
rather high up; with a lot of hard work 
and looking after other people to do, and 
a great deal of anxiety, and now he is 
done with India for good and all, and 
he’s a great deal older than mamma, 
and a good deal older than I am, and— 
but wait a minute. What capital 
balancing chairs you have here! I do 
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like chairs that won’t topple over the 
instant you try to sit on their backs. 
Now this,’’ suiting her actions to her 
words, ‘‘is quite deliciously safe and 
comfortable.”’ 

Whether Miss Helen Edison looked 
really safe and comfortable was a matter, 
as she would herself have said, that 
depended upon individual opinion, but 
she certainly looked very contented as 
she sat perched on the top back rail of 
one of the heavy, old-fashioned chairs, 
with her feet patting up and down on 
the seat, and converting her throne into 
a see-saw. Once the chair tipped back 
over far, and Rosa Bell caught at it 
hastily with her hands with a little cry of 
fear. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said the new pupil, calmly; 
‘put pray don’t be frightened for me. 
I always sit on the backs of chairs, and 
there’s no fear for my neck, for I wear 
very stiff collars on purpose to guard it. 
But, while I think of it,’’ turning to the 
others, ‘‘how comes this little mite 
of a long-curled thing amongst all us 
finishers ?”’ 

Rose answered for herself, quickly. 
‘“‘ Because my papa and mamma are in 
India, too. And Miss Crofton let me 
come here with my sister, so that I 
should not have to be somewhere all 
alone.”’ 

“Oh! I see. My sister and the world, 
and the rest all desert island. Where is 
this wonderful sister who is the only 
person who prevents your being all 
alone ?”’ 

She is in the study learning her 
lessons. She’s always learning lessons,”’ 
with a little sigh ; and Rose went off to 
join her, as the new pupil remarked— 

“Dear me! What a pleasing con- 
trast she and I will make. When 
mamma introduced me to Miss Crofton 
just now, she said, gently, ‘‘ My Helen 
has good abilities, but a slight want of 
application! And you can’t think how 
wonderfully true those last words were, 


at least about lessons. But I’ve tre- 
mendous application about some 
things.” : 


‘*About learning how to sit on the 
backs of chairs, you mean, for instance ?’’ 
asked Milly Wilmot. 

«Just so. You see my father always 
wished I’d been a boy, so as I am 
fonder of him than of all the rest of the 
world put together, excepting mamma, 
I have done my best to please him in my 
manners and customs.”’ 

‘And of course he has been pleased 
at having a sort of tomboy daughter? ”’ 

‘«Well—no—I can’t say he has, unfor- 
tunately. But, then, as King Lear’s 
daughters say, ‘ How hard it is to have 
a thankless pa!’”’ 

*‘Fancy quoting Shakespeare,’’ ex- 
claimed Milly. ‘‘ I’ve never read a line 
of him.’’ 

“Fancy misquoting Shakespeare,’’ 
said a classical-faced companion, looking 
up from a volume of Tennyson’s, out of 
which she was learning the ‘‘ May 
Queen’ for her elocution lesson. Shak- 
ing her shapely little head at the irrever- 
ence, she once more bent it over the 
poem, while the misquoter continued— 

“But then, thinking of application, 
there is another thing. Did you ever, 


any of you, try how difficult it is to make 
yourself look absolutely stupid? It took 
me a whole week’s tremendously hard 


practice before I could do it. But [ 
have succeeded at last. Application 
met with its full reward. Just see if 


you don’t think so ?”’ 

The new pupil had scarcely asked her 
question when there was a general start 
and exclamation. The transformation 
in the brilliant young face, a minute ago 
sparkling with intelligence, was mar- 
vellous. 

The expression now was one of weak, 
pitiful helplessness; the lustre of life 
seemed to have faded away beyond recall, 
and the look in the eyes was strained 
and dreary as she turned them slowly 
from one to another, and muttered, ‘‘ I 
don’t think the masters and governesses 
will expect very good lessons from me, 
will they ?”’ 

As she spoke, Clara Boswell, Sybil 
Pinckney, and two or three others turned 
and walked away. The rest greeted her 
questions with a suppressed titter, which | 
continued and increased as the stranger, 
still maintaining her most dismal aspect, 
began to imitate the repetition of a 
lesson in a mumbling, uncertain tone. 


‘‘ Augustus and Elizabeth were both 
great men—I mean, Augustus was a 
man, and—the population in the time of 
Elizabeth was Augustus—at least——”’ 

Andthen, with aninstantaneous change 
to an expression of most grave and sober 
sense, the incoherent repetition gave 
way to the following entreaty, uttered in 
a tone of quiet, pathetic reproach— 

“Girls, girls, don’t giggle! It zs so 
unladylike. Whatever else you do, let 
me implore you not to giggle.” 

For some seconds the giggling was 
worse than before, as the young Mentor 
shook her grave, curly head with an air 
of pitying sadness for her companions’ 
levity. But, piercing through the sounds 
of merriment, at length a hard, dry cough 
was heard approaching the room, and 
Clara Boswell flew back to the group 
gathered about the chair throne, ex- 
claiming in a voice choked with strong 
emotion : 

‘“«Surely you are going to leave off 
this cruel nonsense now, and don’t 
mean to wound poor Josephine for the 
sake of a stranger we know nothing 
about ?”’ 

‘lf I am the stranger you mean,”’ 
remarked Miss Helen Edison, calmly, 
‘I think you are most unfair after all J 
have given you in the way of personal 
information; and as for poor Josephine, 
whoever she may be, if her sense of the 
proprieties is so strong as.to be wounded 
by hearing us laugh and seeing me sit- 
ting on the back of a chair, the sooner 
it is wounded the better, I decide.” 

‘‘No, no, it’s not that, though; it’s 
not that. Clarais right, you will see. 
We ought not to have laughed,” said 
Milly Wilmot, quickly, in contrite tones, 
and with flushed cheeks. 

The new pupil looked round her, and 
saw that most of her companions’ faces 
began to give more or less evidence of 
penitence or shame. 

The next moment the door opened, 
and little blooming Rosa Bell reappeared 
hand in hand witha very tall, thin, almost 
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white-haired girl of about seventeen. 
The pale, careworn face and stooping 
shoulders gave the impression of a poor, 
half-starved seamstress, just emerging 
from her close, ill-lighted garret to carry 
home the needlework by which she 
earned her miserable food and shelter. 
‘The lustreless look which Helen Edison 
had conjured up for a few minutes’ fun 
was an abiding reality on the face of 
Rosa’s sister. 

Instinctively the air of merry defiance 
dropped away from the new pupil, and 
she slipped quickly and quietly down 
from her perch, as the golden-haired 
child came forward with her companion. 





CHAPTER IIT. 
‘ POOR JOSEPHINE. 


“Miss Eppy. ,’ began Rosa, and 
stopped. ‘‘I forget what you said your 
name was ?”’ 

“ Helen Edison.” 

‘‘Oh, yes. Then, please, Miss Edison, 
this is Josephine ; and she is the only 
one,’’ added the child, with a tone of 
affectionate pride, ‘‘ who is allowed to 
sic in the study alone when she likes to 
work. She is the oldest of us all here.’’ 

“Pray don’t remember that,’’ said 
the elder sister quickly, and for the first 
time raising her sorrowful-looking eyes. 
“Try to think that Iam the youngest 
here, younger even than Rosie, and you 
won't despise me so much. Rose says 
you are very clever, she expects, and I 
am stupid, so stupid.’’ 

“Are you? Then I expect I shall 
find I like stupid people,’’ was the dis- 
tant answer. ‘‘ You look very kind. If 
I crack my head or cut my fingers off, 
V’drather come to you than to anyone 
else here, I believe, to get mended.” 

An eager, startled look of wonder 
appeared suddenly in the schoolgirl’s 
sad eyes, such a look as not even her 
companions of two or three years’ stand- 
ing had ever seen before. It seemed as 
though light had suddenly been shown 
to her where all had hitherto been dark. 
And it was even so. Pity she was ac- 
customed to. Forbearance had been her 
portion from others ever since she came 
to school. This was the first time that any 
one had even hinted at the possibility of 
turning to her under any circumstances 
Whatever for help or comfort. A new 
sun had suddenly flashed its light into 
her life. She might be of use instead of 
useless. Books were not the only path, 
after all, to esteem. 

The new pupil’s first half-hour at 
school had not been lost. 

Ten minutes later Milly Wilmot drew 
her away with her-to the further end of 
the room, and whispered, ‘‘It was very 
kind of you to say that to poor Josephine 
About going to her if you hurt yourself, 
and you really must be clever to have 
thought of it. But, of course, you did 
not mean it ?”’ 

“It would not have been very kind of 
me to say it, if I didn’t,’’ retorted Helen 
Edison, indignantly. ‘And I don’t 

‘now what school girls may do, as I have 
never been one before, but girls at home 
are taught not to tell stories.”’ 


“And so are girls at school,” said 
Milly, in her turn, half indignant, but 





she was of too light-and careless:a‘nature 
to take such a reproof much to heart, 
and, whatever faults she might have, she 
had at any rate the virtue of good temper, 
and very soon added: 

“But you must.confess that I had 
some reason for: thinking you were not 
in earnest when you said you would get 
Josephine Bell to do“anything for you. 
You must be able to see with half an 
eye, even though ‘you are a new girl, 
that she is quite right, poor thing, in 
saying she is awfully stupid. Indeed, 
stupid is hardly the word for it.’’ 

“No. Fear would be.,.a. much. better 
one,’’ was the quiet answer... 

Milly Wilmot turned and stared at her 
companion. ‘* What do! you méan ?° If 
you suppose that Miss‘ Crofton herself 
frightens her, or lets anyone else be hard 
to her, you are very much mistaken. 
And you have seen already how all the 
elder girls look out for her and take 
care of her. There isn’t one of even the 
hardest of us that does not pity her 
tremendously for being so wretchedly 
stupid.” re is 

‘‘And between you, you have made 
her wretchedly afraid of your pity, and 
afraid of having always.to be pitied. 
And just because she cannot learn a lot 
of lessons’so quickly as most people! My 
father once said, when some friends were 
talking of people like that, that God had 
given a great many good. gifts ‘to men, 
and the least of them all, in his opinion, 
was the power to learn a great heap of 
lessons out of books.” 

‘*And what did he think was the 
greatest of them ?”’ 

‘The grandest of them all, he said, 
was the power to see the best qualities 
of others.”’ ; 

There was a slight pause;.and then 
with a quick change oftone and ex- 
pression, Miss Nellie gave. her com- 
panion’s arma little pinch, and muttered, 
‘‘To save you trouble, I.might as well 
tell youthat my prime virtue is a singular 
skill in mischief; and as yours, Iam sure, 
is a laudable love of fun, I;hope we shall 
be good friends.”’ ag 

Milly looked up with eager delight at 
the suggestion. As a'rule, new girls 
had to wait to be chosen; but there was 
something about this new girl, her hand- 
some face with its keen bright eyes, her 
daring, her. merry impudence,:-and her 


dignified self-assertion,,.that made it. 


appear quite fitting that she should: usurp 
the right of ‘choice. Milly, Wilmot. felt 


that a. distinction had been conferred 
upon her ‘accordingly, ..and. earnestly. . 
. declared that; as, far,asxshe was con-. 
cerned, she was. sure:they, would: hence-. .. 
forth be quite inseparablese. 23 FZA87) 


‘We can walk together, you know, 
and learn together, and sit together,”’ 
exclaimed: Milly, rapidly »enumerating 
the privileges and. pleasures,’ according. 
to her ideas, of ‘areal school frieiidship. 
‘‘ And we can talk together, and——’”” ’ 

“And eat together out of one plate, 
like two cats,’’ interrupted Helen Edison. 
‘‘T hope J-eat quickest... If I don’t, I’ll 
soon learn, I-learn all those useful sort 
of things very easily!" > 6. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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1S this is to be a little ‘article 
{on how to’ improve your 
f piano playing, I should like 
) to begin with afew words 
on the art of practising, for 
) I believe the great obstacle 
to the rapid progress of 
“pupils in general is the en- 
=| tire want of system in prac- 
4) tising, the very inadequate 
time allotted to it, and last, 
‘though not least, the faulty 
Selection of music, which, 
yin many cases, instead of 
advancing the pupil, only 
throws her back for months 
and years. 


Let us take it for granted 
that you have received the 
necessary, indispensable in- 
struction in all the rudi- 
ments of music—value of 
notes, time, accent, 

rhythm, &c. Of course, 
no positive rule can be laid downas to how 
long you should practise, but we will suppose 
that you can give three hours a day to your 
piano. This, I think, is sufficient for an 
amateur, without being too much for a girl 
of average strength. One hour of this should 
be devoted to mere mechanical studies, com- 
mencing with five finger exercises, and going 
on to scales in every form and variety—in 
thirds, sixths, octaves, contrary motion, Sc. 

Yon will find the exercises of Plaidy, Kalk- 
brenner, and Czerny’s ‘Daily Morning Prac- 
tice’? most useful. These should never be 
missed; and for that reason I should advise 
you to begin your day’s work with them. 
Refrain from practising octaves until the hand 
is sufficiently developed to take them with 
comparative ease, otherwise you may strain 
the muscles, or acquire the bad habit of play- 
ing them, from the arm, instead of loosely 
from .the wrist, a practice which has been 
adopted by some wertuosi, but which should, 
as arule, be deprecated. Wrist playing may, 
however, be cultivated, commencing with one 
fmger and single notes, and going on to a 
successiun of thirds, and afterwards sixths, 
reservin,* octaves for a more advanced period. 
This system you will find fully explained in 
Plaidy’s book of Exercises. 

The cultivation of sight reading is another 
most important branch of musical education, 
and one:.in which all .may acquire facility 
by practice. . The pupil should take at first the 
very easiest pieces, and those in which the 
rhythm is clearly defined, such as waltzes, 
quadrilles;:,.&c.;\ playing slowly and de- 
liberately,‘and.going on to the end without 
ever stuimbling.,; Half-an hour daily may be 
devoted’ to’this,:and the progress made ina 
few months“will:;be really astonishing. You 


must acquite'th¢ habit of looking ahead, so 











’ that you may,iiot’ be taken by surprise at any 


abrupt madulation; and, in fact, you must 
rot be satisfied till a page of music is as casy 
for you to read as a page of ordinary print. 
The advantages arising from reading well at 
sight areso manifest that it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them. 

And now as to the study of tiew works and 
the recapittilation of those already learnt, which 
should oécupy tlie remaining hour and a half, 
It should be borne in mind that there is no 
greater -waste of time than the but too com- 
mon habit of scampering through a piece 
over and ‘over again with the idea of learning 
it without ‘bestowing particular attention’ to 
those ‘difficulties which should first be’ over- 
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come. 
procure the best editions, and those carefully 
fingered, and then, having once or twice 
played through the piece and thus acquired 
a general idea of its purpose and difficulties, 
single out the latter and practise them slow/y, 
each hand separately, and then together, and 
having mastered these unavoidable obstacles, 
play the whole piece. Much will still remain 
to be done before the work will present a 
complete and finished whole, but the hardest 
part of the task will be over. 

To avoid that but too common and unbear- 
able fault of stumbling, you ought to have 
the courage to sacrifice any amount of time, 
to be satisfied with one page thoroughly well 
played, instead of eight indifferently rattled 
through, to repeat difficult passages fifty, nay, 
a hundred, times till they are completely 
conquered, and to abstain, at first principally, 
from compositions such as by their complica- 
tions, by the stretch of the hands, &c., require 
the consummate skill of the master. 

I know there is much dry practice to be gone 
through, but the results will reward you for all 
your trouble. 

An instance of almost unexampled patience 
is to be found in the life of the late Jobn 
Field, the first composer of the style of 
musical composition called the Nocturne, and 
an admirable performer on the piano. He 
kept a bag containing 1,000 numbers, and 
was so indefatigable in practice that when 
he came to a difficult part he caused a boy to 
take out one number each time he played it 
through, and continued thus until the bag was 
empty, having, of course, by that time played 
the passage a thousand times, and, as you may 
well imagine, thoroughly conquered it. 

The want of this perseverance in most 
pianistes gives rise to the constant excuses 
made by young ladies at evening parties when 
asked to play. Some say they have nothing 
ready. This means that 
they know the easy 
parts of the piece, but 
that they cannot play 
the difficult ones. 
Others think it sounds 
better to say they are 
nervous, which really 
amounts to the same 
thing. They are nervous 
about the wrong notes 
which they foresee in 
their performance. And 
what more painful than 
when one of these is 
persuaded, much against 
her inclination, to give 
a specimen of her 
talent? She seats her- 
self at the piano and 
commences. All goes 
smoothly for a bar or 
two, when she sud- 
denly remembers that 
dreadful run in the left 
hand at the top of 
the third page; she 
never could manage 
that run. She wishes 
she had begun the 
piece more slowly ; 
that she had not be- 
gun it at all; her 
excitement increases as she nears the fatal 
spot; she puts down the pedal and forgets to 
take it up again; the page is turned; there it 
is staring her in the face; it is in the next 
bar; she makes a frantic snatch at the piano, 

and there is a pause. Hereupon the indis- 
criminate public take the opportunity to ap- 
plaud, and our young friend rises from the 
music stool very red and very unhappy. To 
the probably small number of connodsseurs 
present such an exhibition gives more pain 
than amusement, and these inflictions might 
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be spared them were it not for the silly vanity 
of the performers, and of their relatives and 
friends, which prompts them to attempt what 
is far beyond them, or that which they have 
not the leisure or the patience to study 
properly, 

The confidence, self-possession, power, and 
mastery which make the difference between 
the artiste and the ordinary amateur, and 
which add immensely to the effect of a per- 
formance, are only the outcome of that 
indomitable perseverance, of that severe 
judgment of the artiste with her own execu- 
tion which will never let her appear in public 
or private without having overcome every 
difficulty in the work she produces. 

Do not suppose that professional players 
have always an enormous wépertoire. Doubt- 
less they have learned much, but their stock of 
pieces ready for performance is limited, and 
therein lies the secret of their success. ‘hey 
have perhaps a dozen works with which they 
are prepared at any moment, and if you have 
half that number always at your fingers’ ends 
I think you may be very satisfied. When you 
once know them play them straight through 
every day ; let no error, however minute, creep 
in, and you can then give real pleasure to your 
musical friends, however critical they may be. 

A few words may well be particularly de- 
voted to the deft hand, which, having become 
by custom a weaker member, requires more 
time and attention bestowed upon it than the 
right. I believe there is no reason, except 
the force of habit, why one hand should be 
stronger than the other in the same individual; 
and in piano playing, especially in the compo- 
sitions of the more modern masters, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should have the 
same facility in both. Therefore, to overcome 
the inequality which you will be certain to 
find, you must give the left hand double 
work, you must be a severe taskmaster with 





those rebellious pupils, your fingers, and do 
not be content till you find that you can 
reverse your right-hand passages and perform 
them with equal ease in the left. 

A sure sign of an ignorant player is the 
utter indifference with which she seizes upon 
any bass note which first presents itself, for- 
getting that the harmonies are built up upon 
the bass, and that it is therefore the most 
conspicuous and important part. 

Suppose, by way of example, that an 
explosion of gas occurred in your house and 
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blew off the roof, or even destroyed your top 
story, the affair would be very serious, the 
damage great ; it might however be remedied. 
But imagine the disaster happening to the 
foundation ; of course the whole of the upper 
structure would fall and collapse, and utter 
ruin would result. Now the bass in music 
is the foundation of the harmonic structure, 
and if the bass fails the whole is destroyed, 
and becomes a shapeless and meaningless 
mass. 

Be careful, too, to observe the crescendos and 
adiminuendos equally in both hands, unless 
there is an indication to the contrary. 

An excellent study, and one which I would 
suggest as a great help to the perfect under- 
standing of a work is to read it through to 
yourself before taking it to the piano. Of 
course a complicated piece would be to you 
at first as a series of hieroglyphics, but you 
should commence with a simple air or hymn 
tune; sing it over and then play it, and see 
how near or far from the mark you were, 
and by constant trying you will gradually im- 
prove, and find that you can acquire a general 
idea of an ordinary song or tolerably easy 
piece in this way. The renowned pianist, Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, has been known to play a 
work from memory after having studied it’ 
from the book alone, and never having pre- 
viously run through it at the piano ! 

I cannot in an article on piano-playing omit 
to say a few words on the subject of touch. 
It must be borne in mind that, unless most 
carefully manipulated, the piano is a cold 
instrument, but the varieties of tone which 
may be produced from it form the most 
interesting portion of its study. It is almost 
impossible to define in what a beautiful touch 
consists ; each must find it out for herself 
by repeated trials, and by watching the most 
eminent piznists. ‘The position of the hands 
in playing, attention to which is so necessary 
in order to secure tone 
and elasticity, was 
dwelt upon by Madame 
' Arabella Goddard in 
the masterly essay which 
She published in this 
paper a short time ago 
(vol. i, page 164), and to 
which I cannot do better 
than refer you for infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Above all, be cau- 
tioned against the too 
frequent use of the 
soft pedal. Indolent 
planistes invariably re- 
sort to it when the 
music is marked pzano. 
But the effect of this 
pedal is quite peculiar, 
and it should be re- 
served for those parts 
marked una corda, or 
in other rare instances 
at the discretion of the 
player. A soft and dis- 
tinct touch is, I know, 
very hard to acquire; 
but I think you will find 
that the stronger your 
fingers become, and the 
more control you 
gain over them, the 
better you will be able to play pzanzssimo, the 
perfect equality of the sounds making them 
appear even softer than they really are. 

There are various opinions on the advisability 
or otherwise of playing from memory, and of 
course it must be left more or less to individual 
judgment, but it seems to me that, if you really 
knéw a piece, it is better not to have the book 
before you, as without it you can concentrate 
your thoughts more, and keep your attention 
fixed on your fingers, which in difficult pas- 
sages, with skips, &c., is very necessary, Do 
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not, however, neglect to go over it occasionally 
with the book, so that any little mistake which 
may have crept in may be at once rectified. 

T have. said very little as to what pieces 
should be chosen for study; but, as a rule, if 
you take up those of the acknowledged 
masters which are within your capacity, you 
will not be far wrong. You cannot be too 
strongly recommended to work at the pre- 
ludes and fugues of John Sebastian Bach. 
Schumann says in his advice to young pianists 
that the ‘“‘ Wohltemperirte Klavier ” of Bach 
should be their daily bread, the staff of their 
musical life, so to speak. ‘You will find that 
they are excellent exercise for the fingers and 
for the understanding; and, moreover, of them 
you never tire—they are ever fresh, ever 
modern; witness particularly the prelude in 
B minor in the first book, than which I never 
heard anything to my mind more harmo- 
niously beautiful. 

And, to conclude—for I fear I am wearying 
my kind readers—do not be discouraged when 
your progress seems slow; if you are consci- 
entious, it must be sure. The more we learn 
the more we find how much there is to learn 
and to enjoy. Music is like the princess in 
the wood, of whom, as children, we have all 
read. We must cut our way through the 
difficulties and entanglement surrounding our 
princess; the nearer we approach, the brighter 
glimpses we shall have of her beauty, and 
those of us who love her worthily will surely 
win the goal at last. 
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MY WORK BASKET. 
MY WORK BASKET. 





ToILET NECESSAIRE. 
THIS novel little mzltum in parvo is a 
most saleable article for fancy bazaars, 
being easily and cheaply made; and, 
whilst taking up but a small space on 


the dressing-table, will often prove of the Mor \ 
greatest use. Needles, cottons, buttons, Oe, 
Scissors, thimble, and pins, etc., so often WW 
required at the last moment, being close aA 


at hand. 


consisting of twelve pieces; six for the 
outside, and six for the lining, care being 
taken to cut them exact. 

The foundation is two inches each 
way; the eight pieces for the four sides, 
are each four and a half inches deep in 
the middle; three and a half at the sides, 
and two inches across at the bottom, to 
fit the square. The handle is seven 
inches long and half an inch wide. Each 
piece of cardboard is tightly covered with 
any dark and not too thick a material. 
The one we have as pattern is covered 
outside with a lovely shade of violet cash- 
mere, and lined with white silk. Tack 
the cashmere on four of the pieces of card- 
board for the sides, and sew a row of 
small china buttons round the edges with 
violet silk. Cover the other four pieces 
with white silk for the lining, and sew them 
to the outsides with violet silk. Across two 
opposite sides of the basket inside are bands 
of violet cashmere, worked with coarse white 
silk in double feather stitch. Another side 
has a cashmere pocket worked to match, 
opposite which is a small hassock emery 
cushion, crossed with very narrow white braid. 
The bands are tacked to hold a thimble on 
one side, and asmall pair of scissors on the 
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A FOURFOLD EMPROIDERED SCREEN. 





The basket is made of firm cardboard, iS 
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other. When the four sides are complete 
they are sewn to the foundation and up the 
four sides. The handle is fastened between 
the outside and inside cards. It is also made 
of double cardboard with a row of buttons 
arranged closely together. Small holes are 
pierced in the upper corners of the sides, 
through which a narrow white braid is threaded, 
on which reels of black and white cotton and 
black and white silk are suspended. The 
size of the reels must suit the width of the 
lower part of the basket. The upper edge 
round the points is stuck with pins. A house- 
wife, or papers of needles, may be kept in the 
pocket, and small rolls of tape, elastic, and 
boot buttons laid in the bottom. 
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FOUR-FOLD EMBROIDERED SCREEN. 

Now that the autumn days are upon us 
and the lengthening evenings are reminding 
us that winter is at hand, we do not think we 
can give the readers of THE GiRL’s Own 
PAPER a better idea to carry out in their 
leisure moments than the subject of our illus- 
tration. There is no article of furniture in a 
room more conducive to the feeling of cosiness 
and warmth than a folding screen ; and there 
is nothing that gives greater scope for the 
display of artistic ability than this most 
beautiful adjunct to a room. The ordinary 
scrap screens are passably good, but are poor 
and commonplace by the side of an em- 
broidered one such as we give in our illus- 
tration. The outlay need not be consider- 
able, as four plain deal frames hinged 
together and stained black, or even polished 
without staining, could be made very reason- 
ably by almost any intelligent carpenter. 
The rest of the effect, with the exception of 
the material for working upon, is left to the 
girls, and we feel sure that if our readers only 
knew how charming a hand-worked screen 
looks in a room, they would lose no time in 
setting about working one as a present to 
their parents or friends at this approaching 
Christmas. 

The plants chosen, taking them in their 
order, are—t, the iris; 2, the white lily; 3, 
the anemone japonica; 4, the chrysanthemum. 
The iris grows in many colours, from pure 
white to rich purple, but we should suggest 
that this and the other end panel of chrys- 
anthemums should be worked in any other 
colour than white, so that the two centre 
ones, being necessarily white, can be framed 
in, as it were, by the two outer panels. 

Grass should be worked at the base of each 
flower to give the appearance of growth, and 
also to form a base to the design. Keep the 
greens harmonious in tone, the iris and chrys- 
anthemum greyer, and the lily and anemone 
warmer in colour. 


USEFUL 
HINTS, 
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WATERPROOF MIxtuRE.—To waterproof 
tweed or cloth, dissolve $b. of alum in 2 
quarts of water, which must be perfectly 
boiling; pour this into 2 gallons of spring- 
-Wvater, putin the tweed and leave it for 24 
hours; after this time wring the tweed, and 
put it in the following solution: }-lb. of 
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sugar-of-lead, dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling 
water, then turned into 2 gallons of spring- 
water; leave the cloth in this six hours, and 
again wring it, and hang in the shade to dry. 

BAKED MiLk.—It is not generally known 
that baked milk is an admirable food for con- 
sumptive people and most invalids. It is 
made in the following manner: Put half a 
gallon of good milk into a stone jar, and 
cover with writing paper, tied down. Leave 
it in a moderately hot ‘oven for eight or ten 
hours, till it ‘has “become the consistence of 
cream. The amount of nourishment to be 
derived from it is marvellous. 


CHARLOTTE RussE.—Take a plain mould 
with a fancy top, pour into it, to the depth of 
half an inch, some jelly flavoured with liqueur, 
arrange into it some candied cherries in some 
sort of pattern, and when it begins to set pour 
in a little more, and, by judiciously turning 
the mould round, get the sides thinly coated 
with jelly. Cut some Savoy biscuits to fit 
exactly, and line the sides of the mould with 
them. Beat up half a pint of rich cream with 
I oz. of isinglass or gelatine (previously dis- 
solved in sufficient -water just to cover it). 
Sweeten to taste, and flavour it at will with 
liqueur or essence. Pour this into the mould, 
tie it with paper, and put it on ice to set. 

PLAIN CAKE.—Rub } Ib. of butter into 
1lb. of flour,.add 1 Ib. sultanas or currants, 
4 lb. moist sugar, } lb. candied peel, sliced 
finely, one teaspoonful carbonate of soda, half- 
a-pint of new milk, and one egg. Beat weil 
together, and when mixed pour into a cake 
tin and bake at once. 

JOHNNY CAKE.—3 cupfuls of Indian meal, 
2 do. of flour, 1 do. of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda. Mix all the above ingre- 
dients together with buttermilk, or with a pint 
of cream. 

CURE FOR WARTS.—Rub the warts, night 
and morning, for about five minutes, with the 
inside of the pod of what is called in England 
the house-bean, and in Scotland the droad-bcan, 
and the warts will die away in a week’s time. 

To Extract GREASE FROM. SILKS.— 
Scrape French chalk upon the spot, and hold 
it over a warm iron, or water-plate filled with 
boiling water; then shake, and lightly brush 
off the chalk, repeating the operation if 
required. 





VARIETIES. 


DousBLE AcRosTIc. 


This pleases all, 
Both great and small. 
1. A bishop’s ace libs near an inland sea, 
Where mighty western forests used to be. 
2. Here sons of merchant learn with sons of 
lord; é 
To ploughmen this is a familiar word. 
3. Northumbrian King, who pushed his con- 
« . quest north, 
And raised afortress tocommand the Forth. 
4. Dickensconferson me my world-wide fame— 
Even my old umbrella bears my name. 
5. Paris, upon this hill, a judgment speaks, 
Which gives his Troy to the victorious 
Greeks; “oe 
6, Napoleon’s General, who Dantzig held, 
Till famine his, surrendering compelled. 
7. By this shire’s name ’tis evident and clear — 
A Roman colony was settled here. 
8. The name Columbus gratefully bestowed 
On the first Indian isle to which his seamen 
rowed. XIMENA. 


MANNER AND DrESS.—Flavia is ever well 
dressed, and always the genteelest woman you 
meet. But the make’ of her mind very much 
contributes to the ornament.of her body. She 
has the greatest simplicity of manners of any 


of her sex. This makes everything look 
native about her, and her clothes are so exactly 
fitted that they appear, as it were, part of her 
person, Everyone that sees her knows her to 
be of quality; but her distinction is owing 
to her manner, and not to her habit. Her 
beauty is full of attraction, but not all allure- 
ment, There is such a composure in her 
looks, and propriety in her dress, that you 
would think it impossible she should change 
the garb you one day sce her in for anything 
so becoming, until you next day see her in 
another. There is no other mystery in this, 
but that ‘‘ however she is apparelled”’ she is her- 
self the same; for there is so immediate a 
relation between our thoughts and gestures 
that a woman must think well to look well.— 
Sir Richard Steele. 


More ForMS oF FALSEHOOD THAN ONE. 
—It should be pointed out with continual ear- 
nestness that the essence of lying is in decep. 
tion, not in words; a lie may be told by 
silence, by equivocation, by the accent.on a 
syllable, by a glance of the eye, attaching a 
peculiar significance to a sentence: and all 
these kinds of lies are worse and baser by many 
degrees than a lie plainly worded; so that no 
form of blinded conscience is so far sunk as 
that which comforts itself for having deceived , 
because the deception was by gesture or silence 
instead of utterance ; and, finally, according to 
Tennyson’s trenchant line :— 

‘* A lie which is half the truth is the worst of 
lies.” — Ruskin. 


A RIDDLE. 


My first is seen in frost and snow, 
On mountain top and lowly ground, 
And in the brooklets as they flow 
There also is it to be found. 


My second part describes what boys 
So wish and think themselves to be, 

That e’en the youngest, in their toys, 
Delight the mimic form to see. 


And girls, it seems, too, nowadays 
Would like to be my second half ; 

They'd better keep to the old ways, 
Lest friends derisively should laugh. 


My whole’s a word of letters four, 
Not very difficult you see, 
A sign it is, and nothing more, 
You'll guess it very easily. 
K. FE. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES: 

I. No charge zs made for answering questions. 

ZT, All correspondents to give inttials or pseu- 
donym. 

Ll, The Edvtor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Edttor 
through the post. 

V. No more than two questions may be ashed in 
one letter, which must be addressed to the Edrtor 
of THe Girt's Own Paper, 56, Pater noster-row, 
London, E£.C. ‘ 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature af an advertisement will be 
zuserted, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Portia.—1 We believe that the best method of 
obtaining situations is to advertise, and answer the 
advertisements in the different first-class news- 

apers. 2. The blue Japanese silk would look 
fetter if turned, and done up with some black 
grenadine, of which you could makea new polonaise, 
and kiltings for the skirt. 

A Scotcn Lasstz.—Michaelmas day is the agth of 
September; you will find an explanation of this term 
at page 336. The socks must not be washed before 
being sent in. 

Inguisitive.—The ‘‘spectacled bear’’ is so called 
from the marks round his eyes and over his nose, 
which resemble spectacles; and in some of these 
animals they are very evident. 


